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Exclusive  reporting  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service. 

A  more  important  distinction  is  its  frequent  and  effective  reporting 
in  depth  —  telling  the  story  behind  the  story. 

Here  are  two  recent  examples  —  both  of  them  first,  both  of  them 
finest; 

On  May  24,  Milt  Freudenheim,  Daily  News  correspondent  at  the 
United  Nations,  published  his  study  of  the  until-then  secret  findings  of 
the  U.N.  scientific  committee  on  the  effects  of  atomic  radiation. 

He  revealed  that  the  committee  would  announce  that  atomic  fallout 
is  causing  harm  to  world  health  and  threatens  uncounted  injury  to  future 
generations. 

The  committee's  report  was  due  July  I,  but  Freudenheim's  story  of 
nine  weeks  ago  is  still  the  only  public  knowledge  of  it. 

On  June  6,  six  days  after  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  came  to  power  in 
France,  Paul  Ghali,  Daily  News  Paris  correspondent,  wrote  an  exclusive, 
step-by-step  background  on  the  crisis.  He  told  of  the  threat  of  a  paratroop 
invasion  of  France  from  Algeria,  Cabinet  actions  in  the  face  of  civil  war 
the  dramatic  moves  and  counter-moves  before  the  De  Gaulle  takeover. 

Every  day  stories  like  these  appear  on  the  wires  of  the  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service.  Fifty-four  subscribing  newspapers  and  some  25,000,000 
readers  get  this  solid,  interpretive  coverage. 
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PUSH  BUTTON  INK  CONTROL 
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The  new  WOOD  Push  Button  Ink  Control,  mounted  on  oper¬ 
ating  side  of  unit  at  EYE  LEVEL,  is  designed  to  produce 
micrometer  increment  adjustment  of  a  controlled  flow  of  ink. 
If  desired,  the  panel  may  be  placed  at  any  other  location 
within  reasonable  distance  from  the  press. 

Plastic  push  buttons,  molded  for  finger  operation,  are  Red 
and  Green.  To  increase  or  decrease  ink  flow,  operator  simply 
depresses  a  “plus”  (-f)  green  button  or  a  “minus”  (— )  red 
button.  Ink  flow  will  automatically  adjust  to  precise  amount 
desired. 


The  WOOD  Push  Button  Ink  Control  may  be  installed  on 
any  WOOD  press,  either  new  or  an  existing  model.  Send  for 
full  information  on  this  revolutionary  method  of  improving 
and  speeding-up  newspaper  production. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  .  Eiecutive  t  Sales  Ollice:  5D1  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


MANUFACTURCflS  OF  PRESSES.  COLOR  UNITS.  REELROOM  AND  STCREOTVPC  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CENTURY 
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We  didn’t  choose  our  street  with  this  in  mind  but... 


. . .  could  be  there’s  a  reason  why  The  Times  lives 
on  First  Street  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Times  is  first  in  Los  Angeles— first  in  public 
service,  in  circulation,  in  advertising. 

First  by  more  dramatic  margins  than  ever  before. 

Since  ABC  called  at  First  Street  a  year  ago.  The 
Times  has  jumped  its  weekday  circulation  by  another 
22,000— substantially  more  than  the  gains  of  the  other 
three  metropolitan  newspapers  combined.  Times 


weekday  circulation  is  now  a  thumping  128,000  ahead 
of  the  second-ranked  metropolitan  daily. 

Same  story  on  Sunday.  The  Times  gained  19,000 
while  the  second  Sunday  paper  lost  8,000— leaving  it 
163,000  copies  behind  The  Times’  new  ALL-TIME 
RECORD  OF  878,219. 

Maybe  destiny  had  a  hand  in  choosing  our  address 
so  many  years  ago.  At  any  rate,  we  have  no  intention 
of  moving  from  our  present  location. 


First  in  the  nation's  No.  2  market  Los  Angeles  Times 


Represented  by  Cresmer  and  Woodward 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Atlanta  and  San  Francisco 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Aug.  3 — Maryland  Press  Association,  editorial  workshop,  10:30  a.m.-4:30 
p.m..  Tidewater  Inn,  Easton,  Md. 

Aug.  4-8 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  annual  convention,  San  Jose,  Calif 

Aug.  8-9 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinai, 
Mid-Summer  meeting.  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

Aug.  I  l-lfr— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  annual  meeting,  Stan¬ 
ley  Hotel,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Aug.  12-14— College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America,  annual  meat- 
ing,  Bismarck  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Aug. 14-15 — ^Triennial  Middle  Atlantic  Associated  Press  meeting.  The  Green- 
brier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Aug.  15 — Football  Writers  Association  of  America,  annual  meeting,  Sher¬ 
man  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Aug.  15 — United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Summer  meeting, 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Aug.  I  ^—International  Typographical  Union,  lOOth  annual  convention,  San 
Francisco. 

Aug.  17-19 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Summer  meeting.  Jack 
Tar  Hotel.  Galveston,  Tex. 

Aug.  17-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Eastern  Division 
Mechanical  Conference.  Dinkier  Plaza  Hotel,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Aug.  18-23 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union  of  North  America,  annual 
convention.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Aug.  18-23 — National  Institute  for  Advertising  Management,  sponsored  by 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Michigan  State  University, 

E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Aug.  25-27 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Summer 
convention.  The  Griswold,  Groton,  Conn. 

Aug.  25-28 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  convention. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Sept.  4-6— Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention, 
King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 

Sept.  5-7 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  annual  meeting. 
Mark  Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Sept.  5-7 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  clinic,  Savery  Hotel,  Oes 
Moines. 

Sept.  8-12— International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union,  55th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Post  Tavern  Hotel,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Sept.  12-1  4 — Maine  Press  Association,  with  New  England  Weekly  Press  I 
Association,  Summer  conference,  Samoset  Hotel.  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  13 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Summer 
meeting,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  12-14— New  England  Weekly  Press  Association  Summer  Conference. 
Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine. 

Sept.  13-14— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Pere 
Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

Sept.  |4-I6 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Whiteface  Inn.  Whiteface,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-16— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meet-  ' 
ing.  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  14-17 — Now  England  Associated  Press  Nows  Executive  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Samoset,  Rockland,  Maine. 

Sept.  14-17 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Villa  Hotel,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Sept.  14-17 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  29th  annual 
convention,  San  Carlos  Hotel,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Sept.  15-17 — Newspaper  ROP  COLOR  Conference,  third  annual,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Sept.  17-19 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  fifth  annuel 
meeting,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Sept.  20-21 — Minnesota  AP  newspapers.  Fall  meeting,  Hibbing,  Minn. 

Sept.  26-27 — Newspaper  Week,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  Colo. 

Sept.  28-29 — Ohio  Select  List  annual  meeting.  Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  2-4 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Chancallot 
Hotel,  Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 

Oct.  3-4— North  Dakota  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  annual  meeting 
Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Oct.  6-11 — Houston  Journalism  Assembly,  fourth  annual,  journalism  end 
graphic  arts  dept..  University  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas. 

Oct.  8-12 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  general  assembly,  Hote 
Plaza,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


Dividends 


From  your  investment  in  your 

PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVE 

A.  He  sells  space  for  you.  Personal  selling  is  his  #1  job. 

And  he  “strikes  while  the  iron  is  hot”;  but  also: — 

B.  (1)  He  follows  through  by  telephone  and  telegraph. 

(2)  He  sends  out  a  constant  stream  of  letters  to 
your  prospective  advertisers. 

(3)  He  keeps  your  prospect  list  in  constant  repair. 

(4)  He  keeps  cordial  relations  with  those  who  buy 
advertising. 

(5)  He  reports  to  you  regarding  work  being  done. 

(6)  He  advises  regarding  rates  for  your  best  long 
time  profit. 

(7)  He  assures  your  correct  listing  in  the  directories, 
etc.,  which  are  consulted  by  buyers  of  advertising. 

(8)  He  aids  in  suggestions  for  your  promotion.  (He 
advises  regarding  the  best  appeals  for  the  buyer.) 

(9)  He  has  your  current  issues  available  for  your 
subscribers  who  come  to  his  office. 

(10)  He  pushes  through  late  copy  which  otherwise 
might  be  missed. 

(11)  He  investigates  credit  situations  and  offers  billing 
and  collection  facilities. 

HOWLAND  &  HOWLAND,  INC. 

Est.  1917 

Publishers’  Representatives 
114  East  32nd  Street 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

“A  good  cause  makes  a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  arm.” 
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No.  92  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks  . . . 


BETTER 

MOUSETRAPS . . . 
BETTER  MOVIES 


Far  be  it  from  us  even  to  hint  that  movie  theatres  are  mouse¬ 
traps,  but  there’s  still  a  lot  of  sense  in  what  Emerson  said 
about  people  beating  a  path  to  your  door  when  you  offer 
superior  quality  for  sale. 

At  any  rate,  people  this  summer  are  flocking  to  movie 
theatres.  They  are  doing  so  because  they  realize  that  it  is 
at  movie  theatres  they  will  find  the  kind  of  entertainment 
they  are  looking  for.  We  list  on  this  page  some  of  the  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  pictures  that  are  attracting  them. 


The  people  going  to  these  pictures  are  your  readers.  They 
like  to  read  about  movies,  movie  people,  movie  activities. 
Publishing  news  about  movies  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
create  and  hold  reader  interest.  In  other  words,  your  own 
better  mousetrap. 


Get  more  out  of  life... go  out  to  a  movie. 


CURRENT 
AND  COMING 
PICTURES 

Allied  Artists 

Never  Love  A  Stranger 
Columbia 
The  Bridge  On 
The  River  Kwai 
The  Key 

Me  And  The  Colonel 
Gunman’s  Walk 

Metro- 

Goldwyn-Mayer 

Gigi 

Imitation  General 
The  Reluctant  Debutante 
Gat  On  A  Hot  Tin  Roof 

Paramount 

The  Matchmaker 
Vertigo 

Rockabye  Baby 

20th  Century-Fox 

The  Hunters 
A  Certain  Smile 
The  Inn  of 
the  Sixth  Happiness 
The  Roots  Of  Heaven 

United  Artists 

The  Vikings 
Kings  Go  Forth 
The  Big  Country 
The  Defiant  Ones 

Universal 

A  Time  To  Love 
Twilight  For  The  Gods 
Raw  Wind  In  Eden 

Warner  Bros. 

Indiscreet 

No  Time  For  Sergeants 
The  Naked  And 
The  Dead 


Two  points  that  helped  to  give 
The  Times  the  largest  gain  in 
total  advertising  in  1957  of 
any  newspaper  in  America  - 
and  still  hold  the  lead  for  the 
first  4  months  of  1958. 


The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  was  7th  of  all 
newspapers,  morning 
or  evening,  in  circula¬ 
tion  gain  -  Publisher’s 
Statement  to  the 
A.B.C.  for  6  months 
ending  Mar.  31,  1958 
shows  1  04,563. 


The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  led  all  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United 
States  with  circulation 
above  75,000  for  the 
same  period  in  per¬ 
centage-  wise  circula¬ 
tion  gains. 


The. St.  Petersburg  Times 
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^ITY  EDITOR  Dick  Hartford,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  spent  a 
^  vigorous,  storm-tossed  vacation  as  a  crewman  aboard  tlie 
“Shady  Lady”  in  the  Bermuda  yacht  races.  “With  1,200  mile? 
of  ocean  sailing  in  a  small  boat  behind  me  I  think  I  know  why 
so  many  people  stay  on  land,”  he  wrote  .  .  .  Some  scenes  for 
the  forthcoming  movie,  “Miss  Casey  Jones”  were  shot  in  the 
Hartford  Times  newsroom  with  staffers  assigned  to  the  back¬ 
ground.  Comic  Ernie  Kovacs,  formerly  for  five  years  a  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Trentonian  columnist,  plays  in  the  movie. 


Molten  Season 

The  shop,  ahis. 

Is  not  so  hot. 

All  the  metal 
Has  gone  to  pot. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Heroic  struggle  of  a  publisher  to  save  his  newspaper  in  an  Englisk 
provincial  city  from  being  absorbed  by  one  of  the  great  press  lords  is 
unfolded  in  A.  J.  Cronin’s  new  novel,  “The  Northern  Light”  (Litth. 
Brown)  .  .  .  Newest  “calling  card”  of  City  Editor  Jack  Jarvis,  Seatdf 
Post-Intelligencer:  “Society  of  Built-In  Contradiction,  Planned  Conster 
nation,  Carefully-Calculated  Confusion  and  Massive  Irresolution.”  .  .  . 
Sports  Editor  Pat  Harmon,  Cincinnati  Post,  is  one  of  the  craft’s  champ 
dads — his  11th  child  was  born.  .  .  .  Wish  some  New  York  City  newspaper  ; 
would  start  public  collection  for  a  bust  of  the  late  Dr.  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman,  founder  of  the  famous  Goldman  Band  and  conductor  of  it- 
concerts  in  Central  Park  for  nearly  40  years.  It  should  be  placed  with 
those  of  Victor  Herbert  and  other  musicians  near  the  bandshell  “On  the 
Mall,”  which,  incidentally,  is  title  of  one  of  Dr.  Goldman’s  many 
compositions. 

—An  edition  of  the  Greenville  (Texas)  Herald-Banner  wt< 
dedicated  to  Miss  Ollie  Coon,  woman’s  editor,  upon  her  SOlli 
anniversary  with  the  paper.  Publisher  Matt  Sheley  wrote  in  an 
editorial:  “(Congratulations  and  deepest  gratitude  to  a  great  lady 
for  a  devotion  to  her  friends,  her  community  and  her  newspaptr 
and  a  loyalty  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.”  .  .  .  IVIrs.  dan 
M.  Brogenhardt,  80,  first  woman  reporter  employed  by  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  and  only  living  charter  member  of  the  Olik) 
Newspaper  Women’s  Association,  was  given  ONWA’s  “Haltk" 
award  for  her  long  and  distinguished  record  as  a  newspaperwoman. 
Mrs.  Hattie  Krout  of  River  Styx,  first  recipient  of  the  award  ee 
tablished  three  years  ago,  died  in  June  at  the  age  of  91.  For 
more  than  40  years  she  had  reported  her  community  news  for 
three  newspapers.  .  .  .  D.  B.  McKay,  who  writes  the  weekly  Pio¬ 
neer  Florida  historical  page  for  the  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  wiB  i 
be  90  on  July  29.  At  17,  he  was  publisher  of  the  old  Weekly  [ 
Tampa  Tribune  and  for  40  years  he  was  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Tampa  Times  and  served  five  terms  as  mayor.  He’s  still  “thr 
smartest  newspaperman  in  town,”  according  to  Tribune  Managing  , 
Editor  V.  M.  Newton  Jr.  [ 


ISame  Three! 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  mind  so  clean 
He  will  not  chuckle  when  he’s  seen 
An  error  of  typography 
That  borders  on  pornography? 

— Tom  Pease 


Gained  10,991  additional  readers 

That  makes  a  lot  of 
new  customers  in 
“the  biggest  half”  of 
Florida’s  2nd  largest 
Metropolitan  Market. 


Writs  -  wire  -  phone  -  or  better  still,  visit 
us  for  more  detailed  market  data. 


— William  G.  Gavin,  managing  editor  of  the  old  Worcester  (Mass.' 
Post  and  later  city  editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  mended  after  a 
at  Rutland  (Mass.)  Sanatarium  and  went  to  his  Summer  home  (42  RiP 
Van  Winkle  Way,  Buzzards  Bay,  Cape  Cod.)  .  .  .  Qipped  from  Man 
Weinstock’s  column,  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News:  “A  Hollywood  pres 
agent  phoned  a  newspaperman  with  the  simulated  dedication  to  dot! 
one  acquires  in  the  flack  racket  and  invited  him  to  a  glamourous  upcomiaf 
event — cocktails,  dinner,  pretty  girls,  entertainment.  Suddenly,  tkf 
excitement  in  his  voice  trailed  off,  he  paused,  then  added  in  a  qukt 
tired  voice.  But  I  hope  you’ll  come  anyway.” 

—Executive  Editor  Purser  Hewitt,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarios- 
Ledger,  reports  a  column  title  in  the  Magee  (Miss.)  Courier.^  I' 
is  “Democratic  Squibs  by  G.O.P.,”  authored  by  G.  O.  Parker,  editw 
of  the  paper  and  mayor  of  the  town.  .  .  .  “The  Plainsman”  column. 
Lubbock  (Texas)  Morning  Avalanche,  reports  the  Eye-Openir- 
monthly  paper  of,  by  and  for  inmates  of  Oklahoma  State 
tentiary  refers  to  the  prison  building  as  “The  Walled-Off  Astoria* 
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Reach  these  Spending 
Fomilies  in  this  Prosperous 
Area  with  Regular 
Advertising  in  their 
Favorite  Newspapers! 


1,456^* 

,  "'"'‘“‘'W'S  fANTASTIC 

'-I!.:: 

Monogement 


She  ipiatrtnt  -  Sunning  Njuih 

Patriot  -  JfpUJB 


Doily— 120,452  S 

Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


Sunday — 1 37,436 
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editorial 

Ad  Expenses  Disallowed 

'’■‘’HE  official  drive  against  institutional  advertising  as  an  allowable 
cx]>ense  for  income  tax  purposes  has  spread  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  the  Renego¬ 
tiation  Board. 

The  FPC  has  struck  down  advertising  exjienses  of  private  utilities 
as  a  factor  in  determining  cost  of  operation  for  the  |)urpose  of  rate 
making.  The  IRS  has  ruled  that  advertising  placed  hy  utilities  to 
publicize  the  importance  of  privately-operated  tax-j>aying  companies 
versus  government-controlled  jx)wer  comjjanies  is  not  deductible  as 
business  ex|)ense  for  tax  purposes. 

I'he  IRS  has  also  taken  steps  to  disallow  the  plant  city  advertising 
of  Timken  Roller  Bearing  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  latest  move  in  \V’'ashington  is  an  order  by  the  Renegotiatioti 
Board  to  strike  out  S.SOO.OOO  in  advertising  expenses  of  Boeing  Air¬ 
plane  Company  which  had  been  charged  to  the  cost  of  performing 
defense  contracts.  If  previous  procedures  are  followed  IRS  will  prob¬ 
ably  act  to  disallow  the  same  sum. 

This  three-pronged  attack  against  institutional  advertising  may 
spell  the  doom  of  that  imjx)rtant  technique  whereby  business  and 
industry  have  attempted  to  explain  themselves  to  the  general  public 
to  create  favorable  corporate  images. 

We  think  that  institutional  advertising  is  a  valuable  tool  of  public 
relations.  It  is  vitally  necessary'  to  some  companies  like  Boeing  that 
do  not  sell  anything  directly  to  the  public.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
others  like  private  utilities  to  protect  themselves  against  government 
competition.  It  is  imjx)rtant  to  companies  like  Timken  to  convey 
the  thinking  of  management  to  employes  and  the  community. 

Leaders  of  organized  advertising  must  carry  this  fight  to  Congress 
if  government  agencies  continue  to  lay  down  their  anti-advertising 
rulings. 

Newspaper  Economics 

F^he  newspaper  industry  is  witnessing  the  serious  results  of  the 
strangling  effects  of  rising  production  and  operating  costs. 

VV'ithin  two  months  time  there  has  been  a  merger  of  two  large 
news  agencies,  sale  of  a  metropolitan  paper  that  may  ultimately  end 
in  its  merger,  and  the  sale  and  immediate  sus|>ension  of  another  large 
newspaper. 

It  is  tragic  to  see  long-established  institutions  succumb  to  the  in¬ 
exorable  forces  of  newspaper  economics.  It  is  tragic  for  the  com¬ 
munity  that  suffers  the  loss  of  a  newspaper;  it  is  tragic  for  the  owners 
and  operators  who  have  to  admit  defeat  in  the  battle  against  publish¬ 
ing  obstacles:  and  it  is  more  than  tragic  for  those  hundreds  of  loyal 
workers  who  are  suddenly  deprived  of  their  livelihood.  Many  of  them 
are  talented  and  experienced  and  could  be  of  valuable  service  else¬ 
where  in  the  newspaper  field. 

Tooting  Our  Own  Horn 

Vl^  F.  HOPE  that  our  readers  will  not  be  offended  if  we  indulge  in  a 
”  little  horn  tooting  of  our  own  and  at  the  same  time  thank  our 
readers  for  making  it  possible  for  us  to  do  so. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  latest  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  statement 
lor  June  30,  1958,  shows  a  renewal  jrercentage  of  80.38%  which  is  up 
1.6%  from  the  previous  figure  and  is  at  the  highest  jroint  in  10  years. 

This  evidence  of  continued  interest  year  after  year  is  the  greatest 
testimonial  a  publication  can  have  from  its  readers.  E8cP  hopes  that 
it  can  continue  to  improve  its  service  to  subscribers  and  justify  their 
faith  in  us. 
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mo.  average  net  inid  June  30,  1058 — 21,249. 
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Concern  was  felt  for  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  cops  as  the  cold  pene¬ 
trated  that  section. — Galveston  (Texas) 
Daily  News. 


The  new  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction  would  include  statistics  and 
even  a  bit  of  calculus  in  the  senior  high 
school  curse  of  study. — Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph. 
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“I  started  to  step  on  my  brake,”  she 
said,  “but  before  I  could,  the  other  car 
ran  into  the  end  of  the  bride.  It  was 
terrible.”— A’cwton  (Kas.)  Kansan. 
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Stocking  will  begin  this  Summer  if 
the  lake  contains  enough  water,  and 
wishing  will  begin  in  \D&0.— Columbia 
(Mo.)  Tribune^ 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


|}.  new  HAT— SAhdE  OLD  BUNNY! 

Slogatt,  New  York  Mirror 
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‘FOLLOW-THROUGH’ 


There  is  head-wagging  approval  at  Ross 
Roy,  Inc.  over  the  June  7  E&P  article, 
“Ellington  Stresses  Follow-Through.” 

In  his  interview  with  Jesse  T.  Ellington, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ellington  &  Co., 
Philip  N.  Schuyler  outlined  the  advertising 
agency  philosophy  maximized  by  Mr.  El¬ 
lington,  “Never  float  advertising  by  itself.” 

We  applaud  the  attention  you  directed 
at  follow-through  advertising,  because  so 
many  people  have  the  erroneous  idea  that 
advertising  alone  is  the  magic  formula  for 
sales  results. 

“Advertising  with  Follow-Through”  has 
not  only  been  a  company  motto,  but  a 
basic  Ross  Roy  policy  for  many  years. 
We  thank  you  for  giving  others  a  viewpoint 
we’re  glad  to  share. 

John  D.  Williams 
Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  Advertising, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


CARTOONISTS’  FEATURE 


Many  thanks  for  your  generous  treat¬ 
ment  of  me  in  your  “Editorial  Cartoonist’s 
Sketchbook.”  This  feature  should  prove 
“must  reading”  for  boys  in  the  drawing 
board  and  India  ink  set. 

John  Collins 

Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette 


Many  thanks  for  letting  me  into  your 
very  fine  “Editorial  Cartoonist’s  Sketch¬ 
book.”  I  was  quite  flattered  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  to  be  included  in  such  distinguished 
company. 

George  Bristol 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star 


THANKS  FROM  ICMA 


Due  to  the  fact  that  E^P  always  gives 
special  consideration  to  ICMA  affairs,  the 
officers  of  our  Association  feel  that  we 
received  fine  coverage  of  the  Kansas  City 
Convention. 

James  M.  Rankin 

Topeka,  Kansas. 


.  .  .  AND  ONE  STURDY  AUTO 

Through  the  ages  gentlemen  of  the  press 
have  been  hammering  away  at  a  foggy 
realm  of  possible  subscribers  living  in  a 
somewhere  area  called  Toonerville. 

The  reason  is  selfish  but  essential  for 
the  life  blood  of  a  newspaper — increased 
solid  circulation  to  increase  advertising 
rates  accordingly. 

Reaching  into  this  reserve  of  people 
looks  hard  and  foreboding  financially. 
But  it  can  be  done  simply  and  without 
prohibitive  cost  through  the  schools. 

Our  circulation  runs  slightly  over  51,- 
000  and  the  total  covers  17,000  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  an  area  that  covers  almost  one- 
third  of  the  state. 

Saginaw’s  advantage  is  that  it  is  cen¬ 
trally  located.  But  it  takes  advantage  of 
the  schools  from  a  public  relations  stand- 
1958 


point,  specializing  in  school  news,  espe¬ 
cially  sports. 

There  are  no  strings  attached  to  the 
coverage.  It  is  done  honestly,  without 
favoritism,  and,  most  of  all,  completely. 

But,  through  diligence,  a  big  pack  of 
three-cent  stamps,  a  telephone,  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  and  a  sturdy  automobile,  it  can  and 
is  being  done.  A  camera  is  icing. 

It  starts  with  the  correct  assumption 
that  all  little  schools  respect  the  interest 
of  “big  town”  newspapers. 

Next  comes  the  mimeograph  and  a  type¬ 
writer  for  form  letters  to  give  all  of  the 
answers  about  news’  essentials  like  first 
names,  records  and  the  telephone  numbers 
of  school  coaches.  And,  to  keep  things 
timely,  it  should  be  done  at  least  three 
times  a  school  year. 

The  telephone  numbers  are  vital  because 
Toonerville  coaches  sometimes  forget  that 
newspapers  do  not  get  information  by 
osmosis. 

The  stories  are  not  long,  but  constant, 
using  agate  type  to  cover  league  stand¬ 
ings,  etc. 

Special  items  such  as  all-league  teams, 
area  notes,  and  one-column  pictures  make 
for  added  readership.  And  the  history  of 
each  league  should  be  on  file  naming 
champions  and  records  of  the  past  years. 

It  is  an  elemental  case  of  addition.  One: 
get  the  equipment.  Two:  throw  out  the 
latest  flash  about  the  squashgame  in  the 
Klondike  and  replace  it  with  Toonerville’s 
win  over  Sweetwater  Junction.  Three:  gain 
all  possible  yardage  out  of  the  forms,  the 
telephone  and  one  sturdy  automobile.  And 
four:  never  sit  back  and  wait.  It  must  be 
done  now  and  it  must,  above  all,  be  con¬ 
stant. 

Simple  as  taking  a  sugar  stick  from 
babies  and  stock  dividends  go  up  along 
with  advertising  rates. 

Fred  E.  Garrett 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News 

*  *  * 

FOR  ARrS  SAKE 

Charles  Schnee’s  letter  (July  19)  on  the 
evils  of  censorship  and  his  intention  to  in¬ 
corporate  a  nude  scene  from  “The  Image 
Makers”  in  his  forthcoming  movie  on  the 
theory  that  “nudity,  like  sex  itself,  is  a 
natural,  wholesome  part  of  human  life” 
rates  a  cynical  hee-haw  from  any  news¬ 
man  who’s  had  so  much  as  a  sniff  of  movie 
huckstering. 

Even  a  casual  glance  at  today’s  enter¬ 
tainment  page  will  reveal  how  “normal  and 
wholesome”  is  the  movie  industry’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  sex  as  an  audience  hook.  Big 
bosoms,  leggy  cheesecake,  passionate 
clinches  and  suggestive  captions  would 
seem  to  characterize  the  day’s  movie  fare 
as  one,  big  spectacular  of  eroticism. 

However,  Mr.  Schnee  rates  at  least  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  If  his  movie  does 
get  past  the  censors,  he  can  prove  his 
dedication  to  “pure  art”  by  insisting  that 
his  advertising  play  down  the  nude  scene 
in  favor  of  a  true  representation  of  the 
theme  of  the  movie  itself.  If  he  does.  I’ll 
eat  every  last  piece  of  celluloid  in  the 
opus. 

Bert  Burns 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
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A  UPl  MAN  IS  AT  THE  SCEW! 
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As  rumblings  grew  louder  in  the  volcanic  Mid-East,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  reinforced  its  already  strong  bureau  coverage  there  with  big 
by-liners  and  top  photographers  from  Europe,  the  Balkans,  the  U.  S. 

By  the  time  the  Iraq  eruption  came,  UPI  had  deployed  over  the  entire 
area  an  unmatched  corps  of  news  and  photo  reporters. 

Here  are  pictures  of  some  and  a  map  showing  where  they  and  others 
are.  For  results,  see  the  front  pages  of  the  nation’s  newspapers. 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 

Scripps  Co.  Links  Times-Star 
With  Post  in  Cincinnati  Deal 

Enquirer  Continues  Independent 
3  S-H  Principals  Off  the  Board 


mtiwummsMW 


dent  of  the  Times-Star,  reported  » 

the  paper  had  suffered  a  loss  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000  in  the  fiscal  j 

year  ending  last  March  31  and  - 

there  was  every  prospect  that  ; 

losses  would  grow.  1  I 

Elderly  Hulbert  Taft,  who  _ _ -  .  ..  1 

gave  up  the  presidency  of  the 

Times-Star  a  few  years  ago  to  srJr.^si^irLzrtH:  -  ^  ■'  - 

be  chairman  of  the  Board,  did  Tmn'sTAi^  ' 

not  support  the  decision  to  sell  * 

the  paper.  He  was  in  teai’s,  ac-  PROPHETIC — The  last  bit  of  pro- 

cording  to  those  who  attended  motion  copy  telling  of  the  Times- 

the  final  negotiation  meeting.  St*r  s  gams  against  the  Post  made 

T,,  ,  r  this  plea,  Let  s  get  together. 

Voting  Trust  Extended  „  ^jie  possible  merger  of  the  ^  , 

Post  and  Times-Star  has  been  Star  Tower,  one  of  the  features 
The  Enquirer,  Inc.  voting  discussed  for  years.  At  one  time  of  the  Cincinnati  skyline,  will 
trust  was  extended  for  another  establishment  of  a  combined  house  three  station  newsrooms 
year,  to  July  31,  1959,  by  ap-  Sunday  edition  was  explored,  and  studios,  including  those  of 
proval  of  95%  of  the  certificate  but  one  factor  against  it  was  the  WKRC  and  WCKY,  radio  and 
holders  voting,  it  was  an-  Enquirer’s  fat  Sunday  package  television  properties  of  the 
nounced.  with  three  rotogi-avure  maga-  Times-Star  Co.  which  were  not 

Consolidation  of  the  two  zine  sections.  included  in  the  newspaper  trans¬ 

evening  dailies  received  cursory  Twice  in  the  past  six  years  the  action.  The  Post’s  station, 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Times-Star  had  been  unsuccess-  WCPO,  is  to  occupy  space  in 
Justice.  Judge  Victor  Hansen  ful  in  efforts  to  buy  the  En-  the  T-S  building.  The  newspaper 
chief  of  the  Anti-Trust  Division,  quirer.  An  agreement  for  pur-  lease  is  for  the  entire  building, 
explained  that  the  law  does  not  chase  at  $7,500,000  had  been  Six  floors  are  used  by  the  news- 
prohibit  one  concern  from  ab-  worked  out  with  trustees  of  the  paper  operations, 
sorbing  another  which  is  oper-  McLean  Estate  but  the  court  The  first  newspaper  story  of 
ating  at  a  financial  loss.  No  opened  it  to  receive  additional  the  Scripps  acquisition  appeared 
presentation  had  been  made  to  bids  and  a  group  of  employees,  in  Monday’s  Enquirer,  with 
the  Division  and  none  was  re-  with  the  help  of  Cyrus  W.  statements  by  Charles  E. 
quired,  a  spokesman  said.  Eaton,  industrial  magnate  and  Scripps,  Cincinnati  resident 

In  a  public  statement  on  the  foe  of  the  Taft  family,  won  the  who  is  chairman  of  E.  W. 
sale,  David  Sinton  Ingalls,  presi-  property  for  $7,600,000.  Scripps  Scripps  Company,  founded  by 

interests  later  bought  control,  his  grandfather,  and  David  S. 
■  outbidding  the  Tafts  for  deben-  Ingalls,  Times-Star  president 
*  tures.  and  publisher,  a  grandson  of 

in..  c:  m  Charles  P.  Taft  I,  who  bought 

I**  Xlfnes-blar  Plant  Ximoa  anrl  in 


Cincinnati  E.  W.  Sci-ipps  Company  — 
At  noon  on  Sunday,  July  20,  Charles  E'.  Scripps,  Jack  R. 
a  Timen-Star  copyreader’s  wife  Howard  and  Mark  Ferree — re¬ 
clicked  on  the  radio  in  their  signed  from  the  Enquirer  board 
living  room,  then  shrieked, 

“Honey,  our  paper’s  been  sold!” 

“I  felt  numb  all  over,”  her 
husband  said  later,  after  he  and 
648  other  employees  of  the  Taft 
family’s  newspaper  had  received 
tdegrams  advising  them  that 
their  services  were  no  longer 
required. 

In  a  transaction  sealed  at 
midnight,  the  Times-Star  name¬ 
plate  was  added  to  that  of  the 
Cineinnati  Post.  This  city’s  two 
evening  papei-s,  sharp  competi¬ 
tors  for  four  decades,  became 
one  with  the  editions  published 
on  Monday,  July  21. 

Price  Nol  Disclosed 
E.  W.  Scripps  Company, 
parent  corporation  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
acquired  the  assets  of  the  Times- 
Star  from  Cincinnati  Publishing 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Times-Star  Company.  The  price 
paid  for  the  118-year-old  insti¬ 
tution  that  proudly  claimed  to 
t>e  “Cincinnati’s  only  home- 
owned  newspaper”  was  not  dis¬ 


closed, 

The  purchase  gave  the  Scripps  , 

interests  virtual  control  of  the 
newspaper  field  here,  the  E.  W.  ^ 

Scnpps  Company  having  ac-  * 

<piired  majority  stock  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.  in  re-  ^ 

<*nt  years. 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  morning-Sun-  x 

day  Enquirer,  immediately  is- 
sued  a  statement  saying  the 
autonomy  and  independence  of 
the  Enquirer  will  continue  under 
pr^nt  management.  The  En- 
quirer  and  the  Post-Times-Star 
^11  operate  separately  and  in-  JH 

dependency,  both  editorially  and  ,-,DD/->ecn  u 

>u  the  business  office,  as  the  .  ..  . 

Enquirer  has  in  the  past,  Mr.  publisher,  vote 

the  Times-Star  t 

Ihree  principal  officers  of  the  Coi 

editor  ae  publisher  for  July  26,  1958 


Losses  of  Times-Star  Put 

Past  Year 


At  $  Million 


ness  and  generosity  in  the 
matter  of  termination  pay. 

“Under  the  recent  leadership 
of  David  Ingalls,  we  have  tried 
to  improve  the  Times-Star.  We 
have  also  tried  repeatedly  to 
stabilize  the  Cincinnati  news¬ 
paper  picture  so  that  healthy 
home-o^vned  competition  would 
continue  to  exist  here. 

“In  1952  our  efforts  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Ehquirer  were  frus¬ 
trated  in  court  by  combined 
efforts  of  Enquirer  employees 
and  out-of-town  financing. 

“Again  in  1955,  we  tried  to 
purchase  an  interest  in  the 
Enquirer,  but  were  outbid  for 
the  Enquirer  convertible  deben¬ 
tures. 

“During  this  time  we  have 
also  made  repeated  efforts  to 
acquire  the  other  afternoon 
newspaper  and  so  strengthen 
the  economic  picture.  All  these 
negotiations  were  unsuccessful. 

Pledge  For  Future 

“For  the  future  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  new  owners  will 
give  of  their  best  and  that 
through  their  efforts  Cincinnati 
will  continue  to  grow  as  a  happy 
place  to  live  for  all  you  and  for 
us. 

“We  pledge  ourselves,  through 
radio  and  television,  to  work 
hard  for  this,  to  continue  the 
principles  and  beliefs  for  which 
the  Times-Star  has  stood  and  to 
Pension,  Termination  Pay  keep  the  deep  love  and  interest 

for  the  city  which  have  always 
“We  believe  the  Times-Star  motives  of  the  news- 

has  been  a  good  place  to  work  P^P^r. 

and  that  it  has  been  known  for  “Lastly,  we  want  to  thank 
its  devotion  and  loyalty  to  its  personally,  and  on  behalf  of  all 
employees.  This  devotion  has  at  the  Times-Star,  the  hundreds 
been  returned  more  than  in  full,  of  thousands  of  readers  who 
and  we  are  heartsick  at  the  have  made  this  such  a  hearten- 
plight  in  which  we  are  forced  ing  and  rewarding  job.  None  of 
to  leave  these  loyal  friends.  We  the  many  great  things  this  news- 
can  only  promise,  to  the  limit  paper  has  done  in  its  118  years 
of  our  ability,  to  continue  our  would  have  been  possible  with- 
pension  obligations  and  to  treat  out  them.” 
all  others  with  the  utmost  fair-  In  1952  the  Times-Star  owners 


Its  Large  Reserves  and  Earnings 
Of  Stations  Kept  It  in  Business 


Cincinnati  money  since  1952,  and  these 

During  the  height  of  its  earn-  losses  have  steadily  increased, 
ing  period  a  generation  ago,  the  to  a  point  where  losses  for  the 
Tbnes-Star  (a  combination  of  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 1958, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Times  and  the  were  over  $1  million.  There  ap- 
Evening  Star)  is  reputed  to  peared  to  be  no  prospect  of  these 
have  returned  profits  in  excess  losses,  being  reduced;  rather 
of  one  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  Times  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  1840  and  in  1880 
Charles  Phelps  Taft  put  it  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Star,  making 
the  announcement  on  Saturday, 

June  25.  He  was  the  principal 
stockholder  in  this  combination 
and  also  in  the  Chronicle.  He 
retained  control  until  his  death 
Dec.  31,  1929. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  com¬ 
bined  operation  the  Times-Star 
had  a  net  loss  of  $2,400.  A  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  the  Sun,  launched 
by  Mr.  Taft  in  1887,  was  a 
failure. 

Grandson’s  Statement 

Recent  losses  of  the  Times- 
Star  were  recounted  in  the 
statement  which  David  S.  In¬ 
galls,  grandson  of  C.  P.  Taft 
and  last  publisher  of  the  paper, 
gave  out  concerning  the  sale  to 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 

This  statement  follows: 

“It  is  with  the  greatest  and 
most  heartfelt  regret  that  we, 
the  board  of  directors,  announce 
the  sale  of  the  newspaper  assets 
of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
effective  immediately,  to  the  E. 

W.  Scripps  Co.,  owners  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post.  This  decision 
has  been  reached  only  after 
thorough  consideration  of  every 
other  possibility. 

“In  the  past  several  decades 
newspapers  generally  have 
fallen  upon  difficult  times.  In¬ 
creased  costs,  principally  labor 
and  newsprint,  have  been  rising 
rapidly  while  it  has  been  dif¬ 
ficult,  for  competitive  reasons, 
to  increase  revenue. 

Ix>sses  Above  SI  Million 

“This  has  been  reflected  in 
acceleration  of  the  trend  toward 
physical  consolidation  in  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  everywhere. 

“It  has  been  particularly  true 
in  Cincinnati,  which,  with  three 
newspaper  ownerships,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  competitive 
major  newspaper  markets  in  the 
United  States. 

“The  Times-Star  has  lost 


GRANDSON  of  Charles  Pltel|« 
Taft,  who  combined  the  Star  im 
Times  in  1880,  David  S.  Ingtli 
(above)  was  the  Times-Star's !« 


the  American  Security  a: 
Trust  Company,  Washingto: 
trustees  of  the  John  R.  McDa 
Estate,  for  acquisition  of  ; 
Enquirer.  The  price  was  setr 
over  - 


$7,500,000,  payable 
years. 

Enquirer  employees  genera'  | 
a  lot  of  sentiment  and  bans  i 
together  to  raise  enough  mon 
to  head  off  the  sale  of  the  pap- 
to  the  Taft  family.  They  drj 
tained  help  from  Cyrus 
Eaton,  wealthy  industrialist,  ar 
others  in  the  community.  Final!;! 
the  court  asked  for  bids  andtk] 
Enquirer  group’s  offer  of  T 
600,000  cash  was  accepted.  Tk[ 
money  was  provided  by  Port- 
mouth  Steel  Company,  an  Eate 
enterprise. 

At  that  time  the  earnings  d 
the  Enquirer  were  reported  t 
have  been  $762,000  for  1951. 

Employees  of  the  Enquirf- 
and  the  general  public  bougt 
up  stock  at  $10  a  share.  Tbre 
years  later  there  was  dissensio: 
between  the  management  aK 
some  of  the  key  stockholder 
employed  by  the  paper.  Thi 
resulted  in  a  decision  by  Halsey 
Stuart  &  Co.  to  dispose  of  to  I 
debenture  holdings  in  the  E: 
quirer. 

The  E.  \V.  Scripps  Compar; 
picked  them  up  for  $4,000,00 
and  also  purchased  blocks  of  toj 
dividual  shares  while  convert, 
the  debentures  into  comiW-l 
stock.  I 

It  has  always  been  debatec 
eamong  Cincinnati  newspaper 
men  whether  an  addition^,. 
$500,000  wouldn’t  have  won  tb  ^ 
Enquirer  for  the  Times-Star  to  t 
1952.  j 
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The  Cincinnati  Post 

^  AND 

Times -sta^ 


Post,  Times-Star  Prints  First  Combined  Paper 


TWO  OLDTIMERS— On  Monday,  July  21,  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
(dating  back  to  1840)  and  the  Cincinnati  Post  (1881)  appeared  as  one 
with  this  double  masthead. 


„  i  *1  •,1  o  •  the  Post  most  of  the  valued 

Realistic  Appraisal,  with  spiraling  services  rendered  by  the  Times- 

^  ^  Star  will  meet  the  needs  and 

Costs,  Leads  to  This  Conclusion  desires  of  those  who  win  look 

to  US  in  the  future  to  serve 

The  third  generation  of  two  “But  normal  feelings  of  pride  them, 
noted  newspaper  families  and  satisfaction  have  been  Independent  In  Policy 

brought  about  the  consolidation  curbed  by  a  feeling  of  sadness 

of  the  Times-Star  and  Post  this  caused  by  the  passing  of  an  “We  are  reappraising  the  in- 

honorable  contemporary  in  a  creasing  demands  with  which 

David  S.  Ingalls,  publisher  of  highly  competitive  field  made  in-  we  are  faced.  We  realize  that 

the  Times-Star,  is  the  grandson  ordinately  difficult  by  spiraling  with  an  enlarged  and  even 

of  Charles  P.  Taft  I,  who  com-  costs  of  professional  talent,  more  diversified  reader  audience 

bined  the  Times  and  Star  in  labor,  newsprint  and  machinery  the  demands  for  news  selection 

1880.  Prior  to  becoming  pub-  of  production.  and  presentation  with  a  maxi- 

lisher  in  April  1954,  Mr.  In-  ^  i,  i  r  •  ”1“"'  of  objectivity  will  be 

galls  was  active  in  business  and  *  “***‘*“  Earnings  greater  than  ever  before.  So 

government  service.  “Regret  over  the  passing  of  also  will  be  the  demand  for 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman  the  Times-Star  is  intensified  by  news  coverage  of  wider  range 

of  the  Board  of  E.  W.  Scripps  the  plight  of  those  whose  jobs  and  greater  depth. 

Company,  parent  of  the  Scripps-  have  disappeared.  As  many  as  “Happily  the  day  of  the  po- 
Howard  Newspapers,  is  a  can  be  used  will  be  absorbed  in  litically  partisan  newspaper  has  In  her  heyday  the  Times-Star 
grandson  of  EWS  who  added  the  combined  newspaper.  The  passed.  The  Post  and  Times-  maintained  in  New  York  one 

the  Cincinnati  Post  to  his  Times-Star  ownership  has  Star  in  its  editorial  policy  will  James  Murray  Allison,  a  highly 

“chain”  —  it  was  No.  2  —  in  promised  to  continue  its  pen-  be  completely  independent  and  colorful  and  dapper  figure,  who 

1881.  sion  obligations  to  the  limit  of  without  interest,  personal  or  wrote  a  daily  piece  on  New  York 

,  their  ability  and  stated  that  all  journalistic,  in  any  political  goings-on  and  who  entertained, 

A  Iragic  Ihing  treated  with  utmost  party.  in  his  Martinique  Hotel  head- 

Death  of  the  Times-Star  was  fairness  and  generosity  in  the  “This  does  not  mean  we  will  quarters,  thou.sands  of  Greater 
“a  tragic  thing,”  Mr.  Scripps  matter  of  termination  pay.  be  neutral  or  will  stand  aloof  Cincinnati  visitors.  Gus  Kaiger, 

said.  “We  all  hated  to  see  it  go  “A  realistic  appraisal  neces-  when  a  fundamental  issue  af-  Washington  correspondent  for 

and  nobody  on  our  side  is  par-  sitates  the  inescapable  conclu-  fecting  the  public  interest  calls  the  newspaper  back  in  the  20s 

ticularly  cheerful.”  sion  that  journalism  is  a  con-  for  support  or  opposition.”  and  early  30s,  was  one  of  the 

Mr.  Scripps,  who  has  been  tracting  business.  Costs  are  out-  Crp  ii  \nmM  best-known  newsmen  in  the  na- 

living  here  the  past  nine  years,  distancing  earnings.  Justifiable  ‘  tional  capital, 

added  that  he  had  been  reading  wage  increases  are  often  ac-  Some  great  names  in  the  Herbert  Coi-ey,  one-time  re- 

the  Times-Star  regularly  •  .  .  companied  by  madework  and  re-  world  of  journalism  flourished  porter,  left  the  T-S  to  become 

“it  was  a  hell  of  a  good  news-  duced  production  in  the  pro-  with  the  Times-Star.  Charles  national  figure  in  the  u^aga- 

paper.”  fessional  as  well  as  the  me-  Phelps  Taft  himself  wras  a  na-  **ue  field.  A.  E.  Bushnell  and 

The  formal  statement  by  the  chanical  departments.  tional  power,  both  in  the  news-  Claude  Shafer,  cartoonists  of 

Scripps-Howard  Post  on  the  paper  world  and  in  politics.  He  different  eras  in  the  papers  his- 

purchase  of  the  Times-Star  fol-  Sense  of  Loss  ^  brother  of  William  How-  tory,  saw  their  works  repro- 

lows:  “Newspapers  more  than  any  ard  Taft,  President  and  later  Juced  all  over  the  country. 

“The  pride  and  confidence  other  corporate  form,  take  on  Chief  Justice.  The  late  U.  S.  Georp  Elliston,  one-time  T-S 

from  which  we  at  the  Post  are  the  characteristics  of  men.  The  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  who  swiety  editor,  was  a  poet  of  con- 

naturally  not  entirely  free  to-  newspaper  must  be  a  loyal  citi-  owned  a  small  interest  in  the  siderable  note, 

day  is  tempered  by  the  humility  z^n  and  a  good  neighbor.  To  be  newspaper,  was  C.  P.’s  nephew.  yoe  oi  tne  iimes-btar  edi- 

with  which  we  assume  our  en-  a  respected  force  in  its  com-  Dave  Roberts,  writing  of  the  writers,  Clarke  a.  t  ire- 

larged  task  and  our  immeasura-  munity  it  must  be  honest  and  death  of  the  Times-Star  in  the  P^odped  vpp,  essays 

bly  increased  sense  of  responsi-  disinterested  in  its  judgments.  Enquirer,  recalled  that  the  late 

bihty  to  this  community  in  ^  ^ust  be  willing  to  sacrifice  Bill  Phelon,  an  eccentric  but 

which  we  will  be  called  upon  to  or  put  aside  its  individual  needs  gifted  newspaperman,  was  the  Janjes  Al^rt  Green.pcepesi- 

Play  a  greater  and  more  exact-  of  the  moment  for  the  long-  T-S  sports  editor  for  many  Jent  of  the  Cincmnati  Librpy 

mg  role  .  .  .  j  j  .  Board  and  an  outstanding  civic 

^  interest  and  advantage  ^  years.  Times-Star  city 

Newspaper  Economic*  its  readers  Its  fights  must  be  For  a  generation  —  ending  editor  back  before  the  turn  of 

,  in  the  public  interest,  even  at  with  his  retirement  because  of  ^he  century 

The  harsh  and  inexorable  the  sacrifice  of  its  own.  When  illness  in  1923  —  Joseph  Garret- 

demands  of  newspaper  eco-  it  has  measured  up  to  these  son  Sr.  held  an  iron  hand  over  Bom  in  Blizzard 
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S852,074  DAMAGES 


Judge  Restrains  Use 
Of  PR  By  Railroads 


Philadelphia 

A  decree  issued  this  week  by 
Federal  Judge  Thomas  J.  Clary 
restricts  the  use  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  techniques  by  the  24  East¬ 
ern  railroads. 

Judge  Clary  also  assessed  a 
judgment  of  $652,074  treble 
damages  and  $200,000  attorney’s 
fees  against  the  railroad  group 
and  its  public  relations  firm, 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates. 

Last  October,  when  Judge 
Clary  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Truck  As¬ 
sociation  in  an  anti-trust  action 
against  the  railroads,  he  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  railroads  would 
pay  80%  of  the  damages  and 
the  Byoir  concern  20%.  How¬ 
ever,  in  his  opinion  this  week  he 
said  there  would  be  no  appor¬ 
tionment  of  damages  among  the 
parties.  Now  the  charge  against 
Byoir  would  be  about  $28,000. 

Attorneys  for  the  railroads 
and  Byoir  have  been  awaiting 
the  fixing  of  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
ages  before  proceeding  with  an 
appeal.  The  case  has  been  in 
the  courts  since  1953. 

‘Tliird  Party’  Technique 

The  “third  party”  technique 
employed  by  Byoir  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  railroads’  interest  in 
certain  legislation  which  would 
curtail  trucking  operations  in 
Pennsylvania  figured  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  trial. 

In  the  decree.  Judge  Clary 
restrained : 

“Seeking  to  create  resentment 
or  hostility  to  plaintiffs  in  the 
minds”  of  the  public,  customers, 
legislators,  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cers  or  other  public  officials. 

Publishing  or  disseminating 
“false,  defamatory  or  deroga¬ 
tory  materials  with  regard  to 
plaintiffs  or  their  business.” 
This  included  the  preparation 
or  subsidizing  of  information 
relating  to  the  truckers  “with¬ 
out  disclosing  to  the  reader  or 
viewer  that  it  has  been  insti¬ 
gated,  prepared,  composed,  pub¬ 
lished,  disseminated,  produced, 
paid  for  or  subsidized”  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  rails. 

“Seeking  out  or  creating  or¬ 
ganizations  apparently  inde¬ 
pendent  of  defendants  to  carry 
out  any  activity  prohibited  by 
this  final  injunction  without 
publicity  disclosing  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  defendants  and 
such  organizations.” 

The  rails  also  were  enjoined 
from  employing  organizations  to 
do  any  of  the  things  mentioned 


in  the  injunction  or  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  anyone  to  do  so. 

Truckers’  PR  Costs  Hit 

The  truckers,  the  opinion  said, 
had  asked  for  $866,482.62  in 
damages,  which,  trebled,  would 
have  totaled  $2,599,447.86.  This 
claim,  he  said,  “is  based  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  the  total  of  all 
monies  it  paid  to  Allied  Public 
Relations  Associates,  Inc.,  from 
May  of  1952  to  1957.”  There 
were  also.  Judge  Clary  said, 
other  payments  to  “individuals, 
printing  houses  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations”  and  “a  series  of 
direct  payments  by  PMTA  for 
public  relations  purposes  from 
1949  to  1957  independently  of 
the  Allied  charges  and  based 
upon  the  increase  in  PMTA’s 
direct  public  relations  program 
over  and  above  the  average  of 
its  direct  expenditure  for  that 
purpose  for  the  years  1942  to 
1949,  the  date  when  the  court 
found  the  conspiracy  was 
formed.”  Allied  is  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  finn  which  was  retained 
by  the  truckers. 

There  were  trucker  public  re¬ 
lations  activities  during  this 
period,  according  to  the  opinion, 
which  were  not  related  to  the 
court  suit,  and  Judge  Clary  said 
that  “insofar  as  these  independ¬ 
ent  activities  can  be  segregated,” 
they  would  not  be  included  in 
damages. 


Included,  he  said,  were  such 
items  as  expenses  of  David  B. 
Charnay,  president  of  Allied, 
when  he  attended  conventions 
of  the  Teamsters’  Union. 

He  ruled  that  damages  aris¬ 
ing  directly  from  the  case  were 
$217,358  trebled  to  $652,074. 

“There  was,  in  so  far  as  this 
case  is  concerned,”  Judge  Clary 
said,  “no  necessity  whatever  for 
the  expenditure  of  fantastically 
high  sums  in  publicizing  this 
lawsuit.” 

No  Feeling  of  Guilt 

“We  still  have  no  feeling  of 
guilt,”  Gerry  Swinehart,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Carl  Byoir 
and  Associates,  said  this  week. 

“What  we  did  was  follow  one 
of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
most  commonly  used  present  PR 
techniques.  We  felt  at  the  time 
that  we  were  doing  nothing 
wrong,  nothing  illegal.  We  feel 
the  same  today.” 


Articles  on  Soviet 
Visit  Uncensored 

Minneapolis 

Wilbur  Elston,  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  for  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Russia  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries.  He  described 
some  techniques  of  Soviet  cen¬ 
sorship. 

“Five  pieces  that  I  mailed  to 
Minneapolis  from  the  Soviet 
Union,”  he  wrote,  “apparently 
came  through  without  even  be¬ 
ing  opened,  but  the  regular  Mos¬ 
cow  correspondents  from  the 
West  must  submit  all  of  their 
copy  to  the  Russian  censor.” 


33rd  Annual  Directory 
Lists  194  Syndicates 


The  33rd  Annual  Directory  of 
Syndicated  Features  —  Section 
2  of  this  week’s  issue  of  E&P — 
reveals  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  syndicates  in  the  past 
year. 

The  194  organizations  listed 
in  this  issue,  which  sell  more 
than  1,700  individual  features 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12  over  the  number 
included  a  year  ago. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has 
checked  each  one  to  the  best  of 
its  ability  to  determine  its  legit¬ 
imacy.  Speculative,  free  lance 
and  publicity  offerings  have  been 
eliminated.  The  requirement  for 
inclusion  in  this  directory  has 
been  that  the  syndicate,  whether 
a  one-man  or  a  large  organiza¬ 


tion,  sells  and  distributes  to 
newspapers  established  features 
on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis. 

The  Directory  is  completely 
cross-indexed  so  that  an  editor 
can  find  the  feature  to  seiwe  his 
purposes. 

All  text  and  art  features 
available  to  newspapers  are  al¬ 
phabetized,  cross-indexed,  clas¬ 
sified  according  to  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  identified  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  syndicates 
offering  them. 

Editor  &  Publisher  thanks 
all  the  feature  syndicates  for 
their  cooperation  in  compiling 
this  Directory.  Without  their 
help  and  support  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  gather  and 
coordinate  this  information  for 
the  benefit  of  newspaper  editors. 


NLRB  Opens  - 
Newspaper  ( 
Jurisdiction 

Washington 

More  newspapers  will  come 
within  jurisdiction  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  as 
a  result  of  Board  action  pur¬ 
suant  to  instruction  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  narrow  the  “no  man’s 
land”  of  business  operation 
which  is  subject  to  no  labor- 
management  regulation. 

The  Board  issued  a  ruling  in  " 
1954  that  it  will  not  take  juris-  ® 
diction  in  any  newspaper  case  ' 
in  which  the  employer  has  an  ' 
interstate  gross  business  of  * 
less  than  $500,000.  A  gross  vol-  * 
ume  of  $250,000  will  bring  a 
labor  dispute  within  the  pale  of  ' 
NLRB  under  the  new  rules, 
which  are  subject  to  discussion  ' 
with  interested  parties  which  * 
file  objections  before  Aug.  16.  ■ 

Radio,  television,  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies  which  * 
gross  $200,000  annually  also  be¬ 
come  subject  to  Board  jurisdic¬ 
tion  under  the  new  regulations. 
The  1954  dollar  standard  was 
$250,000. 

Congress  has  appropriated 
$13.1  million  to  NLRB  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  of  which  $1.5  ! 
took  into  allowance  the  exten-  ■ 
sion  of  Board  jurisdiction. 

The  proposed  standards  will  1 
be  put  into  effect  Sept.  1,  sub-  | 
ject  to  modifications  which  may 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  briefs 
of  comments  submitted  to  in¬ 
terested  parties. 

• 

Sale  of  Parade 
Is  Considered 

Offers  of  purchase  of  Parade 
magazine  are  being  seriously 
considered  by  Field  Enterprises, 
according  to  Arthur  H.  “Red" 
Motley,  president  of  Parade 
Publications,  Inc. 

No  decisions  have  been 
reached,  Mr.  Motley  said  on 
Thursday.  Most  recent  meet¬ 
ing  was  last  week,  in  Chicago. 
When  asked  if  $10,000,000 
might  be  a  figure  involved  in 
any  possible  sale,  Mr.  Motley 
said  it  would  be  “in  that  area." 

“Since  the  first  of  the  year 
there  have  heen  four  serious 
offers  to  purchase  Parade,”  Mr- 
Motley  said.  “Marshall  Field, 
Jr.,  is  in  no  sense  peddling  the 
property.  For  various  reasons 
so  far  there  has  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  been  no  meeting  of  minds, 
however.  Some  propositions 
have  been  definitely  turned 
down.” 
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JACK  ANDERSON,  Inveatigative  Reporter 

6  Days  He  Toils  for  Pearson, 
On  7th  He’s  in  Sunday  School 


Assistant  Columnist  Makes  a  Point 
Of  Being  Where  News  Is  Breaking 

By  James  J.  Butler 


Jack  Anderson’s  reporting 
may  be  tagged  sensational,  or 
sensationalism,  depending  upon 
viewpoint,  but  Columnist  Drew 
Pearson’s  assistant  unquestion¬ 
ably  is  a  workman  of  fascin¬ 
ating  distinction  in  the  trade. 

Recent  nationwide  notice 
came  when  he  was  found  in  a 
“bugged”  hotel  room  from 
which  one  part  of  the  Bernard 
Goldfine  entourage  was  under 
surveillance. 

Shortly  before  that  episode, 
he  was  publicized  as  one  of  two 
i  newsmen  who  made  a  midnight 
[  ride  to  carry  "borrowed”  files 

I  to  two  Senators  to  enlist  their 
help  in  preventing  a  whitewash 
of  Congressional  inquiry  into 
^  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  The 
‘  custodian  who  accompanied  the 
•  reporters  was  the  Committee’s 
General  Counsel.  He  surmised 
that  his  principals  were  up  to 
[  no  good  so  he  confided  in  Mr. 
j  Anderson.  The  result  was  exhi- 
■  bition  of  the  evidence  to  Sena¬ 
tors  Williams  and  Morse.  Action 
I  came  fast:  The  General  Counsel, 

'i  Bernard  Schwartz,  was  fired  but 
the  committee  inquiry  got  back 
on  the  track  and  eventually  the 
Goldfine-Sherman  Adams  rela¬ 
tionship  broke  into  headlines. 

To  Better  Understand  Him 

These  recent  incidents  are 
selected  because  they  still  are 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  newspaper 
makers  and  newspaper  readers. 
They  could  be  multiplied.  And 
they  may  frame  a  mental  image 
of  Jack  Anderson ;  what  he  looks 
1  like,  how  he  performs,  his  habits 
of  dress  and  speech ;  his  general 
behavior,  and  his  concept  of  the 
proper  approach  to  newsgather¬ 
ing.  Erase  that  image?  It’s 
about  100  per  cent  wrong! 

What  he  does  and  writes  in 
the  performance  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  chores  becomes  incalcula¬ 
bly  more  interesting  when  Jack 
j  Anderson,  the  man,  is  better 
understood.  Far  from  being  the 
prototype  of  television’s  elbow¬ 
bending  reporter  with  dangling 
cigarette,  beaten-up  slouch  hat 
:  and  frayed  trench  coat,  who 
'  talks  through  the  comer  of  his 
mouth  and  exchanges  insults 
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with  detectives  and  politicians. 
Jack  Anderson  might  readily  be 
taken  for  a  young  (35  years) 
minister  of  the  gospel,  to  whom 
the  smell  of  liquor  and  the  acrid 
taste  of  a  cigarette  are  alien. 

The  intriguing  thing  is  that 
the  latter  attributes  describe  the 
man :  He  is  a  practicing  Mormon 
who  tithes  to  his  church,  neither 
smokes  nor  drinks.  For  two 
years  he  served  as  a  Mormon 
missionary  preaching  religious 
doctrines  through  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Florida,  conducting 
funeral  services  and  other  ritu¬ 
als  with  the  authority  of  an 
ordained  minister  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  his  assignment.  In  the 
Mormon  Church,  two  years  of 
missionary  work  is  a  require¬ 
ment  and  ordination  in  the  min¬ 
istry  is  for  that  period  of  time. 

Sunday  Affairs 

Even  the  demands  of  pro¬ 
ducing  for  a  six-day  column  for 
Bell  Syndicate,  do  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  regular  weekly 
appearance  as  a  Sunday  School 
teacher,  instructing  a  class  of 
teen-agers  in  the  Silver  Spring 
(Md.)  Ward  (congregation.) 

His  schedule  of  activities  also 
includes  assisting  around  the 
Anderson  home  where  there  are 
five  children,  the  oldest  being 
7  years.  And  another  child  is 
calendared  for  early  arrival. 

The  Pearson  column,  "Wash¬ 
ington  Merry-go-Round,”  ap¬ 
pears  in  more  than  500  news¬ 
papers  with  an  estimated  40,- 
000,000  readers  each  day  except 
Sunday.  When  Pearson  is  out 
of  the  city,  it  runs  under  Ander¬ 
son’s  by-line.  Pearson  refers  to 
him  variously  as  "my  assistant,” 
“my  associate,”  and  “my  part¬ 
ner.”  In  whatever  role,  he  is 
second  in  command  to  a  staff 
which  also  includes  three  leg 
men  and  five  researchists  and 
secretaries. 

On  His  Own 

Each  morning  Pearson  and 
Anderson  meet  at  the  office  of 
the  boss  to  go  over  the  news  of 
the  day,  exchange  information, 
fill  each  other  in  on  stories  which 
are  being  investigated  (some  of 
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them  for  months  before  the  first 
word  is  printed),  and  decide 
what  the  day’s  program  will  be. 
From  that  point  out  Anderson 
is  on  his  own.  His  hours  are  his 
to  fix.  No  one  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  was  after  midnight 
when  he  accompanied  Schwartz 
to  the  Senators  homes  to  present 
files,  or  that  it  was  nearing 
1  a.m.  when  the  Goldfine  pub¬ 
licity  agent  discovered  him  in 
the  company  of  a  Congressional 
investigator  who  had  “bugged” 
a  hotel  room  rented  by  the 
Boston  textile  magnate. 

Jack  Anderson  has  traveled  a 
long  way  in  journalism  since  his 
first  job  as  12-year-old  editor  of 
the  Boy  Scout  page  of  the 
Deseret  (Utah)  News.  Heworked 
briefly  for  the  weekly  Murray 
Eagle  in  Utah,  and  became  a 
regular  staff  member  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  in  his  early 
teens.  He  was  18  years  old  when 
assigned  to  the  Tribune’s  city 
desk. 

In  the  early  1940’s  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  went  to  the  China-Burma- 
India  theatre  of  operations  as  a 
war  correspondent  for  the 
Deseret  News.  While  he  was 
overseas  he  was  called  up  by 
his  draft  board  and  notice  to 
report  was  sent  to  China.  But 
the  young  newsman  was  behind 
enemy  lines  with  a  detachment 
of  Chinese  guerillas.  The  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  System  set  up  a 
manhunt  which  failed  to  produce 
the  prospective  soldier;  behind 
the  enemy  lines  he  was  neither 
able  to  send  news  out  or  get 
himself  out. 

Two  months  later,  the  war 
was  over,  and  Jack  came  back 
to  find  Uncle  Sam  ready  to 
press  him  into  service.  All 
around  him,  men  were  being 
transported  back  to  the  States 
under  the  “point  system”  which 
gave  discharge  preference  to 
those  who  had  gained  the  most 
points  through  length  of  service. 
He  found  himself  “the  only  GI 
in  the  Pacific  theatre  of  opera¬ 
tions  with  no  points.”  For  a 
time  he  worked  on  the  Shanghai 
edition  of  the  service  paper 
Stars  and  Stripes;  when  that 
folded,  he  was  switched  to  the 
armed  forces  radio  service  at 
Shanghai  where  he  handled 
news  commentaries  and  dreamed 
of  returning  to  the  mainland 
and  getting  a  newspaper  job. 

Reasoning  that  Washington 
was  and  would  continue  to  be 
the  world’s  news  center  and  that 


Jack  Anderson 


the  best  way  to  learn  the  city 
and  its  sources  was  to  tag  onto 
a  columnist.  Anderson  called  at 
Pearson’s  office,  entering  “cold.” 
That  was  in  1947  and  the 
moment  was  opportune:  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  staff  had  been 
created.  He  got  the  job. 

The  young  reporter  attended 
the  University  of  Utah  but 
pulled  out.  He  enrolled  for 
courses  at  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity  and  at  George  Washington 
University,  making  up  his  own 
curriculum  which  crossed 
schools,  was  not  calculated  to 
lead  to  an  academic  degree,  but 
includes  political  science,  econ¬ 
omics — and  the  law  of  libel. 

A  prodigious  worker,  he  has 
written  two  books.  “McCarthy 
The  Man,  the  Senator,  the 
Isms,”  published  in  1952.  It  en¬ 
joyed  a  big  sale.  Also  “The 
Kefauver  Story”  (19.56)  “which 
didn’t  do  too  good.”  In  Septem¬ 
ber  a  third  book  written  in 
collaboration  with  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  and  carrying  both  authors’ 
by-lines,  will  appear.  Title  is  to 
be  “The  USA — Second  Class 
Power?”  Promised  is  a  hard¬ 
hitting  revue  of  America’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  maintain  prestige  mili¬ 
tarily  and  diplomatically,  with 
names  named,  and  incidents 
documented.  It  is  certain  to 
cause  a  sensation  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

On  the  very  current  subject 
of  eavesdropping,  Mr.  Ander- 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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2,344  Entries  Judged 
F or  ROP  Color  Awards 


Seventeen  advertising  agency 
executives,  assisted  by  other  ex¬ 
perts,  have  completed  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  exhibits  in  the  first 
Editor  &  Publisher  Awards  for 
the  creative  use  of  ROP  news¬ 
paper  color  and  the  second  an¬ 
nual  competition  for  ROP  re¬ 
production  of  national  adver¬ 
tisements  during  1957-58. 

Co-sponsors  with  E&P  in 
the  latter  competition  are  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Production 
Club  and  the  Art  Directors  Club 
of  New  York,  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

Judges  agreed  that  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  fine  group  totalling  2,344 
entries  in  the  two  different  com¬ 
petitions  had  been  assembled 
for  their  inspection.  For  the 
awards  for  newspaper  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  ROP  color  153  different 
newspapers  submitted  2,031  en¬ 
tries,  as  compared  to  145  news¬ 
papers  making  approximately 
1,800  entries  last  year. 

In  this  first  year  of  the  color 
creating  awards,  51  advertising 
agencies  and  96  advertisers 
were  represented  by  313  adver¬ 
tisements,  of  which  193  were 
in  full  and  120  in  spot  color. 

Winners  Announced  Sept.  13 

Winners  in  the  14  categories 
of  awards  will  be  announced 
in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  ROP 
Color  edition.  Sept.  13.  Winners 
will  receive  their  awards  at  a 
dinner  during  the  Third  An¬ 
nual  ROP  Color  Conference 
Sept.  15-17  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

According  to  J.  Rufus  Doig, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  chair¬ 
man  in  charge,  interest  is  stead¬ 
ily  building  in  the  event  and  a 
record  registration  is  antici¬ 
pated. 

Arthur  Porter,  vicepresident 
and  media  director,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  served  as 
chairman  of  judges  for  the  color 
creativity  contest.  At  last  year’s 
conference  he  had  suggested 
that  some  fitting  recogrnition  be 
given  to  the  art  directors  and 
copy  chiefs  of  agencies  who 
prepare  ROP  color  ads  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Judges  with  Mr.  Porter  were: 
Charles  H.  Brower,  president. 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.;  ‘ 

Paul  Darrow,  art  department,  . 
representing  Charles  'T.  Coiner, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  art, 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia; 

George  Gribbin,  senior  vice-  ’ 
president  in  charge  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  department.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc. ;  ' 

Rollin  C.  Smith,  senior  vice- 
president  and  head  of  the  art 
department,  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  Inc.; 

John  H.  Tinker  Jr.,  senior 
vicepresident,  creative  division, 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. ; 

Elwood  Whitney,  senior  vice- 
president  and  director,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  Inc. 

Lester  Beall,  consulting  art 
director,  and  Albert  Dome, 
Famous  Artists  Schools,  West- 
port,  Conn.,  were  the  non¬ 
agency  members  of  the  judging 
committee. 

Honored  will  be  the  agency 
directors  and  copy  chiefs  in¬ 
volved,  along  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  managers  of  the  firms 
using  ROP  color. 

12  Categories 

Melvin  Loos,  adjunct  profes¬ 
sor  of  graphic  Arts  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  judges  that  con¬ 
sidered  the  entries  submitted  by 
newspapers.  Test  was  for  ex¬ 
cellence  of  mechanical  reproduc¬ 
tion.  There  were  12  different 
categories.  The  breakdown 
showed  143  food  classification 
entries  in  spot  color  from  dailies 
over  250,000;  76  food  ads  in 
full  color  in  the  same  circula¬ 
tion  class;  93  general  ads  in 
spot  color  and  145  in  full  color. 

From  papers  from  100,000  to 
250,000  there  were  262  food  ads 
in  spot  color,  131  in  full  color; 
119  general  ads  in  spot  color 
and  202  in  full  color. 

From  papers  under  100,000 
there  were  247  food  ads  in  spot 
ads,  206  in  full  color;  123  gen¬ 
eral  ads  in  spot  color;  284,  full 
color. 

Judges  were  agency  art  di¬ 
rectors  : 

Steven  Baker,  Cunningham  & 
Walsh; 

Walter  Glenn,  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam; 

Walter  Grotz,  Marschalk  & 
Pratt,  past  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  Art  Directors  Club  of  New 
York; 

Joseph  0.  Wallace,  Ted  Bates 
&  Co.; 

Robert  West,  Sullivan,  Stauf¬ 
fer,  Colwall  &  Bayles; 


Ned  Wheaton,  Fletcher  D. 
Richards,  Inc. 

And  production  managers: 

Louis  Leon,  Lewin,  Williams 
&  Saylor; 

Eli  Gordon,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company; 

Milton  J.  Sutter,  Cunningham 
&  Walsh; 

Michael  T.  Winow,  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather. 

Thomas  P.  Mahoney,  Reilly 
Electrotype  Company,  was  a 
non-agency  judge. 

Host  at  both  judging  sessions 
was  Robert  U.  Brown,  president 
and  editor.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reps  Gather 
Data  on  Color 
Insert  Ads 

The  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  has 
decided  to  secure  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  Hi-Fi,  pre-printed 
color  advertising,  including 
space  costs  and  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements  of  each  paper  ac¬ 
cepting  the  pre-printed  insert. 

A  questionnaire  is  being  sent 
to  all  newspapers  through  their 
representatives  and  also  to  non- 
represented  newspapers.  This 
questionnaire  will  determine  the 
acceptance  by  newspapers  of  the 
insert  and  the  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements  of  each  newspaper. 

Full  details  in  printed  form 
will  be  available  sometime  after 
August  1  at  the  10  chapters  of 
AANR. 

The  mechanical  department 
of  ANPA  is  cooperating  with 
AANR  on  all  of  the  mechanical 
data. 

All  commercial  printers  in  a 
position  to  handle  pre-printed 
inserts,  regardless  of  the  meth¬ 
od  used,  are  requested  to  regis¬ 
ter  their  names  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  141  East  44th 
Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
This  information  will  be  made 
available  to  all  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

• 

InternationaPs  New 
Ark.  Mill  Completed 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany’s  second  southern  mill  for 
manufacture  of  newsprint  has 
been  completed  here.  Its  news¬ 
print  machine  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  375  tons  per  day  comple¬ 
ments  the  300-ton  daily  capacity 
of  IP’s  Mobile,  Ala.,  mill.  The 
local  plant  also  can  produce  475 
tons  of  bleached  kraft  board  per 
day.  It  employs  1400  people. 


200  Cover 
Middle  East 
On  the  Move 

Two  hundred  newsmen  an 
“on  the  move’’  from  Beint, 
Lebanon,  covering  the  crisis  h 
the  Middle  East.  The  nonail 
press  complement  stationed  h 
Beirut  is  between  15  and  20. 

“This  is  the  movingest  bund 
of  newsmen  ever,’’  Edwin  L 
Beller  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  said  in  a  dispatch  to 
E&P. 

And  “movingest’’  was  the  wi¬ 
ly  word  to  describe  the  trif 
made  by  one  group  of  reportaj 
and  photographers  in  a  taxi 
from  Beirut  to  Baghdad.  Tin 
route  covered  what  Dan  GO- 
more  of  UPI  called  “the  mm- 
derous  drive  over  the  Syriai 
desert  to  the  Iraqi  capital.” 

The  Gilmore  party  which  in¬ 
cluded  Dieter  Jespe,  UPI  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Tom  Sreithoir 
of  NBC,  were  given  a  friendly, 
hand-waving  reception  by  the 
Iraqi  rebels.  They  found  a 
carnival  air  in  Damascus. 

Heat  and  censorship,  the  for¬ 
mer  ceaseless  and  the  latte: 
somewhat  unpredictable,  offerei 
problems  for  the  Beirut  report¬ 
ers.  Another  headache  was  the 
delay  of  six  to  seven  hours  in 
cables  to  London. 

“It  is  impossible  to  say,”  Mr 
Beller  wrote,  “how  many  pound; 
have  been  sweated  away  in  the 
phone  booth  of  St.  George’; 
hotel  by  newsmen  shouting  their 
copy  to  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
New  York  and  other  points.” 

Covering  the  “war”  has  its 
unusual  aspects,  too.  Local 
rebel  leaders  grant  news  con¬ 
ferences,  answer  phone  calls 
from  reporters,  and  permit 
newsmen  to  tour  the  “battle 
field”  by  taxi  unmolested. 

• 

AP  Man  Draws 
North  Pole  Trip 

Hugh  A.  Mulligan  of  the  A.;- 
sociated  Press  will  represent  the 
wire  services  aboard  a  Navy 
blimp  headed  for  the  North  Pole 
region  next  week.  The  AP  wot 
the  wire  service  toss  for  the 
space  available. 

Mr.  Mulligan,  33,  has  beer, 
with  the  AP  for  seven  years.  He 
worked  in  the  Baton  Rouge,  La- 
and  New  Orleans  bureaus  befoR 
joining  the  AP  Newsfeatures 
staff  in  New  York  two  years  > 
ago.  He  will  file  his  dispatches 
on  a  pool  basis  via  short  wave 
radio. 

Purpose  of  the  blimp  mission 
i  is  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
lighter-than-air  craft  for  Arctic 
research. 
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3  Elected 
To  Board  of 
Knight  Group 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. — Officials  at  annual  meeting  in  Alcron  •  • 

include  John  S.  Knight,  president,  at  head  of  the  table,  at  left.  Clock-  /OiniOTl 

wise  from  him:  C.  Blake  McDowell  Sr.,  C.  Blake  McDowell  Jr.,  Charles  ^ 

E.  Clark,  K.  L.  Milburn,  Ben  Maidenburg,  Arthur  J.  Gucker,  Lee  Hills,  ^  •  All 

Leslie  J.  Griner,  C.  A.  McKnight,  Henry  C.  Weidler,  James  L.  Knight,  1 /\  <1  Cl 

Arthur  E.  Hall,  John  Watters,  Basil  L.  Walters  and  J.  E.  Dowd.  V  XxLJ.\J.O 


KniD’hf  (  TpOlin  Beacon  Journal,  assist-  below  tho.se  of  the  corresponding 

ant  secretary  and  treasurer.  period  of  last  year,”  Mr.  Knight 
Other  directors  are:  Arthur  said. 

Akron  Ohio  J*  Gucker,  business  manager  of  “Advertising  and  circulation 
Three  new  directors  were  the  Herald;  John  Watters,  as-  trends  are  healthy  in  compari- 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Knight  sistant  general  manager  of  the  son  with  the  national  average. 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  at  the  annual  Herald;  Basil  L.  Walters  of  Continuing  emphasis  is  being 
meetings  of  the*  company  and  Chicago,  executive  editor  of  the  placed  on  editorial  and  news  im- 
afliliated  groups  here  last  week.  Knight  Newspapers;  Arthur  E.  provement  because  of  the  con- 
m,  J  T  TT  Hall,  general  manager  of  the  viction  that  excellence  of  the 

The  new  directors  are  J.  E.  Maiden-  product  is  our  best  promotion. 

SarttfMN  cT"068"n!i,  a  executive  editor  of  the  “As  with  all  newspapers,  pro- 

AM  K  •  H  f  f  tVi  nH-  Beacon  Journal.  duction  costs  continue  to  rise 

semJ,  3  Leslie°J.°Grintr  of  Mr.  McKnight  also  was  named  at  a  time  when  the  recession 
Chicago,  production  chief  of  a  new  director  of  the  Knight  »s  cutUng  into  advertising  vol- 
Knieht  Newsnaners  Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes  ame.  The  result  is  that  news- 

^  ‘  •  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Mr.  papers,  along  with  other  ad- 

Newspapers  in-  Maj^enburg  was  named  secre-  vertising  media,  are  showing 


“As  with  all  newspapers,  pro¬ 
duction  costs  continue  to  rise 
at  a  time  when  the  recession 


elude  the  Akron  Beacon  Jonr- 


+1,  r»  •!  \T  tary  of  the  Knight  Foundation. 

nal,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  „  ^  ®  , 

the  Detroit  FrL  Press,  the  Mi-  Previously  secre- 


lower  profit  margins. 

“But  the  recession  is  proving 


eiroitp  ree  rre83,tne  mu  tary  and  assistant  treasurer,  is  to  many  advertisers  that  the 
Herald  and  the  Charlotte  - ^ -  newspaper  is  the  basic  medium; 


Observer.  The  Portage  News-  „  t  that  it  ha*?  the  advantage  of 

paper  Supply  Co.  and  the  St.  fleiibiHtv  over  magirtnes  and 

Lawrence  Paner  Corn  are  affili-  Publishing  Co.  entered  in  nexioility  over  magazines  ana 

awrence  Paper  Lorp.  are  afiili  ^  resolution  honor-  "^t^rork  television  and  that  it 


now  treasurer. 


John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  g  who  died  in  March  "Investments  in  newsprint 

Knight  Newspapers,  was  re-  ^he  age  of  30.  His  position  mills  and  stocks  of  other  corpo- 
alected  president;  Clara  I.  as  president  of  the  Portage  rations  show  market  values  well 
Knight,  vicepresident;  James  L.  Newspaper  Supply  Co.  was  left  above  purchase  costs. 

Knight,  general  manager  of  the  unfilled.  “Pension  trusts  are  sound  and 


ing  Frank  Knight,  son  of  John  "^oves  goods  at  lowest  cost. 


“Investments 


newsprint 


Knight,  general  manager  of  the  unfilled.  “Pension  trusts  are  sound  and 

Herald  and  publisher  of  the  p  ui  adequately  financed. 

Observer,  executive  vicepresi-  Profitable  Operations  -Future  earnings  are,  of 

dent;  Kenneth  L.  Milbum,  busi-  Despite  unsettled  economic  course,  dependent  upon  the 
ness  manager  of  the  Beacon  conditions,  the  Knight  Newspa-  state  of  the  economy  and  ability 


Herald  and  publisher  of  the 
Observer,  executive  vicepresi- 
Jent;  Kenneth  L.  Milbum,  busi- 


tor  of  the  Free  Press  and  the  ‘T*  -wniie  i  wouia  nor  venture 

,  vnth  expansion  programs  in  to  predict,  as  have  many,  when 

etald,  vicepresident;  C.  Blake  every  city,”  John  S.  Knight  re-  the  recession  will  end,  I  am  con- 

McUowell  of  Akron,  secretary;  ported.  fident  that  our  newspapers  and 

enry  C.  Weidler,  business  man-  “Each  of  our  newspapers  is  affiliated  companies  have  tre- 
of  the  Free  Press,  assistant  being  operated  profitably  al-  mendous  groiirth  potentials  to 

treasurer;  and  Charles  E.  Clark  though  earnings  are  somewhat  be  achieved  in  future  years.” 
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Soviet  Writer 

West  Covina,  Calif. 
Press-Opinion  News  Service 
has  added  a  Soviet  newsman  to 
its  panel  of  international 
writers,  it  is  announced  by 
George  W.  Neill,  director. 

Alexei  Danilov’s  first  report 
from  Moscow  on  the  Russian 
viewpoint  already  has  appeared 
and  is  the  first  Soviet  partici¬ 
pation  in  such  a  project,  Mr. 
Neill  declares. 

The  former  columnist  in 
Maskyvskaya  Provda  and  pres¬ 
ent  foreign  affairs  commentator 
for  Soviet  Weekly  answered 
questions  posed  by  Dennis  Bar¬ 
dens,  British  representative  in 
OPNS  “Nations  Speak”  fea¬ 
ture,  in  a  recent  report. 

Others  on  the  six-member  in¬ 
ternational  panel  are  Walter  T. 
Ridder,  U.  S.;  Tatsuo  Mitarai, 
of  Radio  Tokyo;  Dr.  Friederike 
Haussmann  of  West  Germany’s 
Stuttgarter  Zeitung;  A.  D. 
Mani,  editor.  The  Hitavada, 
India  and  Michel  Labray, 
France. 

Nations  Speak  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Mr.  Neill  one  year  ago 
after  two  years  of  preliminary 
organization.  He  is  San  Gabriel 
Valley  editor  of  the  Pasadena 
Independent,  Star-News. 

The  feature  now  appears 
regularly  in  the  I,  S-N,  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News; 
the  Stuttgrarter  Zeitung  and  the 
I  Hitavada  Nagpur  of  India,  Mr. 
Neill  said. 
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Hearst  Plans 
New  Building 
In  Baltimore 


Daily  Renews 
Its  Pledge  of 
Competition 


Baltimore,  Md. 

A  modern,  multi-million  dol-  . 

lar  home  for  the  Baltimore  Hpgw  's'S 
News-Post  and  the  Baltimore 

For  nearly  a  year,  a  program 

in  progress,  resulting  in  pur- 
chase  of  the  Reese  Building  at 

South  and  Lombard  streets,  the  fe-  i 

adjacent  building  on  South  Aerial  view  of  the  block  and  bu 

street,  and  several  other  struc-  of  the  Baltimore  News-Post  ar 

tures  on  South  street  between  building  is  at  right,  corner  of 

Lombard  and  Pratt.  building  with  the  flat  roof  coni 

On  the  site  south  of  the  Reese  _ entrance  (out  of  vm 

Building  will  be  erected  a  five- 

and  86  feet  wide,  designed  tiT!  Tarver  Given  Daily  Shifts 

in  architecturally  with  the  mod- 

Building.  fabric  of  the  Reese  ]3ij.00(;ion  of  AttentiOH  tO 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher,  ,  •  iv  T 

said  the  result  will  be  an  archi-  A /I  |  o  I  ^  f^AA/'C 

tecturally  harmonious  building  iTllClllll  i  i  C- W  O 
“worthy  of  the  newspaper  tra¬ 
ditions  which  cluster  a^ut  the  Miami,  Fla. 

Baltimore  American,  second  old-  Jack  Tarver,  president  of  At- 


■ . ^'5 


Jackson,  Miss. 

A  pledge  to  remain  constant 
to  the  policy  of  newspaper  com¬ 
petition  here  was  published  on 
the  front  page  of  the  State 
Times  on  July  15. 

Sale  of  the  New  Orleans  Hen 
to  the  Times-Picayune  “is  an¬ 
other  instance  of  a  great  city 
losing  the  competitive  factoK 
in  the  fields  of  advertising  and 
newspaper  r  e  p  o  r  t  i  n  g,”  com¬ 
mented  0.  A.  Robinson,  pub- 


Aerial  view  of  the  block  and  buildings  involved  in  the  expansion  plans  hsher  of  the  three-and-a-half 

of  the  Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American.  Present  Hearst  year  old  daily. 

building  is  at  right,  corner  of  Pratt  and  Commerce.  The  long  white  “At  this  time,”  Mr.  Robinson 


building  with  the  flat  roof  constitutes  the  proposed  new  space,  with  State  Times  restates 


entrance  (out  of  view)  at  Leonard  and  South 


Pro  Football 


Washington,  D.  C. 


its  position  in  the  Jackson  field 
of  journalism.  This  newspaper 
was  established  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  continuing  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  field  of 
this  city  and  its  area.  The  State 
Times  has  sought  to  maintain 
a  competitive  situation  in  the 
advertising  rates  and  has  per¬ 
petuated  the  policy  of  unbiased 
newspaper  reporting. 

“The  State  Times  re-dedicates 


The  Washington  Post  and  itself  to  this  policy  of  competi- 


est  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  na-  lanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  tak-  Times  Herald  is  convinced  that  tive  journalism.  The  spirit  of 
tion,  in  which  George  Washing-  ing  on  the  additional  responsi-  professional  football  is  big  this  competition  is  reflected  in 

ton  advertised  and  in  which  The  bilities  of  executive  vicepresi-  league  and  is  giving  it  the  same  both  advertising  rates  and  un- 

Star  Spangled  Banner  was  first  dent  of  the  Miami  News.  ti’eatment  in  coverage  it  foi>  biased  reporting  today.  This 

published;  the  great  Baltimore  Both  the  Atlanta  properties  merly  reserved  for  major  league  was  the  policy  of  the  State 


News,  and  the  well-remembered  and  the  News  are  members  of  baseball.  Times  the  day  this  newspaper 

Baltimore  Post.”  the  Cox  group  of  newspapers.  Because  of  the  Washington  born  and  will  continue  so 

The  American  will  celebrate  James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  president  Redskins,  the  Nation’s  Capital  years  ahead.” 

its  185th  ^  birthday  in  August,  of  the  News,  announced  Mr.  always  has  been  a  red-hot  pro  The  masthead  of  the  State 

Presses  with  full  color  facilities  Ta^er  s  assignment  upon  the  football  town.  For  Washington  Times  lists  the  names  of  52 

will  be  housed  in  the  new  por-  resignation  of  James  R.  Brum-  officialdom  and  its  underlings,  directors  of  the  Citizens  Pub- 

tion  of  the  building.  by  as  general  manager.  Mr.  thing  to  do  on  Sunday  lishing  Company.  R.  E.  Dumas 

The  News-Post  and  American  Brumby,  who  has  directed  the  afternoons  —  see  the  Redskins  Milner  is  president, 
building  will  stand  in  the  same  News’  expansion  program  since  pi^y^  whether  you  know  any-  The  State  Times  publishes 

block  as  the  existing  Hearst  Pro-  1951,  said  he  plans  to  establish  thing  about  the  game  or  not.  evening  and  Sunday.  Its  com- 

Hn/»rar\*\  RiiilHivkxv  or*  inrliicrviol  onH  rviTciriACC! 


Auction  Building.  an  industrial  and  business  con 

Decision  to  remain  in  the  gen-  suiting  firm  here. 


Sports  Editor  Bus  Ham  made  petition  is  furnished  by  the 


remain  in  xne  gen-  ^umng  uxm  nexe.  National  Clarion  Ledger,  morning,  and 

eral  area,  convenient  to  the  Belt  Mr.  Brumby  was  southern  „ _ %  ...  ’  j,.!, _ 

T  M  j  ^  'vuin  Footoflll  L63^U0  wltli  til©  RccJ-  N©wSj  ©vdiiii^j  witn  &  comDinw 

bine  Kailroad  and  to  various  manager  of  Ihxs  Week  before  i  a  ^  a 


AJiiic  xvaiixueiu  aiiu  u>  various  iiiaiiaKcr  ui  x  hias  rr  LWiuit;  i  •  i  i.  j  i  » 

arterial  highways,  led  to  the  joining  the  News.  From  1936  season  and  sam^ed  Sunday  edition. 

prolonged  negotiations  for  the  to  1945  he  was  with  the  Atlanta  ^  ' 

purchase  of  property  required  Journal  and  was  advertising  f:®!!  f  wTI  /fif’ 

for  the  expansion  program.  director  when  he  resigned.  “Game  of  The  ^wS’^^^verv  Kennedy  Sells 
The  existing  production  build-  Mr.  Tarver  was  associate  edi-  ^  in  Onilv 

ing,  which  would  adjoin  the  new  tor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  ^ 

building  with  access  to  it  on  when  it  was  consolidated  with  This  season,  confident  of  the  Co 


each  floor,  will  be  used  for  news-  the  Journal  in  1950.  He  then  sport’s  wide  readership,  Mr, 


Columbus,  Neb. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  formerly 


print  storage  and  for  various  became  assistant  to  the  presi-  Mr.  Walsh  experting  business  and  advertising  mana- 


specialized  departments  involved  dent,  general  manager  in  1952,  1^®  “Game  of  The  Week”  again  ger,  has  sold  his  stock  and 


in  newspaper  production.  This  and  president  in  1957. 
building  was  erected  in  1924. 

Harold  G.  Kem,  general  man-  * 


ager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  rwrc  n/Ta^  !>» 
said  expansion  of  the  Baltimore  ~  ^ 


plant  represents  another  step  Fred  DeLuca,  former  swing 
in  the  Hearst  Organization’s  man  and  rewrite  at  Intema- 


and  has  taken  Dave  Brady  off  severed  his  connection  with  the 
the  Post’s  top  college  assign-  Columbus  Telegram,  it  was  an- 
ment,  the  University  of  Mary-  nounced  by  Laird  Ix>omis,  gren- 
land,  and  has  him  following  the  manager. 

Redskins.  Robert  W.  Lofton  has  been 

*  j  named  to  succeed  Mr.  Kennedy 


At  home  games — and  some 


as  advertising  manager  of  the 


program  of  expansion  which  has  tional  News  Service  in  New  road  games— columnist  Shirley  Telegram.  Mr.  Lofton  has  been 

seen  some  26  million  dollars  York,  has  taken  a  position  with  complements  the  cover-  associated  with  the  newspaper, 

spent  within  the  past  three  the  Health  Insurance  Institute,  ^&®  Redskins.  In  all,  four  having  previously  worked  for 

years  on  new  buildings  and  New  York  City,  writing  news  staffers  covered  every  angle  of  newspapers  in  Nebraska,  Wis- 

equipment.  releases.  the  Redskins’  home  contests.  consin  and  Alabama. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Advertiser  •  IVewspaper 


papers  which  we  developed  re¬ 
cently  are  but  one  example  of 
our  efforts  to  get  more  out  of  a 
medium.  Other  examples  are  our 
use  of  product  tips-ins  and  spe¬ 
cial  space  units  in  magazines 
and  our  daytime  television  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  network.” 

$200  Million  Billing 

Y&R’s  Media  Relations  De¬ 
partment  is  currently  advising 
clients  on  the  spending  of  over 
two  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  in  advertising.  It  has  been 
said  that  about  thirty  million  of 
this  amount  is  being  invested  in 
newspapers,  but  Mr.  Levathes 
expressed  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  Y&R  is  not  known  as 
a  “TV  agency,”  a  “newspaper” 
or  a  “magazine”  agency,  but 
rather  just  as  an  “advertising” 
agency. 

Home  office  personnel  numbers 
170.  Because  of  the  all-media 
buying  operation,  the  buying 
staff  is  largely  Y&R  trained, 
since  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
hire  buyers  from  other  agencies 
where  the  training  is  special¬ 
ized.  Today  practically  all  Y&R 
buyers  have  had  a  minimum  of 
five  years  experience  under  the 
all-media  system. 

Mr.  Levathes  is  also  head  of 
media  in  the  Y&R  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  these  media 
departments  across  the  country 
work  closely  with  New  York  as 
to  media  policy  and  interchange 
of  information  and  services. 


media  director  XVlll 


Budgets  Must  Work 
Harder  Than  Ever 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


More  is  expected  of  media  to-  “In  our  buying,”  he  said,  “we 
day  than  ever  before,  says  Peter  have  no  formula.  The  job  of  ap- 
Levathes,  vicepresident  and  di-  plying  advertising  funds  is  far 
rector  of  media  relations  at  too  complicated  to  be  reduced  to 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  He  any  set  of  rules.  Each  individual 
pointed  out  this  week  budgets  campaign  must  be  based  on 
must  now  go  further  and  work  knowledge  of  the  product,  its 
harder  to  meet  current  market-  market,  thorough  research,  and 
ing  needs.  the  media  best  suited  to  sell  it. 

“That  makes  efficient  media  By  bringing  together  the  re¬ 
selection  of  top  importance  to  quirements  of  the  account  and 
our  clients,”  Mr.  Levathes  said,  the  values  of  available  media, 
“It  means  the  agency  media  man  we  match  them  up  to  an  efficient 
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Peter  Levathes 


Matthews  and  Everett  H.  E'rlick. 
Six  associate  media  directors  are 
Henry  L.  Sparks,  Frank  Coul¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  Charles  T.  Skelton, 
George  F.  Leithner,  James  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Warren  Bahr.  Four  as¬ 
sistant  directors  are  G.  Kirk 
Greiner,  Lloyd  Harris,  Thomas 
Lynch  and  Joseph  St.  Georges. 

The  18  all-media  buyers  are 
Russell  Young,  William  Dollard, 
Vance  Hicks,  Robert  Kowalski, 
Arthur  Jones,  Seymour  Drantch, 
Frank  Grady,  Donald  Foote, 
Thomas  Comerford,  Thomas 
Viscardi,  Arthur  Meagher,  Lor¬ 
raine  Ruggiero,  James  Scala, 
Kay  Brown,  John  Flournoy, 
Florence  Dart,  Charles  Buccieri 
and  Robert  Gleckler. 

There  are  also  21  assistant 
buyers:  —  Adelaide  Hatton, 
Eleanor  Paulsen,  Marie  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Clara  Haber,  Dolores 
Kreisbuch,  Joseph  O’Brien,  Paul 
Cox,  Joseph  Raffetto,  John  War¬ 
ner,  Mary  King,  Marie  Mooney, 
Genevieve  Hurley,  Edith  John¬ 
son,  Bette- Ruth  White,  Jack 
Hagerty,  Don  Hinton,  Robert 
Fountain,  Catherine  Brostrom, 
Donald  Procter,  Marcia  Roberts 
and  Ann  Purtill. 


licates 

mpeti- 


Guldager  New  Ad 
Chief  at  Field’s 

Chicago 

Carl  D.  Guldager,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  financial 
writer,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  including  Field’s 
Chicago  and  suburban  stores. 

Mr.  Guldager  has  been  public 
relations  manager  for  the  Field 
stores  since  1954  and  he  will 
continue  to  direct  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities.  He  joined  Field’s 
in  1946  as  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  co-ordinator. 
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KATZ  HATS  AND  THAT’S  THAT — Representatives  of  the  Kati  Agency 
went  local  on  a  visit  to  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune-Leader  office: 
Left  to  right — Ted  Rathbone,  New  York;  Tom  Flanagan,  St.  Louis;  and 
Bob  Keim,  Chicago. 


Editor 


ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 

Customers  Rich  Lode 
For  Candy  Ad  Copy 


Prospecting  for  material  for 
editorial-type  advertisements  in 
a  campaign  for  the  Barricini 
Candy  Shops,  the  Emil  Mogul 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  struck  a 
rich  copy  lode  in  the  customers 
themselves. 

The  idea  for  using  this  par¬ 
ticular  format  was  prompted  by 
studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  according 
to  Milton  Guttenplan,  the  Mo¬ 
gul  agency’s  vicepresident  and 
account  supeiwisor. 

The  creative  department 
coined  the  pun-title  “em-BAR- 
RICINI  Moment.”  The  public 
was  invited  to  write  letters  re¬ 
lating  some  embarrassing  mo¬ 
ment  solved  by  giving  a  box  of 
candy.  Offered  as  a  reward 
was  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Barricini  “Gift  of  the  Month 
Club.”  Space  of  50-lines  on  two 
columns  made  the  all-type  ad 
look  like  a  newspaper  feature. 

Original,  Bright 

“In  no  time  at  all,  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  customers  were  a 
rich  source  of  copy,”  Mr.  Gut¬ 
tenplan  said.  “A  good  many  of 
their  offerings  were  original, 
bright,  well-developed  and  un¬ 
inhibited. 

“One  thing  was  sure.  They 
weren’t  being  restrained  by  in¬ 
hibitions  that  often  beset  pro¬ 
fessional  copywriters — exacting 
account  supervisors,  space  re¬ 
strictions,  and  publication  dead¬ 
lines,  for  example. 


An  E&P  CITATION 
for  EFFECTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADS 
(No.  6) 


em-barricini  moment 

One  of  my  best  friends  was  echeduled  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  M  •  TV  prof.-am  the  other  night.  We  all 
talked  about  it  at  great  length  titr  weeks  before  the 
big  event,  but  the  night  of  the  broadcast  I  completely 
forgot  tbowt  it  until  it  was  too  late  to  tune  in.  Bright 
and  early  the  next  morning  I  ran  into  him  by  acci¬ 
dent  and  be  lookod  at  me  so  expectantly  that  1  began 
telling  him  how  superb  be  had  been  (bow  fine  bo 
looked  and  eo  forth  1.  He  plied  me  with  all  sorts  of 
<)ocetions  about  his  appearsnee,  his  voico,  his  answers 
to  questions.  Then,  grinning,  he  told  me  that,  due  to 
time  limitations,  he  never  got  on  the  program  at  all  I 
I  “made  it  right  with  Barrictni",  af  coorae.  A  bet  af 
Barriciai  Miaiatares  k  aech  aa  apprppriate  geature 
wheaever  plaia  eerda  waa't  da< — Mr,  D.  Qaeeaa. 

Sand  os  your  nxwt  “em-Barricini  MomenL”  If  we 
publish  it  you  will  win  a  year’s  subacription  ta 
Barricini  Candy  Shops’  “Gift  of  the  Month**  Club.  ^ 
BBS  •s^M  daodies.  2MS41st  Aw..  Ung  tslsad  Cdy  1.  N.v  bbU 


“Luckily,”  copy  continued, 
“my  friend  is  a  hound  for 
sweets.  So  I  sent  him  a  two- 
pound  box  of  Barricini  choco¬ 
lates  with  the  note:  ‘Never  lie 
to  a  minister.  You  have  the 
best  joke  of  the  season.  Tell 
your  new  congregation.  It’s  on 
me!’  ” 

Another  told  how  a  neighbor 
brought  in  a  meatball  stew  she 
had  cooked.  The  WTiter  re¬ 
ceiving  it  had  just  finished  eat¬ 
ing  dinner,  so  after  her  friend 
left  she  put  the  plate  down  on 
the  floor  for  her  dog.  Just  then 
the  friend  returned.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  plate  was 
given  back  with  profuse  apolo¬ 
gies,  and  a  box  of  Barricini. 
“Both  were  most  acceptable,” 
the  entry  concluded. 

“Here’s  one,”  Mr.  Guttenplan 
pointed  out,  “that  for  obvious 
reasons  we’ll  reject.  It  tells 
how  a  man  got  into  a  lady’s  rest 
room  by  mistake. 


Newspapers  have  compli¬ 
mented  the  agency  for  the  fool¬ 
proof  quality  of  the  advertising 
art  techniques  followed. 

“We  call  it  disciplined  sim¬ 
plicity,”  Mr.  Guttenplan  said. 

Chisel  Type  is  used  for  the 
headlines.  It  gives  a  clean, 
tasty  look.  A  combination 
charcoal  and  wash  drawing  is 
prepared  for  illustration  under 
the  direction  of  William  Jacoby, 
vicepresident  and  executive  art 
director.  The  signature  is  hand- 
lettered  and  stands  out  boldly. 

A  Valentine’s  Day  ad  got  an 
especially  good  break.  It  ran 
during  the  Heart  Fund  cam¬ 
paign. 

“World  Famous  Heart  Spe¬ 
cialist  Prescribes  Barricini  for 
Valentine’s  Day,”  ran  the  head¬ 
line.  The  drawing  depicted  a 
kindly,  elderly  man,  labeled  Dr. 
I.  M.  Cupid.  He  was  shown 
tasting  a  piece  of  candy  from  a 
heart-shaped  box  of  realistically 
drawn  chocolates. 

“Yes,  it’s  proved — by  actual 
tests,”  the  copy  continued,  “the 
human  heart  beats  faster  when¬ 
ever  Barricini  is  given  for  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day.” 


Downtown  Week 

“Downtown  Week”  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Oct.  19-25,  sponsored 
by  National  Downtown  Week, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  highlight 
growth  and  progress  of  “down¬ 
town — the  heart  of  the  city.” 


Salad  Dressing 
Ad  Success  Story 

“Touch  of  Genius”  is  how  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
describes  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  success  story  of  the  Wish- 
Bone  Salad  Dressing  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sales  of  the  original  Italian 
salad  dressing  started  seven 
years  ago  as  a  “take  home” 
service  to  restaurant  patrons. 
Today,  it’s  a  multi-million  dollar 
operation  with  national  distri¬ 
bution. 

Philip  A.  Sollomi,  a  one-man 
sales  force  in  1951,  placed  the 
first  $30,000  ad  campaign  cen¬ 
tered  on  newspapers  through 
Allmayer,  Fox  &  Reshkin,  Inc. 
This  original  budget  has  grown 
to  over  $1,000,000  with  85%  in¬ 
vested  in  newspapers.  Ads  ap¬ 
pear  in  250  daily  newspapers  in 
210  markets  at  least  4.5  weeks  a 


Press  Conference 

National  Distillers  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  film  called  “Press  Con¬ 
ference”  to  explain  its  sales  and 
advertising  program  to  liquor 
retailers  and  tavemmen.  Top 
executives  of  the  firm  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  press  conference  with 
four  newsmen  of  CBS  and  NBC. 


Mayonnaise  in  Color 

Nearly  90  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  are  bing  used  to  carry 
ROP  2-color  advertising  for  the 
C.  F.  Sauer  Company  to  pro¬ 
mote  Duke’s  Mayonnaise.  Marc 
Smith  is  account  executive  for 
VanSant,  Dugdale  &  Co.,  the 
agency. 


“We  were  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  quantity  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  quality  of  the  re¬ 
plies.  We  are  receiving  about 
30  a  day,  200  a  week.  A  vast 
majority  of  them  are  usable. 
They  are  well  written.  They 
give  evidence  of  real  thought. 
We  are  convinced  that  when 
published  they  will  sell  the 
social  aspects  of  candy.” 

Best  Joke 

A  signed  release  is  obtained 
from  those  whose  copy  is  used. 
Some  of  those  not  yet  used  can¬ 
not  be  reprinted  in  full  with¬ 
out  this  release.  One  told  how 
a  girl  gave  a  divinity  student 
friend  on  graduation  a  religious 
tome.  Much  to  her  embarrass¬ 
ment,  when  he  wrote  to  thank 
her,  he  pointed  out  he  was  glad 
the  book  had  meant  so  much  to 
her,  because  it  was  the  same  one 
he  had  loaned  her  to  read  some 
time  ago. 
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“But  the  caliber  is  generally 
very  high.  It  proves  to  me  that 
our  advertising  is  reaching  the 
right  people.” 

Large  Space  .Also 

Mogul  took  over  the  Barricini 
account  last  October.  Barricini 
is  a  family  finn  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Long  Island  City.  They 
run  50  stores  in  Metropolitan 
New  York,  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Philadelphia,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  annual  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  is  in  the 
middle  six  figures.  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  primary  medium. 
Besides  the  small  editorial 
copy,  large  space  is  bought  “to 
build  the  image  of  Barricini 
Candy  Shops  as  the  source  of 
luscious  chocolates  and  other 
confections.” 

“We  consider  candy  a  fun- 
food,  and  the  copy  our  writers 
prepare  is  sprightly  in  tone,” 
Mr.  Guttenplan  said. 


SHRIMP'S  ON! — Pictured  *t  Shrimp  Party  which  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune  and  States  9ave  for  advertising  men  in  Detroit 
are:  Left  to  right — seated,  Ed  Corbett  of  Gayer  Advertising,  Perea 
Beatty  of  Maxon  and  Jess  Fleck  of  Detroit  Times;  standing,  Vincent  <)■ 
Kelley  of  Jann  &  Kelley,  representatives,  and  Roland  Ledreyt,  national 
ad  manager  of  New  Orleans  papers. 
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New  Retailer  Tie-in 
Ad  Service  Announced 


Chicago 

A  new  technique  in  securing 
tie-in  ads,  paid  for  by  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  new  service  to 
retailers  and  the  manufacturer 
by  newspapers,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Tom  Binding 
of  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Bind¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

Known  as  the  “Plan  Alfa  Tie- 
in  Tie-up,”  the  program  is  now 
being  offered  by  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  Daily 
Mail  and  the  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth.  The  plan,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Binding  is  open  to  all  news¬ 
papers  and  has  been  favorably 
received  by  a  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies. 


Ads  More  Effective 


Basically,  the  program  calls 
for  national  advertisers  buying 
tie-in  ads  at  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  rate  along  with  their 


scheduled  newspaper  ads,  there¬ 
by  making  the  most  effective 
use  of  newspaper  advertising,  it 
was  explained. 

The  “premium”  over  the  na¬ 
tional  rate  in  Plan  Alfa  will  be 
for  space  delivered  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  national  rate  in 
the  form  of  retail  tie-ins.  The 
publisher  will  secure  these  tie- 
ins  from  retailers  on  a  no 
charge  basis. 

Mr.  Binding  offered  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  Plan  Alfa  situation  as 
follows:  The  national  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  of  a  newspaper  is  20c 
a  line  and  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  wants  50%  more  space 
than  his  national  ad  in  the  form 
of  retail  tie-ins.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  it  is  assumed  a 
1,000-line  national  ad  and  500 
lines  of  retail  tie-ins  are  to  be 
used.  The  national  advertiser 
will  pay  for  1,500  lines  at  20c 
a  line  and  will  receive  his  1,- 
000-line  national  ad,  plus  500 
lines  of  tie-ins. 


WORCESTER 
BILLION  DOLLAR 
MARKET 


“The  advertising  department 
of  the  newspaper  will  contact 
retailers  offering  them  tie-in 
space  to  this  particular  national 
ad  at  no  charge  except  for  sig¬ 
nature,”  explained  Mr.  Binding. 
“The  tie-in  space  may  either  be 
within  the  retailer’s  regular  ad, 
or  as  an  individual  ad  under 
the  retailer’s  signature  in  the 
space  amounting  to  25  or  50 
lines  plus  space  for  the  dealer’s 
logo.  In  this  illustration,  we 
have  assumed  the  manufacturer 
has  10  dealers  in  this  particular 
market  and  he  has  decided  the 
size  of  his  tie-in  ads  will  be 
50  lines.” 

Mr.  Binding  told  E&P  his 
proposed  plan,  already  put  into 
effect  by  the  Burlington  Free 
Press,  permits  tie-in  ads  to  be 
ordered  by  agencies,  with  all 
contacting  and  details  handled 
by  the  Free  Press.  The  agency 
receives  tearsheets  of  tie-ins 
with  space  bill.  Buch  a  plan 
provides  for  guaranteed  tie-ins, 
on  proper  days,  without  wast¬ 
ing  the  manufacturer’s  sales¬ 
man’s  time. 

Mr.  Binding  envisions  his 
“Plan  Alfa”  as  a  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  more  effective  at  the  local 
level,  through  the  impact  pro¬ 
vided  by  retailer  tie-ins.  It  will 
also  serve  as  a  method  by  which 
national  linage  can  be  increased, 
-  particularly  in  secondary  mar¬ 
kets,  it  was  pointed  out. 


some  outstanding  exceptions, 
but  in  general  tie-in  perform¬ 
ance  to  national  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  has  not  be«n 
very  good.” 

Under  Plan  Alfa,  which  is 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  ni- 
tional  advertisers,  any  adver¬ 
tiser  who  does  not  wish  to  tnkf 
advantage  of  the  tie-in  plu 
does  not  have  to  and  can  n» 
newspapers  just  as  he  is  usin; 
them  at  present.  Any  retailer 
who  does  not  care  to  tie-in  with 
the  proposition  does  not  havj 
to,  he  explained. 


Tie-ins  Vary  Today 


3Q.T90,000 


2nd  Market  in 
Massachusetts 

91.9% 

coverage  by  the 
TELEGRAM 
-GAZETTE 


•«  ■  II  ^ 


1940  1945  1950  1955  1957 

Source.  Sales  Management 


Daily  Circulation  1 62,449 
Sunday  105,300 

Audit  Dec.  31, 1957 


The  folks  most  apt  to 


hu\  TOMORROW  ore 


reading  the  NEWS 


The  Worcester 

TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  lac. 

Noliono/  Represenfofiyes 


Hi 


aeaiJit.  or  laai.o  station 


tonight  I 


Cleveland 

NEWS 


REPRESENTED  BY  KELLY  SMITH  CO 


Pays  for  Delivered  Space 


“If  the  publisher  is  unable  to 
deliver  the  tie-ins  the  manufac¬ 
turer  will  be  billed  only  for  tb 
space  delivered,”  he  continued 
“If  there  are  too  many  retailen 
in  any  particular  market  to  tie 
in  with  any  particular  national 
advertisement,  equal  opportn 
nity  can  be  offered  by  multiple 
insertions. 

“It  is  important  to  realize 
that  Plan  Alfa  is  a  transactioc 
between  a  manufacturer  and  the 
publisher.  The  space  is  bough; 
and  paid  for  through  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  present.  Agency  discount- 
will  be  allowed  on  total  space 
bought  as  is  the  present  custom 


Direct  Offer 


“Becuring  tie-ins  to  national 
advertising  has  been  a  great 
problem  for  both  the  national 
;  advertiser  and  the  publisher,” 
said  Mr.  Binding.  “There  are 
many  ways  by  which  national 
advertisers  have  endeavored  to 
secure  retail  tie-ins.  Borne  manu¬ 
facturers  allow  the  retailer 
100%  of  the  national  rate,  some 
!  50%,  some  base  advertising  al- 
;  lowances  on  the  retail  l  ate,  some 
on  purchases. 

“Publishers,  too,  have  difficul¬ 
ty  in  arousing  retailers’  en- 
'  thusiasm  to  get  them  to  tie-in 
with  national  ads.  There  are 


“The  publisher  makes  the  of¬ 
fer  direct  to  the  retailer.  Thf 
thought  is  that  the  publisher 
will  offer  the  tie-in  plan  only 
to  those  retailers  whom  his  sUf 
normally  calls  on,  namely,  to 
those  retailers  located  in  the 
ABC  City  Zone,  or  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty  or  Retail  Trading  Zone  - 
whatever  distribution  area  i 
the  publisher’s  policy.  The  del- 
nition  of  the  area  in  which 
publi.sher  will  solicit  Plan  Alfij 
tie-ins  will  be  described  on 
publisher’s  rate  card.” 

Mr.  Binding  further  ssg 
gested  that  a  closing  date  of 
proximately  seven  days  apply 
on  tie-in  insertion  orders,  thii; 
precluding  the  possibility  of>[ 
publisher  obtaining  tie-ins  ani, 
then  being  forced  to  advise 
retailer  of  any  cancellation, 
is  also  suggested  that  Plan 
tie-ins  run  on  the  same 
as  the  national  ads. 


New  5-Pomt  Drive 
Approveil  for  Wine 


flivl 


Ban  FrancI! 

Approval  of  a  new  $1,000,1 
advertising  campaign  is  »»• 
nounced  by  the  Wine  Advisory 
Board.  The  first  phase  of  a 
point  program  will  open  in 
tember. 

Media  selections  will  be 
nounced  later,  the  WAB 
nounced.  The  program  was 
pared  by  Roy  B.  Durstine, 


piel 
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GOSS  HEADLINER«FULL  COLOR  DECK 

provides  wide  range  ROP  Gosscoior  fiexibiiity 


Just  one  of  many  ROP  Gosscoior  arrangements,  the  Headliner  Full  Color  Deck  has  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  within  itself.  Working  with  the  press  units,  it  makes  possible 
numerous  web  lead  combinations  for  printing  either  spot  or  process  color.  Add  to  this, 
under-the-folder  leads  and  bay-window  web  lead  arrangements  for  greater  color  posi¬ 
tioning  and  you  can  see  why  Headliner  is  the  most  versatile  color  press  available. 
Three  colors  one  side  with  black  on  the  other . . .  four  colors  consecutively  . . .  spot 
color  in  all  page  positions  ...  all  of  these  can  be  done  economically. 

And  flexibility  can  be  yours  from  initial  planning,  with  the  selection  of  the  best  ROP 
Gosscoior  arrangement.  In  addition  to  full  color  decks,  the  Headliner  offers  half-decks, 
single  color  cylinders,  super-imposed  color  units,  and  color  fountains  all  of  which  can 
be  used  in  various  combinations  to  fit  your  specific  requirements.  Our  experienced  staff 
will  be  happy  to  assist  you  in  planning  the  ideal  arrangement  for  your  operation  at 
no  obligation. 

Contact  your  Goss  representative  ...  be  sure  of  maximum  flexibility  and  efficiency 
by  selecting  from  the  wide  range  of  ROP  Gosscoior  combinations— just  one  of  the 
many  firsts  of  Goss  advanced  design. 


Company 

SMt  Watt  Mat  SlTMt 
CMeaoeM.litinoia 

A  Division  of 
MIehls-Goss- Osxtsr,  Ine. 


ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


FULL  COURSE — Charles  C.  Mills,  center,  general  manager  of  Kolb'i 
Restaurant,  looks  over  an  edition  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-PicayuM 
(July  7)  containing  his  advertising — six  half-pages  and  four  quarter- 
pages.  At  left  is  ^ank  deSilva,  T-P,  and  at  right  is  Mrs.  Edwina  D. 
Fredricks,  art  director.  The  half-page  ads  showed  line  drawings  ol 
Kolb's  main  dishes.  Mr.  Mills  is  a  great  believer  in  full-course  adver¬ 
tising  for  restaurants. 


Sunbeam  Enters 
Clock  Market 


EVENING 

Qintejs 

MORNING 

TRIBUNE 

SUNDAY 

SCRANTONIAN 


CITY  ZONE  LACKA.COUNTY 

80%  71% 
43%  43% 
,...62%  59% 

source:  figures  ASCERTAINEOBYSlteSjtnPS  | 

USING  ABC  AUDITORS  REPORT,  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,1957 


•GEORGE  AMcDEVITT  COl,INC.  National  Represenfafives 
•  New  York  Chicago,  Philodelphio,  Detroit  Los  Angeles 


Chicago 

Sunbeam  Corp.,  is  introduc¬ 
ing  a  new  line  of  electric  clocks, 
marking  the  company’s  invasion 
of  the  electric  clock  market, 
calling  for  an  expanded  adver¬ 
tising  budget. 

The  new  products  have  been 
introduced  on  the  West  Coast  in 
a  test  marketing  program  that 
included  half-page  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  in  San  Francisco,  Oak¬ 
land  and  Los  Angeles.  Con¬ 
sumer  advertising,  beginning  in 
September,  includes  Sunday 
supplements  (This  Week,  Pa¬ 
rade  and  Family  Weekly)  and 
cooperative  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  Sunbeam  distributors. 
• 

Progress  Edition 

Quincy,  Ill. 

The  Quincy  Herald-Whig  re¬ 
cently  published  a  “Decade  of 
Progress”  edition,  totaling  126 
pages.  The  edition  dealt  with  the 
progress  of  the  Quincy  com¬ 
munity  since  1950. 


SAVE  TIME 
SAVE  MONEY 

STEREOSAW 

LOW  COST 
FULL  PAGE 

For  fo$f  cutting 
of  oil  plates 
Rugged  de 
pe  ndo  bi  lity 
Outstanding 
safety  features 

KEEP  ROUIN'  Write  for 
BUY  NOLAN  compfete  information 

NO  IAN  Dept.  E.P. 

Rome,  N  Y 
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%osV  Ad  Fills 
Church  Pews 

Charleroi,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wittkofsld, 
rector  of  St.  Mary’s  Episcopal 
Church  who  used  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  to  urge  church  at-  i 
tendance,  said  he  was  very  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  turnout. 

“It  was  very  good,”  he  added. 
“We  had  some  persons  who  i 
hadn’t  been  to  church  since  { 
Easter.  It  was  the  best  Sunday  k 
we  ever  had  on  a  holiday  week- 1 
!  end.  About  200  persons  at-  ' 
tended.”  | 

Here’s  the  advertisement  the  } 

.  minister  placed  in  the  lost  and 
found  section  of  his  home  town 
newspaper: 

“Lost  or  strayed  —  hope  not 
stolen,  a  few  hundred  of  the 
Lord’s  sheep.  Not  seen  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  Please  return  to¬ 
morrow  morning  to  the  green 
pastures  of  St.  Mary’s  Church 
in  Charleroi  where  a  table  will 
be  prepared  and  the  cup  will  he 
running  over.  No  questions  will  i 
be  asked.”  jj 

• 

Appointments  Made 
For  Research  Staff 

The  marketing  and  research 
departments  of  the  Bureau  of ; 
Advertising,  ANPA,  have  been 
combined  into  a  single  unit,  the 
Research  Department,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Howard  D-  ■ 
Hadley,  research  vicepresident  i 

Dr.  Hadley  announced  the  | 
following  executive  appoint’  ^ 
ments:  William  G.  Bell,  senior  i 
market  research  manager;  Leigh  | 
Dimond,  consumer  research  i 
manager;  Miss  Florence  Oise®’  ^ 
copy  research  managyer. 
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because  of  the  quality  of  its 
Washington  coverage? 
Well,  that’s  an  important  part  of  the  answer. 
Washington  is  the  news  capital  of  the  world  and 
covering  it  is  no  easy  task.  That’s  why  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  has  staffed 
its  bureau  with  some  of  the  most  capable 
men  in  the  business.  One  of  these  men,  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  won  the  1958  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
national  affairs  reporting.  In  commenting  on 
his  work.  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  said, 
“Through  his  stories  in  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  this  reporter  first  called  to  our 
attention  certain  questionable  practices  in  the 
labor-management  field  in  all  parts  of  the 
country."  Such  competence  in  reporting  the 
most  important  news  of  the  day  has  helped  gain 
for  The  Register  and  Tribune  perhaps  the  most 
unusual  circulation  of  any  paper  in  the 
nation.  Its  papers  are  read  by  70% 
of  the  whole  state  of  Iowa. 


Des  Moines 
Register  AND  Tribune 


3SO.OOO  COMBINED  DAILY  •  SOO.OOO  SUNDAY 
Gardn»r  Cow/as.  Pmidant 


Hometown  paper 
for  the  whole  state 

of  Iowa  •  •  •  /  ^ 


From  corrior  salosmon  to  Putitzor  Priz*  winnorl  CLARK  MOLLENHOFF  lolcl  Tho  Rogittor 
and  Tribuno  a>  a  boy.  Today  ho  is  on  important  mombor  of  its  Washington  Ruroau. 
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Heavy  Duty 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllliljlillllllllillKIliWIIIIIIMIIIIIMIIIilMimM  is  General  Electric  Credit  Cor-  General  Mills  will  use  a  20- 

.  rT^T~fc  mT<^T1VTi^  TAT  4  Tfc'VT'  poration,  initiating  its  own  ad-  page  rotogravure  section  in  five 

AIIYPti  I  III  /\  Tl  I  vertising  program  in  both  con-  Sunday  newspapers  Aug.  3  to 

”  J— iX  L  X  Xk^Xi  1  ±-7X1  V  x,  sumer  and  dealer  financing  in  give  its  30-year  financial  report 

_  the  appliance  field.  and  show  products  in  full  color. 

♦  *  *  Section  is  scheduled  for  Nev 

T’riMmp/i  in  advertising  can  be  York  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago 
short  lived.  Gore  Smith  Green-  Tribune,  Boston  Herald-Travel- 
land,  Inc.,  lost  British  Standard-  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Triumph  Motor  Company  Inc.,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
account  to  Doherty,  Clifford,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Steers  &  Shenfield  effective  Aug.  agkncy  appointments  - 
15  Waving  farewell  Pr^ident  Campbell-Ewald,  Detroit,  for 
Chester  A.  Gore  said  19o7  ad-  pjttsburg  division,  Kroger  Co. 
vertising  campa^  created  for  ^  Chicago, 

the  Triumph  TR3  Sports  Car  Bakeries.  .  .  .  Lon- 

moved  TR3  from  5th  to  2nd  ^asey.  Ruth- 

place  in  the  sports  car  field  .  .  .  ^  using  newspa- 

and  current  advertising  played  ^nd  TV  for  Mello,  new 

important  part  in  record-break-  Johnson  cream  wax  .  .  .  Goeh- 
mg  WbS  first  quarter  sales,  j.j^g^  Pennoyer,  New  York,  for 
Triumph  used  newspapers  in  Rgsistol  Self-Conforming  Hats, 
local  distributor  advertising.  Ac-  Churchill  Hats,  Ltd.,  and  Kevin 
count  amounted  to  $400  000,  is  McAndrew  Hat  Makers  ...  Gore 
expected  to  go  up  beyond  $o00,-  gn^ith  Greenland,  New  York,foi 
000,  according  to  David  Allen,  Linsk  of  Philadelphia,  Inc 
PR  and  Ad  director  for  Tri-  Betty  Barclay  junior  dresses  . . 
umph,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  priend-Reiss  for  Bar-Zim  To 
heavy  investor  in  newspaper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Jersey  Citj 
space.  Meanwhile,  Gore  Smith  ...  ,  „  ’ 

Greenlund  replaced  Triumph  M^mage 

billing  with  equal  amount  from  Company,  Los  Angeles,  fo 

Great  Western  Producers,  Ham-  John  Green  Corporation,  witl 
mondsport,  N.  Y.  and  promises  budget  of  $100,000  for  a  news 
to  announce  two  new  national  paper  campaign  for  Frencl 
accounts  this  month.  Peugeot  automobiles. 


Hottest  TV  set  on  today's  to  advertising,  budgeting  $50,- 
market  is  Philco’s  Predicta.  Be-  000  through  Moss  Associates, 
cause  of  liberal  cooperative  plan  and  backing  several  supermar- 
closely  related  to  sales  and  ket  items  with  local  new.spaper 
placed  through  local  dealers  and  ads. 
distributors,  it  should  build  con-  *  *  * 

siderable  newspaper  linage.  Rub.  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  is 
bing  hands  gleefully  in  Phila-  augmenting  established  news- 
delphia.  Max  Enelow,  director  paper  sei-vice  by  mailing  8-page 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo-  proof  book  to  dailies.  Book  con- 
tion,  reported  production  goals  tains  ad  building  tools  designed 
upped  twice  since  new  models  to  stimulate  consumer  prefer- 
reached  field.  Hardly  are  cases  ence  for  steel  pi’oducts.  Batten, 
unpacked  on  retail  floors  than  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  is 
consumers  take  sets  home.  Mr.  agency. 

Enelow  directs  $5,000,000  ad  *  «  * 

budget  through  Batten,  Barton,  “Phenomenal  selling  job!" 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  (Sher-  said  Maytag’s  general  sales 
man  Hoyt,  account  supervisor),  manager  when  Price’s  six  Nor- 
but  far  exceeding  that  sum  is  folk  appliance  stores  advertising 
total  from  co-op  which  can  reach  in  Nonfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  Led- 
$20,000,000.  ger-Dispntch,  and  Portsmouth 

*  *  *  Times  sold  845  Maytag  home 

National  Association  of  In-  laundry  appliances  worth  $250,- 
surance  Agents  raised  more  than  000  in  64  selling  days. 
$1,150,000  from  18,000  members  «  «  * 

and  is  ready  for  1958  campaign  Sid  Blumenstock  resigned  as 
to  include  Sunday  supplements.  Paramount  Pictures  advei'tising 
Copy  placed  by  Doremus  &  Co  manager,  effective  Aug.  1,  after 
extolls  the  independent  agent.  nine  years  in  that  job. 


Seneca  Grape  Juice  after  Aew  advertiser  on  Batten, 
three  silent  years  is  returning  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  list  ^^3.rr3.ntV 

m  Binding 

■  I  MM  I  ^  m  Bh  Columbus,  Ohio 

H  H  H  M  M  The  Ohio  Supreme  Court, 

H  H  Wm  recent  decision,  held  that  an 

gg  B  H  mF  BHI  advertiser  was  liable  for  any 
H  warranty  in  an  advertisement  if 

>pk(  harm  was  suffered  because  the 

i  '*  ^  product  was  not  what  the  manu- 

facturer’s  advertising  claimed 

I  i 

V  I  A  ^  woman 

|c  I  ^  M  i  who  sued  for  $30,000  damages 

II  ^  ^  charge  that  a  permanent 

wave  company  warranted  in 

^  that  the  permanent  w’as 

I?  “very  gentle.”  She  claimed  she 

^  A  almost  of  her  hair 

M  the  product.  The  company 


lost  in  its  defense  that  an  ad  is 
not  a  warranty. 

Here  is  what  the  Supreme 
Court  held: 

“The  consuming  public  ordi¬ 
narily  relies  exclusively  on  the 
representations  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  in  his  advertisements  .  . . 
the  warranties  made  by  the 
manufacturer  in  his  advertise¬ 
ments  and  by  the  labels  are  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers.  The  manufacturer  ought 
to  be  held  to  strict  accountabil¬ 
ity  to  any  consumer  who  buys 
the  product  and  later  suffers  in¬ 
jury  because  the  product  proves 
to  be  defective  or  deleterious.” 

The  court’s  decision  did  not 
affect  the  media  in  which  the 
ads  were  published. 


“Nasser  and  Arab  Nationalism” 
“Soviet  Threat  in  the  Middle  East' 


SAN  DIEGO:  A  BIGGER  MARKET 

With  1957  gasoline  service  station  sales  totaling  $96,168,000.00 
the  San  Diego  market  ranks  18th  among  the  nation's  280  Metropolitan 
County  Areas.  Sell  this  great  and  growing  market  through 
The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Combined  daily  circulation; 
more  than  200,000!  84.4%  readership  —  unduplicated. 

SALES  ESTIMATE:  COPYRIGHT  19S8  SALES  MANAGEMFNT  SURVEY  Of  BUYING  POWER 


When  the  fre  started  in  Iraq  on  July  14,  newspaper 
clients  of  Editorial  Research  service  had  in  their 
hands  thorough,  succinct,  objective  Reports  on  both 
subjects.  Report  issued  July  23  “Limited  War." 


<ri)r  liiego  Pinion  •  Evening  Tribune 

«  'Ti»  Jfi*;  ^  o/rr«/*"  W* 

I  COPLEY  MEW':  •  V,  r  v 

h 

. }  1 5  "Mowvefwn"  Newtpopers  covering  San  Dtego.  CelHornia  -  NertKern  HKnei*  —  Springfwtd,  MtnoN  —  me  4  Create 
^  Let  Angeket .  .  .  served  by  the  COPLEY  Wethingiert  Bwreov  ortd  the  COPLEY  Newt  Service 

lirtESINTID  NATIONAllY  tY  WtST-HOlllDAY  CO..  INC 


list  19tli  St..  N.W.,  Wathlneton  t.  0.  C.  STtrline  3-80*0 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


While  it  is  our  fond  hope  that 
classified  selling  has  not  falla 
to  the  level  exemplified  by  those 
bakery  clerks,  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  many  classified  salei- 
people  with  whom  we  have  had 
contact  both  in  placing  ads  and 
on  a  test  basis  have  developed  i 
rather  stiff-necked  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  public.  “These  are  our 
rates ;  you  must  conform  to  theee 
no  cancellations  after 
such  and  such  an  hour;  we’ri  j 
closed  Saturday  and  Sunday,, - 
While  these  rules  neco^;j 
sarily  exist  the  public  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  polite  and  reasonabbjj 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Take  a  New  Look 
at  BUFFALO 
and  its  Suburbs 


Sharper  Selling  Urged 
For  Basic  Categories 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

rules 

About  100  top  industrialists  Long  an  advocate  of  intensive 
gathered  at  New  York’s  Bilt-  training  and  retraining  for  clas-  „ 
more  Hotel  one  day  last  week  sified  personnel,  Kenneth  Har- 
to  receive  a  secret  briefing  from  rington,  CAM,  Dayton  (Ohio) 

William  C.  Truppner,  Director  Daily  News,  in  a  talk  prepared 

of  the  Offices  of  Business  Mobil-  for  the  ANCAM  Convention 

ization.  The  subject  was  defense  cited  an  example  of  the  poor 

mobilization  and  the  mainten-  selling  which  has  no  doubt  ag- 

ance  of  production  in  a  national  gravated  the  symptoms  of  re¬ 
emergency.  cession  we  have  been  experi- 

Also  discussed  were  such  encing.  The  story  appeared  on  Point  Program 

matters  as  possible  production  front  page  of  the  Dayton 

dislocation  as  a  result  of  nuclear  News  on  April  24th  of  this  year  Harrington’s  5  noin 

attack  and  the  continuance  of  “^der  the  caption  “Crummy  -ram’ for  sales  training  ar 
“cold  war”  production  with  a  Selling  Gets  But  Crumbs.”  It  ^^^h  notTngr^rS 

possible  “Korean  type”  action  relates  the  story  of  four  Na-  personnel  is  not  i 

thrown  in.  tional  Cash  Register  salesmen  ^  continuin 

who  were  given  ?15  each  and 

Less  Volatile  instructed  to  walk  into  12  It  m  surprising,  in  just  3  n 

,  ,  .  j  1  r  1  ^  i  how  far  a  sales  person  car 

The  implications  of  meetings  ,  ^  i  ^  ^te  from  the  training  th 

such  as  this  to  Classified  are  «  the  clerk  sugpsted  originally  received, 

clear.  They  are  already  mani-  w®re  o  uy  pgj.jo(ji(.  refreshing  cours 

festing  themselves  in  the  swell-  I,  one  s  re.  n  g^jjj  prepare  a  sale 

ing  help  wanted  columns  which  later,  they  came  back  with  ^ 

last  year  caused  not  only  total  v,  ®  merchant  the  many  benel 

want  ad  volume  to  drop  but  put  £1*®'  classified,  and  at  the  sam( 

'  •  •  11  cial  on  buttermilk  bread.  Two  ■  .  •  .. 

a  crimp  in  overall  newspaper  ,  „  n  j  •  ^  u  i  maintain  enthusiasm  an 
/..  .  1.  ■  salesmen  walked  into  one  bakery  i  , 

profits  in  every  area  where  in-  j  i..  i.-  j  ^  know-how  with  your  salesi 

,  j  .  .  1  j  i-  •  ^  i  and  the  one  mentioned  to  the 

dustrial  production  is  a  factor  ^  *<2.  Be  patient  with  you 

I  in  tne  economy.  cookies  People  who  are  hearing 

1  \v  hile  a  help  wanted  comeback  good.”  The  salesman  re-  plamts  or  objections  whi« 

will  take  the  “pressure”  off  the  ported  that  the  clerk  seemed  ^  them,  getting  turn 

,  classified  department,  most  annoyed  and  did  not  follow  up  they  hadn’t  expected; 
CAMs  are  going  ahead  with  the  tbe  sueeestion  tends  to  panic  them  if 

-.1 _ 1.-.  i: _ i _  _ .fij _  ^  -L, 


explanation  and  a  sympathetk 
attitude.  Too  often  the  tone  it 
reflective  of  a  “Take  it  or  Lesw] 
it”  approach  on  the  part  of  tin 
salesman  or  ad  taker. 


CMCCRT0tr*«4 


VIST  SfRK 


^^AUlOftA 


...a  Concentrated, 
Fast-Growing 
Market 

for  your  products 


Eight  counties  make  up  the  complete 
BufTalo  Market  extending  up  to  60  miles 
from  the  heart  of  the  city. 

But  1,054.535,  or  over  62%  of  the 
8-County  population,  live  within  13 
miles  of  Buffalo  City  Hall.  Population 
has  grown  20%  since  1930. 

Here,  then,  is  a  new  picture  of  Buffalo 
and  the  suburban  residential  area,  which 
extends  virtually  without  interruption 
beyond  the  City  and  the  ABC  City  Zone. 
It’s  a  continuous,  concentrated,  fast- 
growing  market  made  up  of  families  who 
earn  their  livings  within  the  area  and 
look  to  it  for  all  their  shopping  needs. 


Stiff-Necked  Attitude 


vertisers,  the  real  purpose  of 
advertising — and  that  the  su^ 
cess  of  any  advertising  program 
is  a  two-way  street — full  and 
complete  cooperation  between 
advertiser  and  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative. 

“4.  To  use  every  available  rfr 
source  for  information  that  will 
assist  in  conveying  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  advertiser  the  true 
powers  of  Classified  advertising- 

“5.  To  dig  into  a  prospectiw 
advertisers  specific  problem  and 
prepare  a  custom-built  adve^ 
tising  program;  covering 
least  one  month  of  advertising. 

To  discourage  short  time 
runs.” 


WRITE  tor  this 
interesting  new  study, 
"Buffalo  and  Suburbs," 
based  on  the  local 
situation  as  it  actually  is. 
It's  a  study  to  give 
you  a  true  picture  of 
Buffalo  strictly  from  a 
local,  on-the-spot 
viewpoint. 


ROP  COLOR  available  bath  daily 
and  Sunday 

Member:  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and 
Sunday  Magazine  Networks 


Buffalo  Courier-Express 


•  Bwonina  *  Sundoy 


Western  New  York's  Only  Morning 
and  Sunday  Newspaper 

Representatives:  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott 
Pacific  Coast:  Doyle  &  Hawley 


Morning 


»ims&  OBOE’S 

HiBfinarrMiiD 
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Sandlot  Baseball  for  wellK>rganized  Youth  Program 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 

makes  local  pictorial  features 
practical  for  any  newspaper 

says  The  Norman  ( Ok! a.)  Transcript 


Action  shots,  like  this  one  of  new  Chamber  of 


Commerce  manager,  convey  immediacy  of  news 


event  far  better  than  traditional  mug  shots. 


advertising  are  made  practical  and  profitable  by  the 
Scan-A-Graver.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  practical  and  eco 
nomical  way  to  build  circulation  and  increase  advertising 
revenue  for  your  paper,  take  a  careful  look  at  the  results 
produced  by  photo-foumalism  and  photo-advertising  with 


Regular  photo  features  have  helped  The  Transcript  to 
increase  circulation,  increase  advertising  revenue,  and  win 
its  11th  Sweepstakes  Award  in  state  press  competition  since 
1936.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ideas  The  Transcript  uses  regu¬ 
larly  because  engravings  are  produced  so  easily  on  their 


Scan-A-Graver. 


the  Scan-A-Graver. 


•  A  weekly  garden  column  and  a  weekly  Home  Page  featur¬ 
ing  pictures  of  local  people  and  places,  rather  than  stock 
photos. 

•  A  monthly  Calendar  Girl  using  local  beauties  to  illustrate 


The  full  report  on  The  Transcript’s  use  of  pictures  appears 
in  “Impressions,”  Fairchild’s  magazine  of  photo-journalism. 
For  your  free  copy,  write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.I.,  New  York,  Dept.  70. 


a  seasonal  theme. 

•  A  weekly  feature  about  local 
teen-agers  who  are  doing  con¬ 
structive  work  in  the  community. 

•  A  photo  quiz  that  stumps  read¬ 
ers  with  odd-angle  shots  of 
familiar  buildings  in  Norman. 

The  experience  of  The  Norman 
Transcript  proves  that  all  these 
features,  together  with  special 
photo  stories  on  civic  projects,  local 
sports  or  human  interest,  and  photo 


Choose  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Sizer  where  you  need  plates 
which  are  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original  copy,  or 
where  large  size  engravings  (up  to  12%  x  16  inches)  are 
desired.  Investigate  both  machines  .  .  .  choose  the  one 
that  fits  your  needs. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER®*  SCAN-A-SIZER® 

Ele«.fronic  Engravin9  Machines 


'  Oftirfcf  OfRcas;  WolpeU,  Matt.;  Aflonta.  Go.;  Chicago,  in.j 
lot  Ang«l«t,  Col.;  Son  Froncitco,  Col.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


Transcript  photograph 
G*rner  and  Managin) 
Dale  Heckendorn  seU 
tos  for  a  picture  layou 


PHILADELPHIA 


15,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Ad  Success  Story  cobono,  owners  of  the  firm,  were  the  Times-Picayune  and  States. 

Nparc  r’limnv  brake  they  had  to  borrow  a  In  June  they  were  second  larg- 

®  couple  of  bucks  every  day  or  est  spot  advertiser  on  WDSU-  ^  ^ 

New  Orleans  so  from  a  cop  to  eat  lunch  and  TV.  WWL-TV,  WJMR-TV  and  ^0^8  Ad  GfllllS 

A  real  estate  advertising  sue-  put  gas  in  the  car,”  according  radio  were  also  used, 

cess  story  reaches  a  climax  the  to  R.  J.  Caire,  agency  president.  By  July  11  the  firm  had  sold  Charleston  ^ 

weekend  of  Aug.  8-10,  when  “Both  had  made  big  money  in  better  than  $500,000  worth  of  jj^jg  city’s  two  daily 
Family  Real  Estate,  Inc.,  places  1057,  but  were  saving  any  real  propei  ty  in  Jefferson  Parish.  A  paperg  have  completed  the 
saturation  newspaper,  radio  and  borrowing  power  for  the  day  sales  force  of  about  50  will  three  months  of  consolida 
TV  advertising  through  Rad-  when  they  might  be  able  to  get  jump  to  80  in  August.  eration  by  posting  a  4  pi 

lauer  &  Caire  Advertising  .started  in  a  new  business  deal,”  The  weekend  of  Aug.  8-10  inrrAnu*.  in  national  adve 
Agency,  Inc.  Mr.  Caire  said.  will  be  “the  wildest,  wooliest  Jinag^ 

About  three  months  ago  War-  The  deal  materialized.  They  three-ring  selling  circus  ever  -phe  morning  Chariest 
ren  Griffith,  Jr.,  and  Louis  Ric-  borrowed.  Color  ads  were  run  in  staged,”  Mr.  Caire  predicted.  -ette  and  evening  Daih 


Consolidation 


A<1  Materials  Held 
Exempt  from  Tax 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  has 
overruled  a  sales  tax  decision 
which  held  that  mats,  etchings 
and  engravings  bought  by  stores 
for  newspaper  advertising  use 
were  subject  to  state  sales  tax. 
The  new  decision  exempts  such 
purchases  by  stores  from  the 
tax. 

The  decision,  which  involved 
an  Akron  store  and  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  read: 

“Mats,  engravings  and  etch¬ 
ings  purchased  by  a  retail  busi¬ 
ness  concern  and  then  delivered 
by  it  without  charge  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  for  u.se  in 
newspaper  advertisements  con¬ 
cerning  its  merchandise  are  used 
directly  in  making  retail  sales 
.  .  .  and  sales  of  such  materials 
for  such  purpose  are  exempt 
from  the  tax.” 

The  exemption  had  been 
denied  by  the  Ohio  tax  commis¬ 
sioner  and  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals. 


in  PERFECTION®  Paper  Roll  Products 
and  PERFECTION®  Flat  Gummed  Paper 


From  a  very  small  beginning  in  1905,  Paper  Manufacturers  Company  has 
become  the  leader  of  QUALITY  in  its  specialized  field.  We  are  proud  of  the 
CONFIDENCE  demonstrated  by  the  acceptance  which  PERFECTION 
PRODUCTS  have  received  among  our  many  customers  throughout  the  world. 


Small  Rolls  and  Folded  Paper  Products 


TVB  After  Bank  Ads 

Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  is  distributing  to  mem¬ 
bers  a  kit  of  27  case  histories 
on  how  commercial  banks,  sav¬ 
ings  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  used  T\ 
successfully. 
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PERFECTION*  Flat  Gummed  Paper 
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This  interchange  on  the  Northeast  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  o  gateway  to  the  scenic  Pocono  Mountains. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Hidden  steel  puts  smooth  riding  in  every  mile 


As  you  breeze  along  through  green  reinforcing  steel  alone  in  every  mile, 
hills  and  meadows  and  over  winding  Bridges  and  other  structures  are  also 
streams,  you’re  seldom  aware  of  all  the  built  largely  with  steel.  And  there’s 

steel  that  goes  into  the  building  of  sheet  steel  in  drainage  systems,  steel 

a  modern  highway.  Oddly  enough,  fencing  to  keep  the  cows  off  the  high- 

much  of  the  steel  is  not  even  visible.  way,  and  sturdy  steel  guard  rail  to  help 

Buried  in  the  concrete  roadbed,  for  make  your  journey  a  safe  one. 

example,  is  a  network  of  rugged  steel  Supplying  the  widest  range  of  high- 
bars  that  literally  holds  the  concrete  to-  way  steels  in  the  nation,  Bethlehem 
gether,  making  your  ride  silky  smooth  is  geared  to  furnish  the  steel  needed 
for  years  to  come.  In  a  modern  four-  to  keep  our  highway-building  program 
lane  road,  there’s  about  120  tons  of  moving  rapidly  ahead. 
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PROMOTION 


Any  Ideas  for  Making 
Plant  Tours  a  Hit? 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


A  country  parson  once  asked 
the  famous  Brooklyn  preacher, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  how  to 
keep  Sunday  congregations 
awake  during  the  sermon. 

“Have  an  usher  prod  the 
minister  with  a  sharp  stick,” 
was  Beecher’s  quick  reply. 

The  same  advice,  it  seems 
to  us,  might  well  be  applied  to 
those  newspaper  people  —  pro¬ 
motion  people  among  them  — 
who  deplore  the  “fact”  that 
newspapers  lack  the  “glamor” 
that  radio  and  television  have 
built  into  them. 

What  is  it,  we  wonder,  if  it 
isn’t  “glamor,”  that  brings  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  every 
year  to  newspaper  offices  with 
the  eager  desire  to  “see  how  the 
paper  is  put  together”? 


Samples  of  Showmanship 


It  isn’t  glamor  that  newspa¬ 
pers  lack.  It  may  be  the  show¬ 
manship  with  which  to  mer¬ 


chandise  that  glamor.  And  yet, 
two  promotions  are  at  hand  this 
week  that  give  every  evidence 
of  newspaper  showmanship. 

One  is  a  48-page  colorgravure 
magazine  distributed  by  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  to  mark 
Its  removal  to  a  new  and  modern 
plant. 

The  other  is  a  36-page  book¬ 
let  put  out  by  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post. 

We  say  that  these  promotions 
reveal  showmanship  because 
each  seeks  to  show  the  newspa¬ 
per  it  represents  at  its  very 
best,  and  that  requires  show¬ 
manship.  Our  point  is  that  the 
element  of  showmanship  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  newspaper  makeup. 
Our  problem  is  that  we  don’t 
use  it  as  often  as  we  should, 
and  that  is  every  day  of  the 
year. 

The  Boston  Globe  section  is 
a  beautiful  job.  Not  only  does 


E 


verywhere, 
at  agencies  and 
clients,  men  who 
can  help  you  build 
linage  records 


read 


it  tell  the  story  of  the  Globe, 
it  also  tells  a  good  part  of  the 
story  of  modern  Boston.  In  this 
way,  the  section  serves  an  im¬ 
portant  civic  need.  It  shows 
leadership  in  formulating  com¬ 
munity  thinking  along  the  line 
that  the  city  of  Boston  and  the 
suburbs  of  Boston  must  work 
together  to  preserve  and  in¬ 
sure  the  prosperity  of  metro¬ 
politan  Boston. 

The  Bridgeport  Post  booklet 
is  less  ambitious.  It  is  designed 
as  a  souvenir  for  plant  visitors. 
But  within  its  scope  it  tells 
simply  and  illustrates  tellingly 
the  story  of  how  a  newspaper  is 
put  together  to  serve  the  reader. 


one  of  your  star  reporters.  May¬ 
be  somebody  will  come  up  with 
some  good  ideas  before  this 
year’s  Newspaper  Week. 


W'hich  is  More  Memorable 


published  at: 
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But  to  get  back  for  a  minute 
to  the  thousands  of  people  who 
every  year  want  to  see  a  news¬ 
paper  put  together.  How  much 
showmanship  do  we  employ  in 
handling  them?  Do  we  merely 
take  them  through  our  plants, 
try  to  explain  to  them  what 
goes  on,  and  then  send  them  on 
their  way  with  a  souvenir  book¬ 
let  and  maybe  a  slug  or  two  of 
lead? 

Some  promotion  managers 
have  been  thinking  about  this 
lately.  They  have  been  thinking 
about  the  satisfaction  these 
visiting  groups  get  in  relation 
to  the  satisfaction  television 
studio  audiences  get.  At  first 
blush,  the  comparison  may  seem 
far-fetched. 

The  real  point  is,  how  do  the 
people  themselves  make  the 
comparison,  since  we  assume 
that  the  same  people  make  up 
both  newspaper  plant  visitor 
groups  and  television  studio 
audiences?  Which  “show”  gives 
them  the  greater,  the  more 
memorable  satisfaction? 

There  is  much  to  think  about 
here.  Maybe  what  newspapers 
need  is  more  showmanship  in 
the  plant  tour.  This  should  be 
neither  difficult  nor  expensive 
to  provide.  It  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  friendly  talk  by 


PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you’re  accused  of 
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Market  Manual 


One  thing  makes  the  1958 
market  data  book  put  out  by 
the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune 
and  Deseret  News  different  and 
worthy  of  notice.  It  isn’t  called 
a  market  data  book.  It’s  called 
a  “market  manual.” 

There’s  a  world  of  difference 
between  the  two  and  the  wonder 
is  that  so  many  smart  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  people  haven’t 
caught  on  to  it.  “Market  data" 
is  static  —  and  statistical.  “Mar¬ 
ket  manual”  is  active  —  and 
let’s  do  something  about  it. 

Inside,  the  Salt  Lake  volume 
is  pretty  much  of  the  pattern  — 
full  of  facts,  well  presented  for 
quick  use,  about  every  facet  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Intermountain 
market  that  an  advertiser  would 
want. 
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EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
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In  the  Bag 


Stand-out  in  the  trade  maga¬ 
zines  in  recent  weeks  —  a  Aftl- 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  page 
that  asks  “What’s  up  in  Mil¬ 
waukee?”  and  answers  with 
some  quick,  brief  facts  that 
show  that  business  is  busy  in 
Milwaukee,  including  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  business,  which  is  up  in 
circulation  and  in  advertising. 

r».nd  a  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribtau 
page  that  tells  a  simple  but 
knock-out  story  of  newspaper 
advertising  success  —  the  story 
of  how  two  color  pages  in  the 
Trib  produced  100,000  coupon 
returns  for  an  orange  juice  ad¬ 
vertiser,  sent  sales  up  20%.  | 

Recommended  reading:  a  I 
speech  by  Joel  Irwin,  PM,  Ctn-  j 
cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  declaring  | 
that  “Newspapers  Need  to  Bfr  i 
come  More  Promotion  Con-  ; 
scious,”  printed  in  the  June  is-  ' 
sue  of  the  Oklahoma  Publisher,  i 
Even  if  no  publishers  rise  to  ‘ 
the  bait,  promotion  managers 
ought  to  get  a  charge  out  of 
it  for  their  own  self-confidence. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 

News  promotes  its  new  full  color 
printing  facilities  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  brochure  in  full  color  that 
is  titled  “Foundation  for  News- 
power  Unlimited.” 
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Same  Rate  for  All 

Marshfield,  Wis. 

Effective  July  1,  the  Marsh-  | 
field  News-Heraid  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  same  advertising  rate 
for  both  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  including  frequency 
discounts  for  13,  26  and  52  in¬ 
sertions  within  the  year.  The  . 
open  rate  for  one  time  is  10%  * 
cents  per  line,  according  to  | 
Howard  A.  Quirt,  publisher. 
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RUN-OF-PAPER  COLOR  PRESS  ROOMS  ARE  POWERFUL  SALES  ROOMS.  Lever  Brothers  Foods  Division 
uses  ROP  color  in  newspapers  to  increase  impact  of  local  advertising  campaigns  for  their  product.  Good  Luck  Margarine. 


ROP  COLOR  HELPS  SELL 
MARGARINE  FOR  LEVER  BROTHERS 


N(.\vs|);i|Kr  (oloi  has  (apimcd  ihc  atlcMitioii  of 
hoili  l)ii\iis  and  silUvs  lor  ix(clknt  rc-ason:  it 
sells.  Ilis^  lioiisi'ln>ld-\voi(l  ad\ (.■niseis  like  l.e\er 
use  it  in  hnndieds  of  tities.  I  lial’s  why  ROP 
(oloi  linaj;;e  has  /i/p/ee/  in  the  last  seven  years. 

While  it  is  natnrallv  iinpossihle  lor  every 
news|)a|)er  to  take  the  vital  step  to  ROP  color 
overnight,  it  is  iini»erati\e  that  every  news- 
pajier  remain  (onstanllv  aware  ol  its  position 
relative  to  (olor.  Iloe  (an  help  \oii  assess  xour 
situation.  .Ml  important  printing  advaiues  of 
the  last  (eninry  were  eni'ineered  hy  floe,  and 
Hoe.  in  workinj;  doselv  with  newspa|K'rs.  has 
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made  ROP  color  medianically  possible  and 
etonomit ally  pi oli table. 

With  Hoe's  expert  help,  a  newspaper  tan 
best  deterniine  whelher  it  is  ready  lor  color. 
.Make  incpiiries  at  your  neaiest  Hoe  sales  olhee 
wilhont  obligation,  and  you'll  Inid  it  ivill  jHty 
you  to  <’el  iu  loudi  ii’itli  Hoc! 


iiCO,we. 


910  East  138th  Strsat,  Naw  York  54,  N.  Y, 

Soles  O^ces  York  •  Boston  •  Chicogo  •  DoMos  •  Viomi  •  Son  Frgncrscp 


Communist 
Journalism 
Group  Grows 

Latest  rejioits  on  the  Fourth 
Conjjress  of  the  International 
Organization  of  Journalists 
(lOJ)  recently  in  Bucharest  in¬ 
dicate  that  more  than  lOU  Jour¬ 
nalists  from  27  countries  at¬ 
tended.  These  included  otticials 
of  some  of  the  other  interna¬ 
tional  Communist  fronts.  An 
UNESCO  observer,  E.  Hoveyda, 
was  also  present. 

Jaroslav  Knogloch,  secretary- 
general  of  the  Communist-run 
organization,  said  cooperation 
with  other  journalist  organiza¬ 
tions  had  expanded  and  that 
friendly  contacts  were  already 
established  with  organizations 
in  Latin  .America,  Asia  and 
Europe.  He  also  rejmrted  that 
lOJ  had  been  invited  to  attend 
conferences  organized  bv  the 
UN  and  UNESCO. 

The^  Congress  approved  three 
re.solutions.  The  first,  dealing 
with  cooperation  and  unity  of 
journalists — the  No.  1  proi)a- 
ganda  campaign — called  for  im¬ 
proved  professional  activity  and 
assistance  to  journalists  thi-ough 


an  exchange  of  information  on 
the  situation  of  journalists  in 
various  countries. 

The  second  resolution  con¬ 
cerned  the  “problems  of  peace.” 

The  last  resolution  emhraced 
the  activity  of  the  lOJ.  Here¬ 
after,  the  lOJ  Congress  will 
meet  every  four  years.  This 
I'esolution  established  a  Hay  of 
Solidarity.  Wages  for  this  day 
will  be  entirely  or  partly  sub¬ 
scribed  to  a  fund  which  the  lOJ 
will  administer.  It  also  created 
an  inteinational  i)rize  for  jour¬ 
nalists  whose  activity  for  peace 
has  been  particularly  outstand¬ 
ing;  encouraged  the  building  of 
an  international  house  for  jour¬ 
nalists  to  be  located  on  Bul¬ 
garia’s  Black  Sea  coa.st,  and 
l)laced  emphasis  on  a  campaign 
to  exhort  all  journali.sts  joining 
lOJ  that  “it  is  their  duty  to 
fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  pi'ess 
and  against  the  monopolies 
which  are  subjecting  it  to  i)ri- 
vate  interests.” 

lOJ  admitted  to  membership 
“with  great  satisfaction”  the 
Me.xican  section  of  the  lOJ,  the 
group  of  journalists  from  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  Alepim  (United 
Arab  Republic)  and  others,  not 
specified.  It  was  also  reported 
that  the  candidatures  of  the 
group  of  jouinalists  from  Cey¬ 
lon  will  be  studied  by  the  Sec¬ 
retariat. 


SOONER,  SURER,  EASIER 

with  JAMPOL 

METHODS  and  EQUIPMENT 

Typical  of  how  Jampol  newspaper 
handling  methods  can  integrate 
operations  in  a  plant  is  the  Stereo 
Plate  conveyor  system  illustrated. 

With  Jampol  handling,  you  can 
always  be  sure  of  three  things-even 
work  flow  for  substantial  savings  in 
time  and  production  costs . . .  longer 
lasting  precision-made  equipment... 
and  a  definite  competitive  advantage 
in  meeting  delivery  deadlines. 

If  you  would  like  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  Jampol  meth¬ 
ods,  and  their  place  in 
improving  your  plant  opera¬ 
tions  and  profits,  please 
write  us. 


the  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  Inc.  / 


General  Offices  and  Factory 
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By  Koy  H.  (!op|ieru<l 


Twice-Told  Tales 


Is  it  true,  a.s  it  seems  to  be,  that  newswriteis  do  not 
trust  the  reader  to  rememher  what  they  have  just  told 
him? 

If  not,  why  can’t  they  be  content  to  allow  what  they 
have  set  down  to  stand,  without  repeating  or  restating 
it  in  some  obvious  way  a  few  lines  latei  ?  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  what  has  been  said  in  the  lead,  espe¬ 
cially,  is  likely  to  stick  in  the  reader’s  mind,  for  that  is 
what  makes  him  decide  either  to  read  on  or  to  turn  to 
something  that  interests  him  more. 

B.'ild  repetition  of  phrases  and  sentences  seems  to  imjjly 
a  lack  of  confidence  that  they  have  sunk  in.  This  is  no 
tribute  to  the  reader’s  intelligence,  nor  does  it  reflect  any 
credit  on  the  writer’s.  Increasingly  unfavoiable  compai  i- 
.sons  of  newswiiting  with  magazine  writing  are  being 
made  lately.  Footless  iteration  is  rarely  encountered  in 
magazines. 

This  is  what  I  mean:  “President  Eisenhower,  smiling 
broadly,  said  today  that  ever  since  he  was  five  years  old 
his  brother  Edgar  has  been  criticizing  him.’’ 

O.  K.  But  two  paragraphs  later,  we  get  this  warmed- 
over  dish:  “Smiling  bi'oadly,  the  Chief  Executive  replied 
that  Kdgai'  had  beeii  criticizing  him  since  he  was  five 
years  old.” 

As  garnish,  ])erhai)s,  the  broad  smile  now  has  been 
moved  up  front;  Mr.  Ei.senhower  is  interestingly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  chief  executive;  and  had  been  is  unac¬ 
countably  changed  to  /lo.s  heea.  Ho  these  changes  wari'ant 
the  rehash? 

Now  this:  “The  lumber  strike  is  over,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  union  calls  it  ‘a  draw’.”  Passing  by  the  un¬ 
necessary  (luotes  around  a  draw,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
second  jiaragraph:  “We  neither  won  nor  lost  the  strike. 
It  was  a  draw,”  said  George  Willaid  ...”  All  right,  it 
was  a  draw,  as  the  union  president  saw  it.  But  after 
having  established  this  in  the  lead,  why  not  omit  the 
“It  was  a  draw”  from  the  next  paragraph? 

.\nd  again:  “She’s  tall,  she’s  tanned,  and  she  says  the 
new  Hior  ‘flat’  look  ‘came  just  in  time  to  save  me’.”  Four 
paragraphs  later:  “  ‘I  think  Hior  came  just  in  time  to 
save  me,’  she  said.” 

Yeah.  Saved,  not  by  the  marines,  nor  even  by  falsies, 
but  by  Hioi‘  and  his  flat  look.  But  no  story  will  he  saved 
by  the  flat  .sound  that  comes  fiom  meaningless  repetition. 

“He  said  last  night  that  never  befoie  in  the  history 
of  astronomy  have  scientists  been  able  to  study  a  satellite 
which  has  traveled  as  fast  as  the  Russian  earth  moons. 

“  ‘We  never  had  this  in  astronomy  befoie,”  said  Hr. 
Whipple.”  Maybe  not,  but  we’ve  had  it  in  print.  In  fact, 
we’ve  just  plain  had  it. 

You  think  these  are  bad?  Well,  steel  your.self.  Here’s 
not  just  duplication,  but  trijilication.  Let  the  wire  .service 
resiionsible  put  on  the  shoe: 

“The  White  House  said  today  it  does  not  know  whether 
reports  of  a  Russian  manned  rocket  flight  are  true  or 
not.  [There  were  quotes  around  true  or  not,  but  I  could 
not  bear  to  copy  them,  and  to  that  extent  this  example  is 
falsified.] 

“  ‘We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the.se  stories,’ 
Press  Secretary  James  C.  Hagerty  told  reporters. 

“Hagerty  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  comment  on  tin 
reports  ‘because  I  don’t  know  whether  the  story  is  trio 
or  not’.” 

And  so  to  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed. 


>o.  98  i 
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The  publisher  of 


extends  to  the  suburban 
community  newspaper 
field  the  prestige  and 
advantages  of  a 
brilliantly  edited 
colorgravure  supplement 
of  the  quality  ^ 

previously  available  ^ 
only  to  major  city 
newspapers. 

The  new,  unique 


The  Smart  Colorgravure 
Magazine  of  Newspapers 
in  Selected  Suburban 
Communities 


STARTING  DATE:  JANUARY,  1959 
WITH  OVER  ONE  MILLION  CIRCULATION 


SUBURBIA  TODAY 


A  message 
from 


the  Publisher 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  excitement  that  I  announce 
completed  plans  for  the  publication  of  SUBURBIA  TODAY, 
a  new  colorgravure  publication  edited  for  and  distributed  ex¬ 
clusively  in  carefully  selected  suburban  communities  from  coast 
to  coast.  First  issue  will  appear  in  January,  1959. 

SUBURBIA  TODAY  will  be  distributed  by  local  suburban 
newspapers  which  report  and  reflect  the  mode  of  living  afforded 
by  those  suburban  areas  readily  identified  by  their  prosperous 
families  whose  incomes,  homes  and  interests  are  substantially 
above  average. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  publishers  are  greeting  news  of 
the  new  magazine  in  preliminary  meetings  being  held  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  demonstrated  by  contracts  signed  on  the  spot 
which  assure  SUBURBIA  TODAY  a  circulation  of  over  one 
million  from  the  first  issue. 

SUBURBIA  TODAY  will  be  an  entirely  new  and  different 
magazine.  Editorially  it  will  appeal  to  the  social,  cultural  and 
recreational  interests  of  discerning  families  in  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  residential  suburban  areas  of  leading  metropolitan  centers. 

As  publisher  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY,  which  brings  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  fine  colorgravure  supplement  to  174  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  this  organization  brings  to  SUBURBIA  TODAY  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  publishing  executives  that  assure 
a  bright,  lively  package  in  fine,  full-color  reproduction.  Nothing 
will  be  spared  to  make  SUBURBIA  TODAY  a  vital  part  of 
its  distributing  newspapers  and  the  communities  they  serve. 

I  suggest  your  serious  consideration  of  the  values  SUBUR¬ 
BIA  TODAY  can  bring  to  your  newspaper,  and  invite  your 
inquries  concerning  the  possibility  of  adding  SUBURBIA 
TODAY  to  your  newspaper  under  the  very  favorable  terms  of 
our  Publisher’s  Charter  Agreement. 


toAh-U 


For  the  first  time  in  publishing— a  colorgravure 
magazine  that  recognizes  the  tremendous 

importance  of  suburban  newspapers  in  serving 
today's  blue  chip  residential  communities 


Suburbia  Today 

the  magazine  of  pleasant  places 

The  smart  colorgravure  magazine  of  newspapers  in  selected  suburban  communities 


Theta  are  among  the  many  values  offered  by  SUBURBIA  TODAY  to  help  you 
expand  your  newspaper’s  Importance  to  readers  and  advertisers,  and  to  Improve 
your  revenue  position: 

Editorial  Vitality 


SUBURBIA  TODAY  is  a  national  color¬ 
gravure  magazine  that,  added  to  your  local  edi¬ 
torial  coverage,  completes  a  dramatic,  colorful 
reader  package  of  broad  interest  and  tremendous 
impact.  Its  editorial  content  will  be  intelligent, 
zestful  and  presented  with  a  fine  sense  of  smart¬ 
ness.  It  will  report  in  word  and  picture  contem¬ 
porary  achievements  and  trends  of  basic  interest 
to  suburban  families.  It  will  be  directed  exclu¬ 
sively  to  above-average-income  families  in  above 
average  suburban  communities. 

Editorial  Format 

SUBURBIA  TODAY  will  be  published  in  the 
same  size  (lOJi  ’  x  12h  *)  and  on  the  same  fine 
quality  paper  stock  that  provides  the  excellent 
full-color  reproduction  found  in  the  great  metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  supplements.  Its  page  size  makes 
it  a  convenient  addition  to  suburban  newspapers. 

Publication  Schedule 

SUBURBIA  TODAY  will  be  published 
monthly  beginning  January,  1959.  Newspapers 
will  distribute  it  during  the  first  week  of  each 
month.  Frequency  of  publication  will  be  in¬ 
creased  as  warranted  by  readers  and  advertisers. 


Promotional  Advantages 

SUBURBIA  TODAY  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  staffs  will  continually  present  important 
marketing  data  to  advertisers  and  agencies.  The 
result  will  be  greater  recognition  of  the  sales 
importance  of  the  markets  served  by  its  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers.  Trade  paper  advertising, 
direct  mail,  and  special  presentations  will  keep 
this  information  before  those  who  make  and 
influence  media  decisions. 

Local  Advertising  Opportunities 

SUBURBIA  TODAY  will  perform  an  impor¬ 
tant  job  in  building  local  ad  revenue  for  its 
subscribing  newspapers  from  extra  linage  tying 
in  with  advertising  in  SUBURBIA  TODAY. 
We  will  call  your  advertising  staff’s  attention  to 
tie-in  opportunities  in  every  issue  of  SUBUR¬ 
BIA  TODAY.  We’ll  send  along  tie-in  ad  mats, 
or  tell  you  where  they  are  available.  If  manufac¬ 
turers  offer  dealer  co-op  funds,  we’ll  give  you 
the  inside  track  to  see  that  they  are  spent  in 
your  pages. 

Terms  to  Charter  Subscribers 

The  Publisher’s  Charter  Agreement  now  avail¬ 
able  to  qualifying  newspapers  offers  SUBURBIA 
TODAY  on  a  most  attractive  cost-fr^  basis 
F.O.B.  Chicago,  with  important  provisions  for 
potential  participation  in  its  advertising  revenue. 


IN  GENERAL,  THEN  .  .  .  SUBURBIA  TODAY  will  offer  the  complete,  colorful  editorial 
package  ideally  suited  for  selected  suburban  newspapers  that  seek: 

1.  to  increase  their  circulation,  subscription  kets,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  new  tie-in 

rates,  or  both.  advertising  opportunities. 


a  better  means  with  which  to  counteract 
the  ever-increasing,  agwessive  circulation 
and  advertising  plans  of  nearby  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  in  their  attempts  to 
serve  the  expanding  suburban  populations 
and  consumer  sales. 


2.  to  increase  their  influence  in  their  commu¬ 
nities  through  greater  readership  and 
greater  sales  response  for  advertisers. 

I.  to  strengthen  their  advertising  position  by 
building  broader  recognition  of  their  mar- 

y  JBURBIA  TODAY  is  the  only  editorial  package  that  can  add 
t  ese  values  to  selected  newspapers  without  adding  to  their  publishing 
c  )sts—and  with  important  possibilities  for  increasing  revenues. 


An  invitation 
to  suburban 
publishers: 


If  you  publish  a  suburban  newspaper  with  paid  circulation  in  a 
community  suburban  to  one  of  the  leading  metropolitan  markets — 
and  where 

a  large  percentage  of  its  residents  commute  to  their  work  in  the 
nearby  city 

2 

family  incomes  are  substantially  higher  than  average 

Q 

the  majority  of  families  own  their  own  homes— homes  with  above 
average  evaluations 

4 

the  community  is  predominately  residential  rather  than  industrial 
or  rural 

5 

where  the  majority  of  residents  shop  locally  in  the  established  stores 
or  new  shopping  centers. 

. . .  then  you  will  be  interested  in  SUBURBIA  TODAY  . . .  and  SUBURBIA 
TODAY  will  be  interested  in  serving  you.  You  are  invited  to  obtain  full 
information,  including  a  copy  of  the  Publisher’s  Charter  Agreement,  for 
your  immediate  consideration. 


-the  magazine  of  pleasant  places 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  Publisher 
153  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Historian  Finds  Prize 
Cartoons  Lack  Punch 

By  INallian  Miller 


Baltimore 
A  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
cartoons  has  never  gone  to  a 
controversial  work  since  the 
award  was  established  in  1922, 
according  to  Gerald  W.  John¬ 
son,  historian  and  former  editor. 

“The  most  powerful  cartoons 
are  not  on  the  list,”  he  said,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  study  of  the  drawings 
which  have  won  prizes. 

"Prominent  people  pick  the 
winners,  publishers,  managing 
“ditors,  big  shots,”  Mr.  John¬ 
son  continued.  “And  the  big  shot 
is  a  middle-of-the-road  man.” 

He  came  by  his  intere.st  in 
the  cartoons  while  working  on  a 
new  hook  —  twenty-stwenth  to 
come  from  his  tree-shrouded 
study  in  an  old  red  brick  house 
on  the  edge  of  downtown  Balti¬ 
more.  .As  yet  untitled,  the  book 
scheduled  for  publication  in  the 
Fall  is  a  study  of  the  cartoons 
which  have  won  Pulitzers  and 
the  events  that  produced  them. 

Middle  ('.lass  Opinion 

Through  clouds  of  pipe  to¬ 
bacco  smoke,  he  said  that  he  had 
never  seen  all  the  drawings  at 
once  until  he  went  up  to  Colum¬ 
bia  University  in  New  York  to 
take  a  look  at  them. 

“Jee-rusalem,  I  was  surprised 
to  discover  they  were  not  a  so¬ 
cial  history  but  a  .study  of  mid¬ 
dle  class  opinion  since  1922. 
They  never  picked  a  controver¬ 
sial  cartoon.” 

Buttressing  his  argument,  Mr. 
Johnson  pulled  a  copy  of  the 
Worhl  Almanac  from  a  shelf 
behind  his  typewriter  and  flip¬ 
ped  the  pages  to  the  list  of  win¬ 
ners. 

“Look,”  he  said,  “Rollin  Kirby 
won  the  award  three  times  and 
even  though  he  introduced  the 
famous  figure  of  Prohibition  as 
a  bhick-hatted,  blue-nosed  ty¬ 
rant,  that  never  appeared  in 
any  )  ize-winner. 

“The  only  other  three-time 
prize  vinner,  Edmund  Duffy,  of 
the  B'  Itimore  Sun,  drew  several 
terrilt  cartoons  on  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  but  he  never  w'on  on  any 
of  th<  n. 

“E'  n  Herblock,  a  two-time 
winm  ,  wo  non  relatively  innoc¬ 
uous  •^uff.” 

Du  ng  the  period  under 
studj  Mr.  Johnson  said,  some 
of  t!  more  prominent  news 
O'^ent  and  personalities  included 
Prohi  tion,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  1  anklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Yet, 
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there  was  not  a  single  winner 
on  prohibition  or  the  Klan,  and 
only  one  on  Roosevelt. 

“I  did  notice  one  thing, 
though,”  Mr.  Johnson  went  on. 
In  the  past  35  years,  there  has 
been  very  little  caricature  — 
not  nearly  as  much  as  in  the 
early  period  of  the  newspaper 
cartoon. 

“Oh,  my,  Thomas  Nast  was 
a  shattering  cartoonist.  His 
figure  of  Boss  Tweed  is  still 
.something  to  give  you  goose- 
flesh.” 

Mr.  John.son  referred  approv¬ 
ingly  to  the  work  of  Gillam  and 
Keppler  in  the  old  Jiiih/e  and 
Puck,  j)inning  ui)on  Gillam  the 
resi)onsibility  for  “the  most  vi¬ 
cious  caitoon  ever  i)ublished  in 
America.”  Appealing  in  1884, 
and  based  upon  a  famous  paint¬ 
ing,  it  showed  James  G.  Blaine 
on  dis|>lay  before  Republican 
Party  leaders  in  red-striped 
shorts  with  his  iiolitical  sins 
tattooed  all  over  his  Ixidy. 

Blaine  wanted  to  sue  for  that 
one. 

“It  was  sensational,”  Mr. 
.lohnson  said  with  a  chuckle. 
“It  went  over  big  because  the 
readers  of  Puck  knew  all  about 
what  had  insjiired  the  cartoon. 

“The  artists  of  that  period 
did  not  face  the  need  that  their 
work  be  instantly  recognized. 
And  many  of  the  drawings  were 
lithographed  in  full  color. 

“Tmlay,  the  artist  must  de- 
jiend  on  bold,  black  lines  and 
only  a  few  of  them  can  draw 
a  black  line  with  delicacy.  The 
Englishman,  Low,  for  example. 

“The  modern  artist  must 
figure  on  instant  comprehension 
by  the  reader.  You’ve  got  to 
sto))  and  think  how  much  time 
the  average  reader  gives  to  his 
paiier.  .A  half  hour  is  a  high 
figure.  .A  cartoon  may  get  ten 
seconds.  If  the  reader  doesn’t 
get  the  point  instantly,  he’s  not 
going  to  get  it  at  all. 

“I  think  the  American  new.s- 
paper  cartoon  is  more  pungent 
than  ever  before,  but  I  doubt 
if  it’s  as  bold  as  it  used  to  be 
and  I  doubt  that  it  hits  as  hard 
as  it  u.sed  to  do.” 

*  *  * 

Editor’s  Note:  The  Pulitzer 
awards  usually  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  general  excellence 
of  the  artist’s  work  through  the 
year  and  one  drawing  is  selected 
merely  as  an  example  of  that 
work. 
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CENTENARY  of  the  Advertiser 
at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  was 
marked  this  week  with  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  for  this 
12-story  building,  in  the  heart  of 
the  business  district.  It  will  cost 
$2,000,000. 


Adils  Library  (loiirjse 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  University  will  offer 
for  the  first  time  next  Fall  an 
undergraduate  ]);ogiam  to  train 
college  students  as  newspaper 
reference  librarians  and  re¬ 
search  librarians  in  other  fields 
of  communications.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  joint  offering  of 
the  School  of  Library  Science 
and  the  School  of  Journalism. 


Injury  Rate  Drops 
Third  Year  in  Row 

Columbus,  Ohio 

For  the  third  straight  year, 
the  rates  in  Ohio  for  workmen’s 
compensation  coverage  have 
dropped  for  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing,  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
A.s.-'ociation  reports.  Compared 
with  19.)7,  this  year’s  print¬ 
ing  group  rate  dropped  from 
43  cents  t^  41  cents,  while  the 
publishing  rate  fell  from  27 
cents  to  2fi,  making  the  publish¬ 
ing  rate  one  of  the  lowest  of 
the  242  different  cla.ssifications 
listed. 

Rea.sons  given  for  continued 
overall  rate  reduction  were  in¬ 
tensified  safety  programs,  re¬ 
ducing  the  frequency  and  sev¬ 
erity  injury  rate;  more  careful 
evaluation  of  disability  ca.ses, 
and  more  accuracy  and  speed 
in  processing  claims. 


-Moves  lo  ^  eekly 

Honolulu 
Roy  Cummings  has  moved 
from  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  to 
the  Waikiki  Beach  Press.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  Wilbur  E.  Bade 
award  la.st  year  for  his  20  years 
of  American  Newspaper  Guild 
work  in  Hawaii.  The  Beach 
Press  is  a  weekly. 


So  the  Newspaper  Can 
Get  Paid  "On  Time" 


Billing  time  at  the  ad  agency  .  .  .  did  the  newspaper  ads 
run  as  ordered  .  .  .  are  all  proofs-of-insertion  available? 

It  is  a  safe  bet  the  ad  agency  already  has  its  tearsheets. 
ACB  has  speeded  up  delivery  of  tearsheets  manyfold.  Before 
ACB  became  the  central  clearing  house  many  were  missing 
and  the  agency  had  to  write  to  each  newspaper  direct.  Now 
they  are  seldom  missing  but  if  there  is  an  accidental  skip, 
the  nearest  ACB  office  handles  the  call  promptly. 

ACB  shortens  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  day  the  news¬ 
paper  runs  the  ad  and  is  paid  for  same.  This  makes  for 
rapid  turnover  of  a  newspaper's  working  capital. 

In  addition,  ACB  also  carries  on  an  educational  campaign 
with  agencies  and  advertisers  to  proceed  with  payments  and 
bilUng  even  though  occasional  tearsheets  are  missing  or  mis¬ 
laid.  Adjustments,  if  any,  can  be  made  later  on. 

7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 

1(1  niaxiniuin  (Mlitiiriul 

Ill  w-  lovcrafic  of  \\  f-lcrn  Klcr- 
tronic  >how  \  (ioiumlioti  in  I.o- 
\n  iiflf-  <lnrin<:  «ft'k  of  \u".  18. 
Kl.Kf  TKOMC  NKWS.  a  Fair.  liil.l 
will  pultli'li  tlin-f  cilition- 
'liiriiifi  W  F.SFON  woi'k.  Ki-jiular 
\ii^.  18  i'-ni'.  anil  'poi  ial  \nii.  20 
anil  21  1‘iliiion-  will  ho  inailoil  to 
paiil  -iih^i  i ihiT'  anil  ili'ti'ihnloil  at 
-how . 


K\olnlionar\.  not  rovolntionaiv 
iliansio-.  aro  in  'toro  for  nion’' 
woar.  ai'i'oiilino  to  I’orkin-  II. 
llailoN.  oonti'ihntor  to  FOO  I  W  F.  \H 
NKWS  anil  fa'hion  analx-t  anil 
oNooutiM'  oilitor  of  MFN  ''  WF\K 
Ma;;a/ino.  Mr.  l5ailo>  oxjiro— oil  lii- 
\iow'  on  tionil-  in  nioti'-  olotliin^ 
atiil  thoir  inlluonio  on  -hoo  ilo'ion 
in  a  'poooli  la't  wook  hoforo  tin- 
Natiotial  Shoo  Kotailoi'  \"ooia- 
tion  -  Mon"'  Shoo  St\lo  <  ioinmittoo. 
in  Now  ^ork. 


In  the  fir!-t  half  of  l‘J.)8.  homo 
furni'hinss  aiKorti^-i'  in\i>toil  a 
larpor  -hare  of  their  Ini-ino--  pa[ior 
ail\orti'in<:  do  I  la  i'!^  in  HoSiF. 
FI  HNISMINfiS  DMl.V  than  in 
any  previmi-  -ix-nionth  porioil  in 
the  paperV  hi-tory  .  .  .  far  nioio 
than  they  inve-toil  in  the  olo\on 
othor  hn-im>-  pnhiioation-  in  tho 
fiohl  oonihinoil. 


\  erown-up  look,  foaturino  tho 
nnfittoil  -ilhonetto.  i-  in  -toro  for 
tho  haok-to— chool  oiowil  next  fall, 
aoionlini;  to  WOMFN’S  WK\K 
l>\ll.^‘-  annual  fa-hion  foroea-t 
for  >onn^  fiirl-.  1  hi-  -ninmaiw  of 
new  -ohool  fa-hion-  ha-  jn-t  hoon 
maili  il  to  oon-nmor  now-papor- 
anil  railio  -tation-  thronoliont  tho 
ooiintr) . 


I.a-t  woek  Kop.  (ioiiion  i^anholil 
iK..  N.  ,1.1  ealleil  attontion  "to 
the  eontrihution-  to  better  .-ellin<:'’ 
niaile  hy  the  three  daily  Fairehild 
paper-.  In  tho  ( io  n  ^  re-- io  n  a  I 
Keeord.  Kep.  (ianfiehl  landed  thi- 
-poeial  -eiwiee  on  -ollino  and  pro¬ 
mo  t  i  o  n  ideas  i  n  n  n  i  n  o  i  n 
WOMF.N'S  W  K\K  DMl.'t,  HOMF. 
FI  KNISHINfiS  DMl.'t,  1)\I1N 
.NKWS  KF.COKI). 


Jack  Hyde,  of  Fairchild'-  l.o- 
Aii^elo-  now-  liurean  -tafT.  will 
report  -e— ion-  of  the  National  i 
\— n.  of  Men’-  Apparel  (ilnh-  eon-  I 
vention  in  Seattle.  Aug.  10-1.3.  W  ith 
niemher-  of  the  Seattle  hurean.  he 
will  eoNcr  for  both  DAM  V  NKWS 
KKCORI)  and  MF.N'S  WK\K 
Magazine. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publisher,  ef 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 

•  Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 
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Former  Adman 
111  Editor's  Chair 

Jacob  A.  Evans,  .sales  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Anicri- 
riin  Wet'klif,  has  been  appointed 
a.ssociate  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  it  is  atinounced  by  F^rnest 
V.  Heyn.  editor. 

Prior  to  joitiing  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  in  June,  19.57,  Mr. 
Evans  was  an  accoutit  executive 
at  McC'ann-Erickson  advertis 
ing:  ajjency.  He  was  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  for 
eipht  years,  the  last  three  as 
director  of  advertising:  &  pro¬ 
motion. 

Commenting'  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Heyn  said,  “The  pi  i- 
mar.v  function  of  a  Sunday 
magazine  is  to  offer  its  mem¬ 
ber  paiiers  a  i)Oweiful  force  for 
gaining  and  holding  circulation. 
The  .American  Weekly  .stresses 
the  importance  of  ]iromotahle 
features  which  are  based  on  dy¬ 
namic  ideas.  The  aitpointment 
of  Jacob  Evans  to  our  editorial 
hoard  is  consistent  with  our  con¬ 
tinuing  program  to  improve  our 
editorial  product  in  this  all-im- 
l)oitant  direction.” 


persoiDil 


8  I!NS  SlafTers 
In  Mew  Position's 

ClllCACO 

Eight  former  memheis  of  the 
Chicago  bureau  of  Inteinational 
News  Service  have  taken  new 
jobs  since  the  merger  of  INS 
with  United  Press. 

Eugene  Uoguski,  former  Cen¬ 
tral  Division  manager,  has 
joined  the  rewi'ite  staff  of  the 
A  iHC  ri  ra  II ;  (lene 
Schroeder,  Chicago  bui'eau  man¬ 
ager,  is  now  with  the  .Associated 
Press’  Detroit  bureau;  Virginia 
Kachan,  Midwest  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  with  the  Cliioiiiii  Smi- 
Tiiiie't;  John  Barrow,  now  with 
J.  Walter  Thomp.son  Co.;  UobcM't 
Glass,  now  with  the  Chicago 
.American;  Lawrence  Wein- 
trauh,  now  with  Daniel  J.  Edel- 
man  &  .Associates;  Tom  Uye- 
mura,  .Argonne  National  Laho- 
ratorj  ;  and  Seymour  Freidman, 
World  Hook  h’liciirlojKiedid. 


Political  Reporter 
‘W  itiioiit  Peer** 

Baton  I’ougk,  La. 

The  Louisiana  House  of  Ke))- 
resentatives  has  named  Everett 
Al.  (Ed)  Clinton,  legislative  re- 
portei'  for  the  llotoii  Hoiiiic 
Stiite-Tiiiies,  “outstanding  nexvs- 
paperman”  for  the  .session  of 
19.58. 

Members  of  the  House  recog¬ 
nized  the  veteran  i)olitical  re- 
i)ortei'  in  a  resolution  adopted 
at  its  closing  session.  The  reso¬ 
lution  cited  Mr.  Clinton  as  “one 
who  is  known  to  all  of  us  as 
an  astute  oh.server  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  scene  and  as  an  interpreter 
thereof  without  peer  in  the 
state.”  The  resolution  said  he 
“enjoys  a  reputation  for  un¬ 
biased  reportoi'ial  ability  which 
will  certainly  merit  considera¬ 
tion  for  Pulitzer  awards  in  the 
future.” 

Washington  Star 
Names  (lout roller 

Washington 
Edward  H.  F’aw.sett  has  been 
appointed  controller  for  the 
Evening  Star  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany.  He  succeeds  William  R. 
Little,  who  has  retired  after  37 
years  of  service. 

Mr.  Fawsett  came  to  the  Star 
in  1943  as  assistant  to  the  con¬ 
troller  and  credit  manager. 
Previous  he  worked  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 


.lames  Pakes  Post 
Vi  itii  Asia  Fonmiation 

Jack  James,  foi'inc-r  Unitcsl 
Press  Seoul  buieau  manager 
who  was  the  first  to  report  the 
Communi.st  invasion  of  South 
Korea  June  2.5,  19.50,  has  been 
appointed  as  representative  of 
the  -Asian  F'oundation  in  Korea. 

Mr.  James,  who  covered  the 
Korean  war  from  June  19.50  to 
November  1951,  replaces  Dr. 
Laurence  G.  Thomi)son,  who  is 
being  transferred  to  Taipei  as 
the  Foundation’s  reprc'sentative 
to  Nationalist  China. 


Science  Meivs  Trends 

Washington 
.Arthur  Kranish,  for  seven 
years  a  byliner  with  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  has  es¬ 
tablished  “Washington  Science 
Tiends”  with  offices  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  coverage  of  science 
news  and  develo|)ments  from  the 
Cai)ital. 


William  C.  Maii.tsb'.  ,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  /\</>/ ■  upo/w 
( N.  C.)  ! iideiH-iidi  iit  an. I  for- 
niei  ly  with  the  Rnli  ij/h  (  N’.  C.) 
Tiiius — to  jiublisher  and  editor 
of  the  weekly  Mi  hmie  (  \'.  C.) 
Rut i  riirisc. 

Lois  T.  Byrd,  formerly  of  the 
Holciljh  (N.  C. )  Tinifx,  UP  and 
Itiiini  (N.  C.)  Iliximtch  —c\X\ 
e<litor  of  the  Sanford  ( N.  C.) 
Hi  raid. 

♦  :>  :< 

John  U.  Joinkr,  formerly 
with  the  Woodxtrock  (Ont.l 
/ tailji  Si'iifiind-Hcvit'ir — maiiag 
ing  editor,  lina  (Calif.)  I'rug- 


Stk\k  Loy,  formei'  manaj'in)' 
editor,  Ladrande  (Ore.)  K\\- 
iiiiig  Ohsrri'cr  —  to  Portland 
General  Electric  Co.,  as  em¬ 
ploye  iiublications  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Watford  Ukkd,  fornn-rly  an 
editor  with  the  Portlanil.  Ore., 
bureau  of  INS — to  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  i)ublicity  for  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Centennial  Commission. 

*  *  * 

Rr.ssELL  Olin.  city  editor,  La- 
iinir  (Colo.)  .Veic.s- — to  report¬ 
ing  staff,  l‘iH‘l)lo  (Colo.)  Star- 
Journal  and  Chieftain.  Bob 
Greer,  sports  editor  and  re- 
])orter  foi'  the  News — to  city 
editor.  High  Morgan.  June 
journalism  grad  from  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  —  reporting 
.staff. 

Ed  Price,  member  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  .Morning 
.Advocate  —  new  city  editor. 
Edythe  Gelpia  formerly  on  the 
city  desk — now  Sunday  editor. 

A’k  * 

F’RED  j.  Green,  foi-mer  super¬ 
intendent  of  bureaus — appointed 
administrative  officer  of  the 
Pacific  Division,  United  Press 
International,  at  San  Francisco. 
♦  ♦  * 

-A.  W.  Smith,  i)ublisher  of  the 
l^akeland  (Fla.)  Ledger — a  civic 
citation  for  his  work  in  behalf 
of  the  Bovs  Club. 


(^..A.M  Resi^iis« 

Beckley,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Joseph  Garrett, 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  Beckley  Newstiaiiers  for  17 
years,  resigned  at  the  end  of 
June  to  join  her  husband,  an 
.Army  career  man,  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  Germany.  Her  sister,  Mrs. 
French  Toney,  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  C.AM  for  15  years. 


Louis  Bailly,  former  news 
editor  of  the  San  .Antonio  (Tex.) 
Kxiirexx — to  the  copy  desk  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  I'n'on. 

♦  *  * 

Edward  Bentz,  long-tinn  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  re¬ 
porter,  recent  editor  of  its  sun- 
day  magazine — resigned  to  go  to 
Floiida  for  newspaper  or  ree- 
lance  work. 
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New  S*T  Salesman  Herman  Kogan  Joins 

Chicago  Encyclopaedia  Firm 
Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  formerly  auto-  Chicago 

motive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herman  Kogan,  author  and 
Sun-Times,  has  been  apiwinted  newspaperman,  will  join  En- 
Western  sales  representative  for  cyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.  on 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndi-  Sept.  1,  in  the  newly  created 
cate,  effective  Sept.  1.  He  will  director  of  company  re¬ 

make  headquarters  in  Tucson,  jations,  encompassing  civic,  con- 
Ariz.,  and  will  cover  Western  gumer,  employee  and  public  re¬ 
states,  including  Texas,  west  of  latJons 
Denver,  according  to  Robert 

Cooper,  S-T  syndicate  general  j,g., 

manager.  history  of  the  Encyclopaedia 

*  *  *  Britannica.  With  Lloyd  Wendt, 

Otto  0.  Tallent,  for  14  years  assistant  Sunday  Editor  of  the 

city  editor  of  the  Redwood  City  Chicago  Tribune,  Mr.  Kogan  is 
(Calif.)  Tribune — now  assist-  the  author  of  several  books.  Mr. 
ant  to  the  editor,  handling  edi-  Kogan  has  been  affiliated  since 

torial  promotions,  special  edi-  1942  with  the  Chicago  Sun- 

tions,  and  public  relations.  Times  as  reporter,  book  and 
James  A.  Gallagher — promoted  drama  critic  and  arts  and 
from  assistant  sports  editor  to  amusements  editor, 
city  editor. 


REUNION — ^Through  tried  and  true  journalistic  efforts,  staffers  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  here  and  abroad  succeeded  in  reuniting  a  sister 
and  brother  separated  for  30  years.  Mrs.  Eva  Sewell,  widow  of  a  London 
newspaperman,  leaves  a  plane  at  Los  Angeles  to  greet  her  brother, 
Robert  Charles  Chambers,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1923. 
Alex  Faulkner,  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Telegraph,  directed  the 
search.  He  had  assistance  of  Richard  Brett-Smith,  Washington,  and 
Gloria  Geale,  Hollywood. 


Philadelphia 
R.  N.  Galbraith  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  administrative  assistant 
to  Dwight  Yellen,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Mr.  Galbraith  has  been  the 
country  &  suburban  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  lately  he  was 
on  the  Supermarket  committee 
Bob  Wacker,  former  South-  for  the  Bureau  of  Independent 
em  Division  business  represen-  Publishers  and  Distributors, 
tative  and  correspondent  for  •  ♦  * 

United  Press — to  Dudley- An-  Richard  H.  Hawkes  —  to  re- 
derson-Yutzy,  public  relations,  t^il  advertising  manager,  Paaa- 
New  York. 


Management  Course  Kirkland  Law  Co. 

Norfolk,  Va.  Name  to  Change 
R.  K.  T.  Larson,  managing  CHICAGO 

editor  of  the  Virginian-Pilot,  ^  the 

and  L.  Cameron  Gregory,  per-  Chicago  law  firm,  which  has 
sonnel  director  of  the  Virginian-  *  j  iu 

Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  have  re-  represented  the  Chicago  Tribune 

turned  to  their  posts  after  com-  legal  counsel,  is  set  for  Aug. 
pleting  a  short  course  in  ad-  when  Kirkland,  Fleming, 
vanced  management  at  the  Green,  Martin  &  Ellis  will  be- 
Graduate  School  of  Business  come  Kirkland,  Ellis,  Hodson, 
Administration,  University  of  Chaffetz  &  Masters. 

Virginia.  Joseph  B.  Fleming,  77,  a  vet- 

*  eran  trial  lawyer,  and  Dwight 

UPI  Names  Editor  p.  Green  Sr.,  72,  an  expert  on 

Chicago  corporation  law,  will  remain  of 
News  from  coordinator  of  spe-  Appointment  of  Raymond  R.  counsel  in  active  practice  with 

ormer  Chi-  cial  advertising.  He  joined  the  Coffey  as  Illinois  State  Editor  ^^e  firm.  Mellen  C.  Martin  died 

News  Serv-  1.  S-N  as  auto  accounts  execu-  United  Press  International  jjj  1952. 

-to  Chicago  tive  after  service  with  the  Long  Js  announced  by  Roderick  W.  Weymouth  Kirkland,  81,  con- 

tinueiTs  h»d  of  the  The 
...  Sheldon  Garber,  who  resigned  new  names  are  A.  L.  Hodson, 

H,  advertis-  to  join  the  public  relations  staff  Harmond  E.  Chaffetz,  and  Keith 

the  Weston  Lois  Cannon  of  the  H^ton  ^^e  University  of  Chicago.  Masters. 


Thomas  Byrd, — from  reporter 
on  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  to  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Extension  Division 
at  North  Carolina  State  College. 


The  best  fishing  right  now  is  with 

SOLUNAR  TABLES 

BY  JOHN  ALDEN  KNIGHT 


.  .  .  they  glv«  tba  b«st  timat  of  ooeh  day  for  flshlog,  aod  tlioy  oro 
ospoclolly  eoUbrotod  for  yoor  torritery  f»  roolly  piopolof  thoso  Hmo*. 
Thoy'ro  copsolo-stod,  taking  aboot  throo  locboo  for  tho  ootiro  wook't 
sebodolo  of  Hmot.  A  ooco-o-wook  colomo  by  John  Aldoa  Kolgkt  comos 
with  tfcom. 


WANT  TO  TRY  THEM  OUT  THIS  SUMMER? 

PHONE  OR  WIRE 


J  •  School  children  must  answer  on  the  previous  week’s  events 

S  UUIZ  questions  in  social  studies  are  passed  out  in  mimeographed 

^  classes.  Adults  are  free  to  read  form.  Care  is  taken  to  confine 

O  1^  o  1  4-  casually  as  they  please.”  the  questions  to  major  stories. 

O00K.S  1^1V10  LO  School  children,  he  reports,  Quizzes  most  frequently  have 

fell  down  on  local  politics  but  been  given  on  Thursdays. 

Trv^r^  r*\-  ^established  a  sizable  edge  over  The  results,  says  Mr.  Lewis, 

1  10WS  imL)3.CL  reporters  and  other  adults  on  “have  stirred  some  speculation, 

^  international  news.  The  general  not  only  as  to  how  well  re- 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  public’s  news  consciousness  was  porters  are  reading  newspapers, 

School  children,  the  general  below  that  of  reporters  in  all  but  as  to  why  the  public  misses 
public  and  newspaper  reporters  categories.  on  news  details.” 

are  being  studied  as  “guinea  Take  the  case  of  a  Rochester-  A  w'eek  after  an  air  crash, 

pigs”  in  a  newspaperman’s  at-  recently  convicted  of  mur-  the  words  “Brunswick,  Md.,”  _  _  .  . . 

tempts  to  answer  this  question:  der.  His  name  was  recalled  by  stirred  only  spotty  recollections  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Is  it  enough  for  a  newspaper  40%  of  the  reporters,  15%  of  among  reporters  and  other  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minne- 
to  print  the  news — or  is  the  the  general  public,  none  of  the  adults  alike.  “Jet,”  said  one.  gota. 

newspaper  obligated  to  make  school  children.  Says  Mr.  Lewis:  “Air  Force,”  said  another.  Only  “The  purpose  of  the  bill,” 

important  news  memorable?  “The  slaying  was  a  particu-  50  per  cent  could  bring  the  jet  Senator  Humphrey  said,  “is  to 

Conducting  the  research  is  Wil-  h>rly  nasty  one.  The  trial  was  and  airliner  together  in  their  bring  the  Federal  statutes  deal- 
bur  G.  Lewis,  city  editor  of  the  l)layed  under  single-column  fiery  crash.  Concludes  the  re-  jug  with  passports  into  con- 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  His  heads  most  of  the  time.  Is  this  searcher:  formity  with  the  Constitutional 

principal  research  tool:  Quizzes  an  example  of  the  pulling  power  “Continuing  events  and  big  principle  that  citizens  cannot  be 
on  current  events.  of  a  multiple-column  head  over  names  continually  linked  with  deprived  of  the  right  to  travel 

Twenty  reporters  were  asked:  a  one-column  one?  idaces  are  long  remembered,  without  due  process  of  law.” 

“Who  is  the  prime  minister  of  “Some  support  for  that  theory  ^ut  often  in  a  matter  of  days 

Israel?”  Twelve  answered  cor-  cropped  up  unexpectedly  in  a  some  rarely  mentioned  geo-  Open  All  Areas 

rectly;  eight  missecl.  When  the  (juiz  given  to  the  staff  and  to  graphical  spot  disappears  from 

same  question  was  put  to  11  eight  other  adults.  In  answer  to  memory.  The  significance  of  big  One  section  of  the  bill  would 

tenth-graders  in  a  Rochester  the  question:  ‘Who  is  Charles  events  in  relation  to  names  and  prohibit  the  present  practice  of 
public  school,  10  answered  cor-  Starkweather?’  both  groups  places  was  graphically  illus-  the  State  Department  to  pro- 
rectly.  Among  the  general  pub-  scored  100%  in  naming  him  as  trated  a  few  weeks  ago  when  a  scribe  large  areas  of  the  world 
He,  50%  answered  correctly.  the  Nebraska  killer  of  11.”  newsman  i)ut  this  question  to  a  as  “out  of  bounds”  to  traveling 

group  of  students  at  a  Rochester  Americans.  This  section  would 
Compulsion  Factor  Major  Stories  junior  college:  authorize  the  President  to  de- 

Mr.  Lewis  wonders:  “Is  there  So  far,  Mr.  Lewis  has  given  ‘“Who  was  Bruno  Richard  dare  that  certain  area.s  are  dan- 
some  basis  to  the  compulsion  five  news  quizzes  to  his  staff.  Hauptmann  ?  gerous  and  that  American  citi- 

factor  in  keeping  informed?  In  each  quiz,  10  questions  based  Almost  to  a  man  the  stu-  zens  traveling  in  these  areas 


Bill  Assures 
Newsmen’s 
Passport  Bid 


You'll  find  smiles  on  the  faces  of  Altoona  retailers  these  days, 
with  retail  sales  figures  going  up  every  month.  With  sales 
ahead  of  booming  1957,  you  don’t  hear  them  complaining 
about  a  business  recession! 

There's  good  reason,  too.  They've  found  that  they  can  reach 
the  pocketbooks  of  ready-to-buy  Altoona  and  Blair  County 
families  with  advertising  in  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR.  What's 
more,  they've  found  that  by  adding  the  magic  of  COLOR 
to  their  advertising,  they  give  their  business  an  extra  push. 
That's  why  the  MIRROR  published  over  280,000  lines  of  color 
last  year,  with  things  looking  up  for  '58. 

National  advertisers  will  be  smart  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  retailers — the  men  who  know  Altoona  best.  Put  Altoona 
and  the  Mirror  on  the  list  ...  in  COLOR  .  .  .  and  watch  the 
sales  figures  jump! 

You'll  not  only  get  careful  craftsmanship  in  one,  two  or 
FULL  color  .  .  .  but  95.1%  saturation  coverage  of  the  city 
zone,  75%  coverage  of  the  entire  county! 

SELL  BUSTLING  ALTOONA  WITH  THE 


Administration's  Bill 


Under  the  language  of  the 
draft,  businessmen  and  mission¬ 
aries  would  have  the  same  rights 
as  newsmen.  Convicted  commu¬ 
nists  would  be  denied  passports. 

Active  Communists  and  per¬ 
sons  who  might  “seriously  im¬ 
pair  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions”  of  the  United  States 
could  be  denied  passports  under 
a  bill  sent  to  Congress  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dulles. 

This  legislation  was  drafted 
after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  State  Department 
lacked  authority  to  withhold 
passports  from  those  labeled  as 
“supporters  of  the  International 
Communist  Movement.”  The 
court  majority  said  travel  per¬ 
mits  could  not  be  denied  because 
of  “beliefs  or  associations." 


reotypino 
pelY  OH 


Eltoona  SEitror 


Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  only  dally  newspaper 
Richard  £.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr, 
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Riding  in  "style" 
a  holt  century  ago 


SIXTY  YEARS... 

AND  THE  BEST  IS  YET  TO  COME 


Within  the  last  few  years,  Airjoain  developed  by 
Goodyear  has  become  synonymous  with  comfort  in 
the  minds  of  most  consumers.  According  to  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey  among  women,  Airfoam  is  the  most 
popular  foam  rubber  today. 

The  growing  uses  of  Airfoam  have  revolutionized 
certain  industries,  such  as  furniture  cushioning,  mat¬ 
tresses,  and  seating  for  automobiles,  planes  and  trains. 
Modern  cars  take  vast  quantities  of  foam  rubber  for 
seats,  backs,  armrests  and  for  added  safety  factors. 
Airfoam  has  also  gained  wide  popularity  sold  by  the 
yard  or  in  special  molded  shapes  for  do-it-yourself  en¬ 
thusiasts.  Another  form  of  foam  rubber — Air  foot — is 


finding  increased  acceptance  among  shoe  manufac¬ 
turers  for  cushioning  soles. 

When  you  walk,  ride  or  rest,  Airfoam  and  a  host  of 
other  Goodyear  products  add  much  to  comfort  and 
safety  in  your  daily  life.  These  include  tires  . . .  indus¬ 
trial  rubber  products  .  .  .  films  and  flooring  .  .  .  shoe 
products  . . .  chemicals  . . .  metal  products  . . .  aviation 
and  aircraft  products  . . .  and  a  number  of  others  find¬ 
ing  growing  markets  every  year. 


If  is  through  imaginative  growth  like  this  that  Goodyear 
has  become  the  world's  largest  rubber  company. 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


Welch  "Goodyear  Theater"  on  TV— every  olher  Monday  9:30  P.M.  EOT. 
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AirfoaM.  Airfool  — T.M.’s  Tht  Goodytat  Tirt  A  Aabbaf  Carnpany.  Aiuoa.  Ohio 
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Catholic  Church,  are  al-  Every  time  the  editor  of  Ul- 
i'pO/^OC  alone  in  the  non-leftist  timas  Noticias  wishes  to  visit 

Cl.v>'CI.O  O  -1.  1.KA.J  field.  The  new  afternoon  news-  the  United  States,  the  embassy 

^  paper  El  Mundo,  edited  by  Dr.  in  Caracas  must  obtain  a  waiver 

TTllO^'C!^  \/ 1  dklXT'Cl  Ramon  Velasquez,  who  spent  for  him  from  Washingtonun- 

_)l  I  ll  1 1  U-l  llo  Lo  V  lo  Wo  many  years  in  prison  under  the  der  the  McCarran-Walters  Act 

dictatorship,  is  of  niore  moder-  The  communist  party  emerged 
By  Jules  Dubois  leftist  liberal  opinion.  with  a  weekly  tabloid  Tribuu 

^  Und  r  Th  Guns  Popular  in  February.  It  is  it- 

I^tin  American  Correspondent,  Chicago  Tribune  n  er  e  uns  ported  to  have  a  circulation  of 

,  ,  „  .  .  ,  j  i.u  i  The  English  language  daily  100,000.  It  is  printed  at  the 

e  President  Richard  M.  is  violence  or  words  t  at  are  Journal  has  been  under  plant  of  the  former  newspaper 

1  was  speaking  extempo-  designed  to  bring  on  violence  guns  and  has  repeatedly  La  Calle,  owned  by  Robert 

usly  at  a  news  conference  this  cannot  be  permitted  an  been  threatened  by  goon  squads,  Brinsmade,  a  lawyer  who  re- 
le  American  Embassy  in  freedom  at  the  same  time  apparently  incited  by  commu-  nounced  his  American  citizen- 
:as  on  the  evening  of  May  endured.  And  if  a  situation  i  e  stoned  sev-  ship  and  became  a  Venezuelan, 

few  hours  earlier  he  and  the  one  we  saw  today  is  allowed  apparently  financed  ex- 

Nixon  escaped  serious  in-  to  ^""^^^"^^^here  w^U  c^^^^  recapture  of  freedom  by  clusively  by  paid  advertising 

and  possibly  death,  at  the  to  the  Americas  a  dictatorship  Q^grthrU  of  Dictator  Perez  from  the  federal  and  state  gov- 

3  of  infuriated  spitting,  that  is  worse  than  any  other  overxnrow  oi  Luctator  rerez  » 

-throwing  Venezuelans.  His  imposed  by  Perez  Jimenez.  I  Jimenez  last  January  23  pro-  ,  f  j  c 

osure  wL  restrained  and  realize  that  this  is  a  strong  duced  the  revelation  that  all  What  the  future  portends  for 
.ords  were  measured.  statement  but  I  can  say  that  P  r  e  -  revolutionary  manifestos  the  Venezuelan  press  cannot  be 
i  other  words "  he  said,  there  are  thousands  of  workers  published  on  the  commu-  f«''etold  at  present.  The  Dean 

t  we  saw  here  was  the  and  students  who  died  in  the  ^^^t  underground  press.  They  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
lie  legacy  of  the  dictator-  streets  of  Budapest  who  will  '^ere  apparently  the  only  party  the  University  of  Caracas  is 
of  Perez  Jimenez.  Dictator-  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  I  organized  for  such  an  opera-  f  ^^"’ber  of  the 

,  ,  .  ,  4.  i  «  Viavo  oaiH  ”  tion.  Since  then  editors  of  El  statf  of  El  Nacional,  and  a 

brings  OT  Sr  diriat^r-  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Nacional,  Ultimas  Noticias  and  card-bearing  member  and  leader 
when  it  is  allowed  to  go  Venezuelan  press,  for  whom  Esfera,  the  three  mass  cir-  of  the  communist  party. 

Bcked  I’d  like  to  make  one  Nixon’s  lecture  was  intended,  oulation  morning  newspapers,  The  junta  government  pre- 
•  observation  with  regard  got  the  full  intent  or  impact  have  published  an  avalanche  of  sided  by  Rear-Admiral  Wolf- 
)  how  this  type  of  action  thereof.  For  weeks  prior  to  his  articles  by  leaders  of  the  com-  gang  Larrazabal  showed  itself 
properly  be  controlled  in  arrival  the  Caracas  press  had  munist  party  that  are  proim-  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  dis- 
;e  country.  built  an  uncontested  hostile  fire  neatly  played  on  the  editorial  patches  by  foreign  correspond- 

know  how  our  friends  in  against  the  United  States.  We  Pages.  ents  during  the  post-Nixon  visit 

zuela  want  to  develop  here  bad  lost  the  cold  war  even  be-  This  was  as  true  prior  to  the  political  crisis. 

Free  institutions  which  we  fore  the  Vice  President  alighted  arrival  of  Nixon  as  after  his  Censorshin  Attemnit-d 

sh  so  much  in  the  United  from  his  plane  at  Maiquetia  air-  departure.  The  articles  are  **  ** 

;s  and  which  they  have  so  port.  signed,  but  do  not  identify  the  On  May  19  it  issued  an  oflS- 

itly  acquired,”  he  continued.  i  m  j  o  j  writers  as  members  or  leaders  cial  circular  memorandum  ad- 

the  very  essence  of  freedom  People  s  Minds  Poisoned  of  the  communist  party.  Need-  dressed  to  the  foreign  cor^^ 
spect  for  the  freedom  and  After  10  years  of  ironclad  the  articles  are  al-  spondents.  It  read: 

;s  of  others.  When  I  have  censorship  the  Caracas  press  ways  highly  poisonous  against  “In  view  of  the  fact  that  some 

lorn  only  for  myself  I  then  has  emerged  as  preponderantly  States,  usually  full  correspondents  of  international 

me  a  dictator.”  leftist  with  the  Communists  at-  ^  ht  news  agencies  have  transmitted 

c  c  tempting  to  gain  a  dominant  t  reports  related  with  the  present 

rong  emen  voice.  Whether  this  trend  will  Unity  of  All  Parties  Venezuelan  political  situation 

len  the  Vice  President  got  continue  is  not  known  but  com-  that  lack  official  confirmation, 

le  point.  munist  leaders,  given  prominent  I  asked  one  editor  why  the  and  which  not  even  have  semi- 

ind  so.  the  formula  is  this  space  in  the  major  dailies,  sue-  honeymoon  with  the  commu-  official  backing:  and  because 
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picture-hiking  challenges  and  complement  your 
photographic  skill. 

The  multiple-exposure  photo  above  illustrates  the 
extremely  flexible  front  standard  of  the  Super 
Graphic.  This  typical  view  camera-type  feature  has 
many  uses  for  the  press  photographer.  By  means  of 
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of  a  tall  building  into  your  picture  without  tilting 
the  camera  and  having  resulting  distortion.  By 
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shutter,  $375.00. 

To  learn  more  about  the  advanced  all-new  Super 
Graphic  and  acces-sories,  write  Dept.  EF-78, 
Graflex,  Inc.,  Bochester  3,  N.  Y. 
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Colorful  Promotion 
Stimulates  Carriers 

By  C.  B.  WillianiH 

('irculation  Manager 

(lliarleslon  (S.  (^)  Nc>»s  and  (Unirier  and  Evening  Post 


The  newspapeiboy  and  cii  cu- 
lation  promotion  programs  of 
the  News  and  Courier  and  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post  today 
are  more  colorful,  literally,  than 
ever  before.  The  bright  new  eye¬ 
catching  and,  we  believe,  boy- 
intriguing  hues  are  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  main  through  the 
use  of  a  Multilith.  Each  week  at 
least  one  news  sheet  or  promo¬ 
tion  piece  goes  out  to  all  car¬ 
riers  and  distributors. 

Luster  has  been  shed  on  the 
program  lately  by  the  gradu¬ 
ation  of  our  first  college-scholar¬ 
ship  boys,  by  our  greater  ac¬ 
ceptance  at  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  by  a  visit  from  the 
Associate  Director  of  Admis¬ 
sions  of  Yale  University,  and 
by  the  many  school  honors  won 
by  newspaperboys. 

(Carriers  Good  Scholars 

The  first  college  graduates 
did  us  proud,  one  of  them  finish¬ 
ing  magna  einn  laude,  and  for 
good  measure,  receiving  one  of 
ten  military  medals  awarded 
cadets  over  the  entire  nation. 
A  second  graduate  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  senior  class. 

Three  of  our  newspaperboys 
will  study  at  Exeter  on  scholar- 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first 
of  three  articles,  featuring  year- 
round  promotional  activities  of 
newspapers  awarded  top  honors 
in  the  annual  Promotional  Dis¬ 
play  Contest  conducted  by  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Ass’n.  The  first  story  is  from 
the  winner  in  the  2.'»,000  to  100,- 
000  group. 


ships  this  fall.  The  three  al¬ 
ready  graduated  from  this 
school  are  now  at  Princeton, 
Harvard  and  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  —  those  at  Princeton  and 
Harvard  on  scholarships. 

One  of  our  1958  scholarships 
went  to  a  boy  who  placed  first 
in  a  highly  competitive  two- 
state  examination  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  scholarship.  Another  win¬ 
ner  was  second-honor  graduate 
from  one  of  our  largest  high 
schools.  The  third  scholarship 
was  given  for  the  first  time  to 
a  Negro  boy  with  a  fine  record 
both  in  school  and  as  a  carrier- 
salesman. 

Year-Round  Inernlivc 

A  twelve-page  booklet  entitled 
“Above  and  Beyond  the  Every¬ 
day  Rewards  for  Post  and  Cour¬ 
ier  Newspaperboys”  was  issued 
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to  .show  the  many  extras  avail¬ 
able  to  our  carriers.  Each  of 
them  received  a  copy  of  this 
publication  and  new  boys  get 
one  soon  after  taking  over 
routes. 

Our  promotion  program  in¬ 
cludes  year-round  incentive,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  restricted  trips 
and  contests.  Trips  so  far  have 
been  no  greater  than  a  hundred 
miles  in  distance  (to  the  State 
Capital  for  Newspapeiboy  Day 
and  big  football  games)  and  of 
no  more  than  three  days  dura¬ 
tion  (to  a  plush  beach  resort). 

“Anything  in  the  book”  is 
available  to  a  carrier  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  if  he  will  work  for  it. 
He  may  name  an  item  not  listed 
already  and  we  will  set  it  up  for 
stai'ts. 

Major  Contests 

Major  contests  include  an  all- 
out  event  in  the  spring  and  a 
lesser  promotion  in  the  fall.  The 
spring  offer  is  a  handicap  affair 
which  rewards  boys  who  do  con¬ 
sistent  selling  throughout  the 
year  as  well  as  those  who  prove 
to  be  leading  salesmen  in  the 
contest. 

A  camera  has  been  added  to 
promotion  equipment,  making 
possible  many  pictures  for  scrap 
book  and  publicity  work.  After 
each  major  carrier  celebration 
or  trip,  at  least  two  pages  of 
pictures  are  sent  to  all  carriers. 
The  same  pictures  are  used  the 
following  year  to  promote  the 
approaching  event. 

An  annual  Christmas  party, 
the  year’s  biggest  gathering, 
runs  for  some  three  hours  and 
includes  a  carefully  planned 
show,  some  of  which  is  audience 
participation.  Special  invita¬ 
tions  go  to  college  and  Exeter 
scholarship  students,  and  each 
boy  present  receives  a  gift  from 
the  publisher. 

Parents’  Night 

Parents’  Night,  to  which  car¬ 
riers  are  asked  to  bring  their 
families,  is  a  yearly  event.  It 
features  the  ICMA  contest  post¬ 
ers,  a  circulation  trophy  display, 
and  a  premium  show. 

Both  national  and  state  News- 
paperboy  Days  are  celebrated 
annually.  A  trip  to  the  State 
Capital  is  a  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Merit  pins  are  given  for  good 
service  at  the  end  of  six  months 
(bronze),  one  year  (silver)  and 
two  years  (gold).  Special  globe 
awards  are  made  for  noteworthy 
accomplishments. 

New  to  the  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  last  year  was  Operation 
Build-Up.  The  meeting  room  at 
the  office  (air-conditioned  this 
year)  was  used  extensively  in 
this  connection  both  for  super¬ 
visor  and  boy  training. 

Circulation  department  per¬ 


C.  B.  Williams 


sonnel  constantly  are  on  the 
alert  for  a  new  contest  twist, 
for  a  premium  which  will  ex¬ 
cite  a  boy’s  interest,  for  an  idea 
that  will  appeal  to  parents  or 
bring  us  community  good  will. 


College  Turns  to  Ads 
To  Fill  Faculty  Post 

Ada,  Ohio 

Ohio  Northern  University 
here  made  a  test  of  newspaper 
classified  advertising  as  a  means 
of  filling  a  vacancy  on  the 
faculty,  and  it  was  eminently 
successful.  The  method  was  “al¬ 
most  unheard  of,”  college  of¬ 
ficials  said,  but  it  produced  25 
applicants. 

A  mechanical  engineer  with 
a  master  of  science  degree  was 
sought  in  six-inch  display  ads 
in  the  classified  columns  of  seven 
large  papers  in  Ohio  and  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Faculty  members  are  usually 
obtained  through  placement 
services.  As  a  result  of  the  ads, 
the  college  expects  no  trouble  in 
filling  the  vacancy. 

Student  Loan  Fund 
Memorial  to  Telfel 

Lawrenck,  Kas. 

Creation  of  the  Emil  L.  Telfel 
Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  was  announced  by 
Charles  G.  Pearson,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
and  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Initial  contributions,  mostly 
from  students  taught  by  the  late 
teacher  in  his  12  years  here, 
total  nearly  $500.  The  Greater 
University  Fund  is  receiving 
gifts,  which  will  be  maintained 
as  a  separate  trust  by  the  K.  U. 
Endowment  Association.  ; 

Professor  Telfel  died  last  ' 
March. 
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ORLON”  and  “DACRON”  are  trademarks,  too 


As  this  familiar  signal  of  the  baseball  umpire  des¬ 
ignates  that  a  player  is  “safe,"  our  trademarks 
designate  the  unique  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  our  two  modern-living  fibers.  “Orion"  designates 
our  acrylic  fiber;  “Dacron",  our  polyester  fiber.  As 
we  use  and  protect  these  trademarks,  they  become 
more  meaningful  and  valuable  both  to  consumers 
and  to  the  trade. 


When  using  these  trademarks,  always  remember  to: 

Di$tinoui/th  “Orion”  and  “Dneron"— Capitalize  and  use  quotes  or  ital¬ 
ics,  or  otherwise  distinguish  by  color,  lettering,  art  work,  etc. 

Describe  them— Use  the  phrase  "Dacron”  polyester  fiber  (or  "Orion" 
acrylic  fiber)  at  least  once  in  any  text. 

Designate  them — In  a  footnote  or  otherwise,  designate  "Orion"  as 
Du  Font's  trademark  tor  its  acrylic  fiber  and  "Dacron"  as  Du  Font's 
trademark  for  its  polyester  fiber. 
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TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trademarks 
“Orion"  and  “Dacron",  write  Textile  Fibers  De¬ 
partment,  Section  EF.Boom  N-5618,  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Wilmington  98,.Delaware. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


A  New  Survey  Book 
On  Papers,  TV,  Radio 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 


JOURNAUSM  TODAY:  Its  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Practical  Applications.  By 
Thomas  Elliott  Berry,  Ph.D.  Philadel- 
l>hia:  Chilton  Co.,  Publishers.  SOI  pp. 


News,  like  art  and  love, 
laughs  at  lexicographers.  Yet 
scholars,  like  Socrates,  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  definitions.  In  “Jour¬ 
nalism  Today,”  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Berry,  a  newspaper  man  turned 
English  professor,  acknowledges 
the  indefinable  nature  of  news, 
and  resorts  to  “five  qualities 
that  characterize”  it: 

1.  News,  he  says,  is  any  print¬ 
able  story  an  editor  believes  will 
interest  his  readers.  “Print¬ 
able,”  he  observes,  means  that 
the  story  “meets  the  editorial 
standards  of  the  particular  pa¬ 
per.” 

2.  News  is  “always  complete¬ 
ly  true,”  the  author  stipulates. 
Here,  Dr.  Berry’s  predicate 


would  more  clearly  define  his 
meaning  if  he  put  it  in  the 
subjunctive  mood.  A  reporter, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “is  limited 
to  the  cold  facts  of  the  story, 
told  without  emotion,  prejudice, 
or  personal  opinion.” 

Accuracy,  responsibility,  and 
understanding  are  indispensable 
as  journalistic  ideals.  We  over¬ 
simplify  when  we  tell  beginners 
or  non- journalist  readers  that 
we  are  completely  anything.  I 
read  statistics  once  that  proved 
we  made  fewer  errors,  with  all 
our  inescapable  rush,  than  our 
courts  with  all  the  law’s  delays. 
That's  why  the  relatively  slow- 
moving  judiciary  has  appellate 
courts  and  supreme  courts. 

Not  even  the  journalist-re- 
searcher  claimed  we  were  com¬ 
pletely  true  in  every  first  story. 
We  go  with  the  best  we’ve  got 
when  a  deadline  comes.  Accu- 
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racy  and  background  compre-  an  author,  attempting  to  dis- 
hension  are  not  put  on  like  a  pose  of  complicated  situation! 
fine  new  suit.  They  are  habits  in  the  cramped  space  availabb 
of  mind  and  proc^ure,  devel-  for  any  one  topic,  is  apt  to  run 
oped  like  muscle  and  skill  and  afoul  of  oversimplifying, 
character.  Nothing  is  completely  Certainly  a  newspaper  has  to 
perfect.  be  a  self-sustaining  business  to 

Dr.  Berry,  of  course,  knows  be  independent  and  useful.  Then 
that.  He  spent  17  years  writing  are  business  reasons  about  any 
for  newspapers,  beginning  with  business.  Yet,  when  one  reads 
the  Philadelphia  Record.  And  the  statement  that  “editoriil 
you  read  these  qualifying  points  policy  is  often  affected  by  the 
as  you  run  through  his  601  firms  to  whom  the  paper  sells 
pages.  For  this  is  a  survey  space,”  experienced  newspape^ 
book  to  put  the  whole  field  in  men  would  probably,  from  their 
one  tapestry.  own  recollection,  wonder  why 

Dr.  Berry  does  his  weaving  author  didn’t  write,  ‘occ^ 
well.  In  one  fat  volume,  he  sionally  affected,  instead  of 
digests  the  history  of  journal-  often. 

ism,  and  analyzes  the  reporting  They  wonder  the  same  thiuf 
and  writing  of  news,  interview-  —  may  even  yank  out  a  copy 
ing,  features,  copyreading,  pencil  and  edit  the  printed  line 
make-up,  editorial  policy,  the  —  when  they  read,  “a  story  is 
editorial,  the  column,  school  pa-  often  run  because  a  big  adve^ 
pers,  radio  and  television,  even  tiser  asks  for  it.”  Papers  are 
commercials,  magazine  writing,  as  strong,  or  as  weak,  or  u 
pictures,  including  movies,  tech-  mediocre,  as  the  men  who  run 
nical  writing,  advertising  and  them.  There  are  newspapers  and 
public  relations.  newspapers,  just  as  there  are 

men  and  men.  In  my  own  expe- 
Qualities  of  News  rience,  the  only  way  to  keep  a 

fair  story  out  of  the  paper  is 
His  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  for  an  advertiser  to  ask  to  have 
qualities  of  news  are  recency,  it  run.  A  few  papers  may  have 
proximity,  and  unusualness.  I  been  influenced  in  editorial  pol- 
think  it  was  Roscoe  Drummond  icy  by  an  advertiser.  But  the 
who  said,  “It’s  still  news  until  adverb  should  have  been  rarely, 
it’s  printed  in  the  Monitor."  And  not  often,  at  least  in  my  some- 
Walter  Lippmann  observed,  what  long,  if  not  illustrious,  ex- 
“You  can  make  anything  timely,  perience. 
if  you  know  how,  even  the  Cru¬ 
cifixion.”  Likewise,  news  from  'The  Soviet  Press 

Algiers  can  have  potential  prox- 

imity  for  readers  in  Flatbush  jg  challenge,  by  WD- 

or  Peoria.  Otherwise  local  news  Ham  Benton,  pukUslier  of  Encyclop««JI» 
has  primacy.  BriUnnic^  A«^ia^  Oolleoe  Prowa 

New  York,  N.  Y.  254  pp.  $3.95. 

This  in  essence  the  author  - 

points  out  in  explaining  the  dif-  . 

ferent  emphases  and  approach-  American  self-esteem,  stiD 


Britannica.  Associated  Oolleoe  Prowa 
New  York,  N.  Y.  254  pp.  $3.95. 


American  self-esteem. 


es  different  editors  give  for  reeling  from  Sputnik  I,  has 


different  clienteles.  Papers  are 
styled  for  readers,  not  for  per¬ 
sonal  tastes  of  editors.  Certain 


dealt  another  humiliating  bio* 
by  author  Benton  who  clainu, 
“Colonel  Robert  McCormid 


reader-appetites,  unrecognized  Howard  in  their  heydayi 

by  either  readers  themselves  or  ^®re  but  cub  repo^rs  in  innfl- 
established  publishers,  have  ence  compared  to  Russia  s  thre* 
brought  success  to  new  publish-  newspaper  executives.’ 
ers  who  did  recogpiize  them.  Soviet  journalism’s  “Big 

Those  are  judgments  in  pre-  Three”  are:  N.  G.  Palgunor, 
sentation.  Turning  to  “edi-  managing  director  of  the  Tail 
torial  policy,”  Dr.  Berry  dis-  News  Agency,  the  only  source « 
cusses  15  conditions  he  sees  as  worldwide  and  U.S.S.R.-wide 
affecting  the  choice  of  material  news  for  about  7,000  ne^ 
for  the  paper.  His  analysis  Papers;  Constantin  Gubin, 
makes  a  particularly  interest-  Izvestia,  organ  of  tM 

ing  chapter.  He  considers  Supreme  Soviet;  and  Yuri  Zhtt- 
reader-demands,  political  out-  deputy  editor  (and  foreign 

look,  religious  attitudes,  racial  editor)  of  Pravda,  organ  of  the 
and  social  influence,  sectional-  Communist  party, 
ism,  editorial  whims,  and  the  The  three  men  who  are  re- 
business  office  among  his  “15  sponsible  for  what  47,000,OM 
conditions.”  Russians  will  read  every  dnf 

sincerely  believe,  among  other 
Advertisers  and  the  News  “truths”,  that:  1 

^  ,  ,  The  New  York  Times  reflecti  j 

Dr.  Berry’s  volume  makes  an  t^e  United  SUtei 


informative  wrapup  for  laymen  state  Department;  the  Demo- ' 
and  a  provocative  summary  for  cratic  party  in  the  U.S.  has  n«  1 
newsmen.  In  any  single  volume,  {Continued  on  page  50) 
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A  new  DC 
drive 

system  for 
your  press 
applications 

General  Electric  DC  InductroJ* 
system  answers  a  long  standing 
industry  need  for  a  simple,  in¬ 
herently  more  flexible  drive. 

New  General  Electric  Inductrol  DC  press 
drive  is  one  of  the  simplest,  most  flexible 
and  economical  newspaper  drive  systems 
available  today.  This  new  press  drive  system 
utilizes  semiconductor  silicon  rectifiers,  an 
Inductrol  induction  voltage  regulator,  and  a 
d-c  Kinamaticf  motor  to  provide  wide  speed 
ranges  and  precise  control. 

The  simplicity  of  this  new  GE  press  drive 
system  offers  increased  savings  two  ways: 
(1)  it  cuts  maintenance  costs  and  (2)  it  in¬ 
creases  productivity  because  smoother,  step¬ 
less  d-c  control  reduces  web  breaks — permits 
more  continuous  press  operation. 

NEW  DRIVE  SYSTEM  OFFERS  MANY  AD¬ 
VANCED  FEATURES— General  Electric  In¬ 
ductrol  DC  Printing  Press  Drive  is  less  com¬ 
plex  than  other  press  drive  systems.  A  simple 
induction  voltage  regulator  has  a  minimum 
of  moving  parts — provides  complete  voltage 
adjustment  for  full  speed  control — makes 
possible  an  infinite  number  of  speeds  ranging 
from  threading  to  maximum.  All  control 
equipment  is  compactly  housed,  presents  a 
clean  appearance,  and  can  be  installed  in 
any  convenient  location. 

Power  factor  and  efficiency  remain  high 
over  the  production  range.  No  external  DC 
supply  is  required. 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  on  the  new 

General  Electric  Inductrol  DC  Press  Drive 
system,  contact  your  nearest  G-E  sales  engi¬ 
neer.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this 
equipment,  write  for  free  bulletin  GEA- 
6763,  INDUCTROL  DC  PRINTING 
PRESS  DRIVE,  General  Electric  Company, 
Section  653-45,  Schenectady  5,  New  York. 

*  R^gitimfd  Trod«-morlc  of  Gonoral  Eloctric  Co. 
t  Trod0>mork  of  Gonoral  Elodrk  Co. 

Engineered  Electrical  Systems 
for  the  Printing  Industry 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


Electrical  schematic  diagram  of  new  General  Electric  In- 
^  ductrol  DC  Printing  Press  Drive.  1.  Rectifiers  and  controls. 
2.  Inductrol  voltage  regulator.  3.  Kinamatic  d-c  motor. 


Books  in  Review 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


spokesman  among  the  country’s 
great  newspapers  on  which  it 
can  count;  their  roles  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  an  American 
newspaper  in  criticism  of  the 
government. 

No  Marching  Orders 

In  separate  meetings  with  the 
author,  all  three  vigorously  de¬ 
nied  that  they  received  editorial 
marching  orders  regularly  from 
above,  or  gave  marching  orders 
to  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  press. 
Yet  all  three  conceded  without 
hesitation  that  the  party  runs 
Russia — including  the  press. 

“This  Is  The  Challenge,” 
published  as  the  result  of  former 
Senator  Benton’s  trip  to  Russia 
during  which  he  talked  to  key 
people  who  had  never  talked  to 
an  American  or  other  foreign 
publicists  before,  presents  the 
total  problem  we  now  face  in 
dealing  with  the  Communist 
threat,  together  with  suggested 
possible  solutions. 

Mr.  Benton  discusses  Soviet 
classrooms,  propaganda,  educa¬ 
tional  system,  distortions  of  his¬ 
tory.  He  not  only  presents  the 
issues  that  threaten  Western 
future  security,  but  details  what 
should  be  done  to  counteract  the 
Russian  cold-war  offensive,  and 
how  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  attempts  to  show  how 
the  Soviet  system  has  pro¬ 
gressed  and  where  it  is  aiming. 

The  Soviet  press  represents 
only  a  segment  of  the  growing 
threat  to  the  U.S.  in  addition  to 
growing  Soviet  strengfth  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  technical  skill. 
This  threat  is  “more  serious 
than  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  or 
rockets.” 

Not  Optimistic 

Mr.  Benton  is  not  optimistic 
that  any  important  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Soviet  press,  from 
the  Western  point  of  view,  will 
come  about  except  as  Commun¬ 
ist  party  strati'  or  tactics 
dictate. 

“Every  column,  every  story, 
every  editorial  will  continue  to 
promote  the  Communist  party 
line,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
anything  that  interferes  with 
that  line.  This  is  a  major  area 
of  the  Communist  saturation 
strategy — that  everywhere  the 
Soviet  citizen  looks,  and  in 
everything  he  reads,  he  finds 
nothing  but  the  promotion  and 
glorification  of  the  aims  of  the 
party.” 

M  ere  Lenin  alive  he  would 
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not  be  disappointed  in  the  Soviet 
press  today.  He  defined  the  press 
as  “an  instrument  for  collective 
propaganda  and  collective  agi¬ 
tation.” 

There  are  between  7,000 
and  8,000  newspapers  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  All  papers  are 
properties  of  the  party  or  state, 
as  is  everything  else  in  Russia. 
All  are  thus  propaganda  organs 
of  the  Communist  party. 

The  Soviet  press  differs  pro¬ 
foundly  from  that  of  the  U.S.  in 
practically  everything  except 
printing  presses  and  paper. 

Examples  of  the  gap  between 
American  and  Russian  journal¬ 
ism: 

Being  “first  with  the  latest” 
is  not  a  worry  of  the  Soviet 
editor.  Even  major  interna¬ 
tional  events  sometimes  must 
wait  their  turn  until  the  party 
line  has  been  worked  out. 

There  are  no  “enterprising 
young  reporters”  in  Soviet  jour¬ 
nalism,  outdoing  each  other  for 
“beats”,  no  hardbitten  city  edi¬ 
tors;  and  of  course  no  salesmen 
of  advertising  space. 

Crime,  if  it  is  reported  at  all, 
is  treated  as  a  shortcoming  in 
Soviet  society  traceable  to  the 
surviving  remnants  of  capital¬ 
ism.  .  .  .  G.  T. 

Slories  Wilh  Schmaltz 


OXLY  IN  AKERKJA,  By  Harry  Gol¬ 
den,  editor  of  the  Carolina  Israelite. 
World  Publishingr  Co.,  New  York.  317 
pp.  $4.00. 


Harry  Golden  is  proud  to  be 
a  Jew.  He  is  also  proud  to  be  a 
citizen  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He 
is  proud  of  his  New  York  lower 
East  Side  beginnings,  and  as  a 
journalist,  is  proud  to  be  able 
to  write  about  his  recollections 
of  buying  a  suit  on  the  East 
Side,  and  Shakespeare,  and 
Tammany  Hall,  and  Billy  Gra¬ 
ham,  and  why  other  planets  have 
not  contacted  us. 

“Only  In  America’s”  source  of 
material  are  stacks  of  stories 
(or  perhaps  better  they  should 
be  called  essays,  yet)  from  the 
pages  of  his  monthly  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Carolina  Israelite.  Con¬ 
cerning  his  paper,  he  says: 

“With  the  exception  of  a  few 
‘letters  to  the  editor,’  I  write  the 
entire  paper  myself,  15,000  to 
25,000  words  a  month.  I  arrange 
my  reading  matter  (printed  en¬ 
tirely  in  English)  in  the  form  of 
editorials  which  range  in  length 
from  20  words  (How  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  Prepared  Oysters)  to  a 
3,000  word  article  ( Sweet  Daddy 
Grace,  the  Southern  Father  De- 
vine)  ...  I  print  no  “news”, 
personals,  socials,  or  press  re¬ 
leases.  And  my  last  “obituary” 
was  on  the  assassination  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  44  B.C.” 


Newspapers  draw  his  atten¬ 
tion  (or  fire)  wit: 

“Years  ago,  a  reporter  on  a 
big  story  could  take  his  time; 
maybe  hold  back  a  few  pertinent 
details  for  the  next  day,  and  the 
day  after.  Maybe  on  the  fourth 
day  he’d  bring  out  a  photogra¬ 
pher  to  get  some  local  color  and 
that  would  give  him  still  an¬ 
other  story.  Today  a  story 
breaks,  and  the  TV  and  radio 
people  move  in  with  a  mobile 
unit  and  photograph  everything 
for  miles  around,  and  a  staff 
swoops  down  and  covers  every 
angle — including  the  innocent 
bystander — and  then  the  net¬ 
works  begin  to  repeat  the  story 
every  half-hour  and  by  the  final 
midnight  newscast,  the  story  has 
been  literally  chewed  to  death 
.  .  .  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  newspapers  are  filled 
to  overflowing  with  “features,” 
and  why  so  many  great  manag¬ 
ing  editors  have  to  sit  around 
and  wait  for  the  morning  mail — 
Dorothy  Thompson,  Walter 
Lippman,  Walter  Winchell,  and 
a  few  hundred  others  who  imi¬ 
tate  them  and  each  other.” 

Whether  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Golden  or  not,  you  have  to  ap¬ 
preciate  him  (This  is  a  compli¬ 
ment,  no?).  .  .  .  G.  T. 

Texas  Law 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  LAW  IN 
TEXAS.  By  Norria  G.  DavU.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  Press.  244  pp.  $4.60. 


Texas  jurisprudence  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  press  may  vary  on 
some  points  from  that  of  other 
states.  This  book  deals  only 
with  the  law  as  it  exists  in 
Texas  and  presents  detailed  dis¬ 
cussions  of  laws  of  the  press 
and  the  rights  embodied  by 
these  laws. 

Among  subjects  discussed  are 
libel,  invasion  of  privacy,  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  trial  by  public¬ 
ity,  access  to  records,  rights  to 
report  court  and  legislative  pro¬ 
ceedings  —  all  the  vital  areas 
with  which  the  newsman  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

“The  Press  and  the  Law  in 
Texas”  provides  reference  ma¬ 
terial  for  lawyers  of  the  news¬ 
man’s  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  law. 

Flag  Design  Prize 

Chester,  Pa. 

Delaware  County  residents 
have  an  opportunity  to  give 
their  ideas  for  a  new  United 
States  flag  in  a  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Cheater  Times. 
Three  savings  bond  prizes  total¬ 
ing  $100  will  be  awarded  to  the 
persons  who  submit  the  best 
ideas  for  a  new  flag  with  the 
49th  star  to  represent  Alaska. 

EDITOR  8C  I 


Daily  Invites 
Discussion  of 
City  Affairs 

Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  on 
Sept.  9  will  sponsor  a  workshop 
conference  intended  to  get 
Greater  Cincinnati  talking  about 
what  a  modem  city  should  do 
for  people  who  use  it. 

Fifteen  experts  on  shopping, 
transportation,  beauty  in  the 
downtown  area,  and  suburban 
developments,  will  participate. 

Keynote  speaker  will  be  Roy 
W.  Johnson,  former  executire 
vicepresident  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric  and  president  of  ACTION 
(American  Committee  to  Im¬ 
prove  Our  Neighborhoods).  Mr. 
Johnson  is  Director  of  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  in  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment. 

‘The  Job  of  the  CJly’ 

The  day-long  conference,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Job  of  the  City," 
will  open  with  the  roundtable 
discussion  by  experts.  Following 
lunch,  Mr.  Johnson  will  give  his 
address.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
audience  of  approximately  400 
especially  invited  citizens  will 
break  up  into  small  workshops 
with  less  than  40  in  each  room. 
The  visiting  experts  will  rove 
from  room  to  room  answering 
questions.  Just  before  the  5  p.m. 
quitting  time,  the  audience  will 
reassemble  to  hear  resumes  of 
the  workshop  discussions. 

The  subject,  “The  Job  of  the 
City”  has  been  subdivided  into 
the  following  six  topics  for  dis¬ 
cussions  by  the  speakers:  What 
should  the  modern  city  do  for 
the  woman  shopper?  For  the  bus 
rider?  For  our  friends  the  sub¬ 
urbs?  For  one  seeking  culture 
and/or  amusement?  For  the 
manager  of  men  or  money? 
What  should  it  do  in  the  way 
of  governing  itself? 

Official  Citation 
For  Helping  Reserve 

St.  Louis 

The  Glob  e-Democrat  was 
awarded  on  June  28  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  Reserve 
Award,  for  “outstanding  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Reserve  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Armed  Forces.”  The 
citation  said  the  newspaper’s 
employees  “have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  participate  in  Reserve 
activities  by  its  personnel  poli¬ 
cies  of  granting  military  leave 
in  addition  to  regular  vacation 
periods  with  full  pay  during 
training  tours.” 

>UBLISHER  for  July  26,  195«^ 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS — This  advertisement  currently  appears 
in  leading  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years, 
Metropolitan  Life  has  sponsored  similar  messages  on  na¬ 
tional  health  and  safety.  Because  of  public  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  these  advertisements.  Metropolitan  offers 
all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors),  free  use  of 


the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 
be  used  in  regular  health  features,  iiealth  columns  or  health 
reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Com¬ 
pany  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
pha^  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the 
nation’s  health  and  safety. 


“Here’s  the  key  to  the  car,  Son  . . . 

but  don’t  forget,  responsibilities  go  with  it." 


“As  a  new  driver,  remember  you  have  some 
mighty  important  obligations.  Your  own  safety — 
the  security  of  others — your  family’s  peace  of 
mind — all  of  these  depend  on  your  care,  your  cau¬ 
tion,  your  courtesy  when  behind  the  wheel.” 

Most  parents  spend  some  anxious  hours 
when  their  teen-agers  first  begin  to  drive 
—and  with  very  good  reason. 

For  statistics  tell  us  that  it  is  in  the  15-to-19 
age  group— the  ages  at  which  most  young 
people  usually  start  driving — that  accident  fa¬ 
talities  are  at  their  peak. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  on  young  people  is  the  power  and  speed 
of  today’s  cars. 

If  this  jKJwer  is  misused — if  the  driver  “steps 
on  it”  for  a  thrill— he  is  asking  for  an  accident. 
But  if  he  learns  to  respect  power  and  the  neces¬ 


sity  for  keeping  it  under  control,  he  will  be  a 
safer,  more  skillful  motorist. 

In  addition,  young  drivers  need  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  road, 
and  learn  the  importance  of  constant  attention 
to  driving.  The  driver  whose  attention  is  di¬ 
verted  can  lose  control  of  his  car  before  he 
realizes  it. 

Young  drivers— especially  those  who  take 
courses  offered  in  many  high  schools— make  far 
better  drivers  than  others  taught  by  less  com¬ 
petent  teachers. 

If  your  school  does  not  give  safe  driving 
courses,  ask  your  police  department  where  to 
get  competent  instruction. 

Last  year  thirty-eight  thousand  Americans  died 
in  traffic  accidents  and  well  over  a  million  were 
injured.  We  can  reduce  this  toll  if  all  drivers— 
young  and  old — will  drive  at  all  times  with 
care,  caution,  and  courtesy. 


COPYRiaHT  !••• — MirnOPOLITAN  LIFI  IN9UIIANC1  COMPANY 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 


1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


ANN  LANDERS^  STORY; 

S-T  Columnist  Gives 
Advice,  Shuns  Gags 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


TABLES  TURNED — Ann  Landers  (center),  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndieafi 
columnist,  listens  to  daughter,  Margo,  give  advice  on  teenagers  to  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jules  Lederer. 


Chicago 

Not  quite  three  years  ago  on 
a  stifling  day  in  August,  a  dark¬ 
haired,  intense,  attractive  young 
woman  walked  into  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  Building  and 
went  to  the  sixth  floor  offices  of 
the  Sun-Times  Syndicate. 

A  few  weeks  earlier  a  girl 
had  died.  Her  name  was  Ruth 
Crowley.  She  was  the  author  of 
the  Ann  Landers  column,  which 
then  appeared  in  the  Sun-Times 
and  25  other  newspapers.  Read¬ 
ership  studies — and  a  substan¬ 
tial  mail — were  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fine  job  Ruth  Crow¬ 
ley  had  done.  The  Landers  col¬ 
umn,  without  question,  was  one 
of  the  Sun-Times’  most  valuable 
assets. 

29th  Candidate 

At  that  time  the  S-T  Syndi¬ 
cate  had  28  women  competing 
for  the  job.  Each  was  turning 
in  copy  regularly,  under  dead¬ 
line  conditions.  The  young  lady 
who  walked  in  that  August  day 
became  number  29  on  the  list. 
Her  name  is  Mrs.  Jules  Lederer. 

She  was  interviewed  by  Larry 
Fanning,  then  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate.  In  short  order, 
he  discovered  that  she  had  been 
married  17  years,  had  a  teen-age 
daughter  named  Margo,  that  she 
was  a  newcomer  to  Chicago, 
that  her  visit  had  been  suggested 
by  W.  C.  Munnecke,  Sun-Times 
business  manager — and  finally 
that  she  had  never  before  writ¬ 
ten  a  line  for  publication. 

She  told  Mr.  Fanning,  how¬ 
ever,  that  she  liked  to  write  per¬ 
sonal  letters.  He,  in  turn,  told 
her  the  odds  were  stacked  ap¬ 
proximately  28  to  1  against  her, 
that  all  the  other  women  in  the 
competition  had  had  at  least 
some  experience  and  that  many 
were  professional  writers.  She 
still  wanted  to  try  it  and  went 
away  with  some  oral  instruc¬ 
tions,  some  written  instructions 
and  the  same  raw  material  the 
other  28  women  had  been  given, 
out  of  which  the  first  week  of 
columns  were  to  be  produced. 

Used  Script  Typewriter 

Her  copy  was  delivered  and 
given  a  code  so  that  the  Sun- 
Times  jury  which  was  sitting  in 
judgement  on  the  efforts  of  the 
29  would  not  know  the  author. 
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A  week  later  the  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  was  boiled  down  to  three 
— and  the  product  of  the  28-to-l 
shot  was  one  of  the  three — this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Eppie 
Lederer’s  copy  had  been  turned 
out  on  a  fancy  script  typewriter. 

For  the  next  three  weeks,  the 
Sun-Times  Syndicate  continued 
with  the  three  women,  finally 
settling  down  to  a  probationary 
period  with  Mrs.  Lederer.  Then 
on  Dec.  11,  1955,  the  syndicate 
signed  a  contract.  On  that  date 
the  syndicate  had  26  clients  for 
the  Landers  column.  Today,  239 
American  newspapers  subscribe. 

The  “new”  Ann  Landers  col¬ 
umn  has  been  a  success,  says 
Robert  Cooper,  manager  of  the 
S-T  syndicate,  because  its  author 
has  never  sacrificed  sound  advice 
for  a  cheap  gag,  because  she  has 
approached  her  assignment  with 
dedication  and  responsibility, 
and  because  she  has  unique  ca¬ 
pacity  to  balance  salt,  sugar  and 
spice  in  the  counsel  she  hands 
out  seven  days  a  week. 

“The  column  is  a  combination 
of  many  things,”  Ann  said,  “real 
help,  directness,  and  a  frank  ap¬ 
proach,  but  never  offensive.” 

Has  Reader  Confidence 

When  she  first  started  writing 
the  column,  only  about  30% 
asked  for  personal  replies.  To¬ 
day,  70%  of  the  letter  writers 
want  their  advice  in  the  mail. 
This  entails  considerable  letter 
writing  on  Ann  Landers’  part 
for  she  only  uses  three  letters  a 
day  in  her  700-word  column. 
Five  secretaries  help  her. 

“Many  people  say  my  column 
gives  them  a  laugh.”  she  said. 
“And  I  don’t  object  to  this,  but 
the  humor  in  the  column  is  sec¬ 
ondary  to  the  advice.  The  en¬ 
tertainment  value  of  the  column 
is  important,  because  many  peo¬ 
ple  resent  beine:  ‘educated.’  Many 
readers  who  think  they  are  read¬ 
ing  strictly  for  amusement  wind 
up  profiting  from  the  advice — 
and  they  say  so. 

Moral  Principles 

“I  keep  continuously  hammer¬ 
ing  away  at  the  basic  moral 
principles.  I  never  advocate  di¬ 
vorce  in  the  column,  because, 
invariably,  it’s  the  kids  who  suf¬ 
fer.  I  do,  sometimes,  suggest 
separation  (often  that  is  what’s 


needed).  But  there  is  always  a 
chance  to  get  together  again,  if 
they  stay  out  of  court. 

“I’m  a  strong  believer  in  Al¬ 
coholics  Anonymous  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  frequently.  I’m  a  total 
abstainer  myself,  and  always 
have  been.  If  I  weren’t,  I  don’t 
think  I’d  have  the  energy  to 
work  a  lO-to-12-hour  day,  turn 
out  seven  columns  a  week,  do 
speaking  engagements  and  shake 
hundreds  of  hands  after  a 
speech.  If  there’s  such  a  thing  as 
a  ‘secret  of  energy’  I  would  say 
— no  booze,  no  cigarettes,  eight 
hours  sleep,  and  lots  of  hard 
work  on  a  job  that  you  love.” 

Ann  Landers  does  much  of  her 
work  at  home  in  her  Lake  Shore 
Drive  apartment  on  Chicago’s 
Gold  Coast. 

Almost  50%  of  her  mail — 400 
letters  a  day — comes  from  men. 
She  receives  nearly  500  speak¬ 
ing  requests  a  year,  and  more 
than  half  of  them  come  from 
men’s  groups. 

When  asked  whether  all  letters 
published  are  on  the  level,  Ann 
Landers  answered:  “Unequivo¬ 
cally,  yes!”  She  said  she  gets 
some  phony  letters,  but  added, 
“I  can  spot  them  almost  im¬ 
mediately,  because  these  phony 
letter  writers  are  an  unimagina¬ 
tive  lot  and  they  pick  on  the 
same  plots.  I  couldn’t  begin  to 
make  up  anything  as  fantastic 
as  some  of  the  letters  I  receive.” 

Writes  in  Good  Taste 

Ann  credits  Larry  Fanning, 
now  assistant  executive  editor  of 
the  Sun-Times,  with  teaching  her 
the  art  of  tight  writing.  She 
learned  from  him  also  the  im¬ 
portance  of  accuracy.  He  taught 
her  how  to  write  lively  copy, 
without  going  beyond  that  line. 

Mrs.  Lederer  was  married 


after  three  years  at  Morningside 
College  in  Sioux  City,  la.,  where 
she  majored  in  journalism  and 
psychology.  She  says  her  hus¬ 
band,  Jules  W.  Lederer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Autopoint  Co.,  is  “an 
angel”  about  her  newly-adopted 
career  as  a  columnist.  Nor  does 
she  neglect  their  daughter,  Mar¬ 
go,  who  will  enroll  in  an  East¬ 
ern  college  this  Fall. 

“I  always  make  time  to  talk 
with  her  for  as  long  as  she  likes, 
no  matter  how  heavy  my  work 
load  may  be,”  said  Mrs.  L^erer. 
“The  ability  of  parents  to  com¬ 
municate  with  their  children  is 
the  basic  prop  for  happy  family 
life.” 

She  receives  an  occasional 
squawk  from  her  readers,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  valid 
ones,  she  said.  The  number  of 
squawks,  however,  have  declined 
sharply  over  the  past  three 
years,  as  she  became  more 
meticulous  in  checking  out  the 
answers  to  problems  presented. 
She  consults  with  doctors,  law¬ 
yers  and  other  experts  whenever 
necessary  in  order  to  give  valid 
advice.  Her  monthly  telephone 
bill,  running  into  hundreds  of 
dollars,  is  solid  testimony  to  her 
efforts  to  be  accurate. 

Ann  Landers  recently  wrote 
eight  advice  booklets,  now  of¬ 
fered  as  a  public  service  through 
the  newspapers  carrying  her  col¬ 
umn.  She  had  kept  track  of  the 
subjects  most  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  in  letters  from  readers. 
These  eight  subjects  are:  “Neck¬ 
ing  and  Petting — And  How  Far 
to  Go,”  “How  to  Live  with  Your 
Parents;”  “Teenage  Drinking;" 
“What  to  Expect  from  Mar¬ 
riage;”  “How  to  Be  Date  Bait;" 
“Help  for  Alcoholics;”  “How  to 
Be  Well  Liked;”  and  “Teenag* 
Smoking.” 
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See  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park,  in  North  Dakota’s  beautiful  Badlands. 


T,R.— the  cowboy  who  rode  herd  on  our  natural  glories 


Most  Americans  think  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  part  bull  moose  and  part 
steam-engine.  But  mostly,  T.R.  was  the  Fourth  of  July  r’ared  back  and  walking 
on  ks  hind  legs.  He  was  a  man  on  fire  for  his  country,  and  it  was  the  natural 
glories  of  this  land  that  lit  the  fuse. 

They’ve  made  a  wonderful  park  of  his  Elkhorn  Ranch  and  the  Badlands 
where  he  worked  as  a  cowboy  and  found  health  and  strength.  Here,  you  can 
see  the  open  range  that  made  him  first  appreciate  his  country’s  greatness. 

You  can  ride  the  trails  that  gave  his  imagination  new  directions.  You  can 
climb  the  ridges  that  lifted  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  the  power  to  lead  his 
Rough  Riders  up  San  Juan  Hill  in  ’98. 

This  is  the  centennial  of  T.R.’s  birth;  if  he  were  around  today,  he’d  be 
“dee-lighted”  that  the  conservation  policies  he  fostered  have  been  so  wisely 
continued.  He  knew  America  would  always  need  breathing  space,  open  waters 
and  green,  growing  forest  —  the  heart  lifting  glories  of  Nature  that  men  must 
have  to  grow  strong  and  great. 

★  ★  ★ 

FREE  TOUR  INFORMATION  If  yoo  would  like  to  visit  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park,  or  drive  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.,  let  us  help  plan  your  trip.  Write:  Tour  Bureau, 
Sinclair  Oil  Corporation,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y—  also  ask  for  our 
colorful  National  Parks  map. 

ANOTHER  IN  SINCLAIR'S  AMERICAN  CONSERVATION  SERIES 

Editor  ec  publisher  for  July  26,  1958 


SINCLAIR  SALUTES  THE  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

for  its  far-reaching  educational  cam¬ 
paign  during  1958  to  perpetuate  the 
ideals  of  responsible  citizenship  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  vigorous,  many-sided 
life  of  our  26th  President,  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  By  giving  new  impetus  to 
public  interest  in  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  always  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  T.R.,  the  Commission  reminds 
all  Americans  of  the  importance  of 
refreshing  the  human  spirit  by  visiting 
and  appreciating  the  great  outdoors. 


SINCLAIR 

AGreaiJVifime  in  Oil 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Editorial  on  Secrecy 
Vented  Too  Much  Ire 


Bv  Albert  Wowlruff  Grav 


Jud^ent  against  the  Baa- 
trop  (La.)  Daily  Enterprise 
and  its  editor  for  $7,500,  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  state  and  an  application 
for  a  rehearing  denied.  (102  So. 
2d  433) 

James  Madison  charged  that 
an  editorial  had  exposed  him,  “a 
reputable,  respected  and  patri¬ 
otic  citizen  and  business  man, 
an  attorney  and  President  of 
the  Morehouse  Parish  Library 
Board,”  to  “disrepute,  ridicule 
and  contempt  before  the  general 
public.” 

Headlined  “High  Handed  Ac¬ 
tion,”  the  editorial  was  in  part, 
“The  President  of  the  More¬ 
house  Parish  Library  Board 
draws  no  salary  for  his  work 
in  that  connection  but  he  is 
partially  responsible  for  the 
spending  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
and  retain  volumed  culture  for 
the  people  at  the  least  possible 
cost. 

“His  office  does  not  give  him 
any  special  powers  to  oust  news¬ 
paper  men  from  meetings  of  the 
Board,  to  hold  secret  and  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  or  to  otherwise  act 
in  a  high  handed  manner. 

‘Recei^-ed  as  Much  as  He  Gave’ 

“Mr.  Madison  has  no  doubt 
made  a  good  president  of  the 
Board.  He  was  at  the  helm  when 
the  beautiful  new  building  of 
which  every  resident  of  the  Par¬ 
ish  is  proud,  was  built.  But  he 
didn’t  do  it  by  himself.  Every¬ 
one  had  a  hand  in  it.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Madison  received  just  as 
much  as  he  gave.  He  was  paid 
approximately  $13,000  for  the 
lot  the  library  now  occupies  and 
it  was  while  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board.” 

This  was  followed  by, 

“Mr.  Madison  should,  as  an 
attorney,  be  well  aware  of  the 
danger  of  secret  meetings  and 
whispered  sessions  behind  closed 
doors.  Even  when  they  are  in¬ 
nocent  such  meetings  breed 
suspicion  and  rightly  so.  Any 
public  body  which  is  not 
ashamed  of  what  it  does,  should 
not  need  to  go  into  secret  ses¬ 
sions  behind  closed  doors. 

“Perhaps  the  President  has 
misunderstood  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  his  office.  Perhaps 
he  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
secret  sessions,  masquerading 
under  the  flimsy  disguise  of 


‘executive  sessions’  arc  no 
longer  popular.  In  fact  they  are 
quite  unpopular  and  will  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  community 
which  wishes  to  be  completely 
democratic  and  devoid  of  dic¬ 
tatorship  in  even  its  simi)lcst 
form.” 

Executive  Session 

This  editorial,  the  publisher 
asserted,  was  published  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  news  story  in  the 
same  edition.  On  the  day  before 
this  publication  the  editor  of 
the  paper  had  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  library  board.  While 
there  he  was  told  by  this  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board,  “We  are 
going  into  executive  session  to 
discuss  the  budget  and  I  will 
have  to  ask  you  to  leave  and 
wait  outside.” 

Acting  on  this  suggestion  the 
editor  returned  to  his  office  and 
wrote  both  the  story  and  the 
editorial. 

In  its  affirmance  of  the  dam¬ 
ages  of  $7,500,  fixed  by  the 
trial  court,  the  appellate  court 
said, 

“The  language  used  in  the 
editorial  was,  we  think,  clearly 
defamatory.  While  it  did  not 
charge  the  president  of  the 
library  board  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  crime,  nor  precisely 
subject  him  to  public  ridicule 
or  disgrace,  it  nevertheless  con¬ 
veyed  a  degrading  imputation 
by  innuendo  and  insinuation 
that  he  had  profited  by  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  honor  and  trust  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  personal  fortunes. 

“If  this  could  be  doubted  the 
so-called  ‘retraction’  of  a  week 
later  made  crystal  clear  exactly 
what  was  meant.  By  its  own  in¬ 
terpretation,  ‘The  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  stated  in  one  of  its  edi¬ 
torials  that  President  James 
Madison  of  the  Board,  got  more 
out  of  the  library  than  he  had 
given  because  he  sold  the  lot  on 
which  the  building  now  stands 
for  the  sum  of  $13,000.’ 

“Implicit  in  the  words  is  the 
thought  that  he  used  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  honor  and  influence  as 
president,  to  gain  a  personal 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
1  payers.  It  cannot  be  success- 
I  fully  disputed  that  words  bear¬ 
ing  such  an  inference,  tended  to 
:  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  of 
f  public  confidence  and  to  injure 


him  in  his  occupation  of  attor¬ 
ney  and  that,  if  untrue,  were 
libelous.” 

In  its  conclusion  the  court 
added,  “The  distinction  between 
criticism  and  defamation  is  that 
criticism  deals  only  with  such 
things  as  invite  public  attention 
or  call  for  public  comment,  and 
does  not  follow  a  public  man 
into  his  private  life  or  pry  into 
his  private  affairs.  It  never  at¬ 
tacks  the  individual  but  only  his 


Blizzard  Costs 
2  a  Day’s  Pay 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Two  members  of  the  Plain- 
field  Courier-News  staff  who 
couldn’t  get  to  work  last  Feb. 
17  because  of  snow  drifts  can’t 
collect  pay  for  that  day  under 
a  ruling  by  Arbitrator  Jay 
Kramer. 

Both  men,  Frederic  Cassin 
and  Lawrence  Kagan,  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild,  de¬ 
clined  a  company  offer  to  work 
on  their  off-day  to  make  up  the 
five-day  workweek  specified  in 
the  contract.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  arbitrator  said,  the 
publisher  was  justified  in  pay¬ 
ing  them  for  only  four  days’ 
woi'k,  since  there  was  no  es¬ 
tablished  “strong  practice”  of 
payment  for  days  on  which  work 
was  not  performed. 

The  Guild  said  payment  had 
been  made  to  half  a  dozen  em¬ 
ployees  who  were  unable  to  re¬ 
port  for  work  in  a  previous 
blizzard.  Those  who  did  come  to 
the  office  received  a  $5  bonus. 
• 

Hoodlums  Threaten 
Crusading  Editor 


An  attempt  by  three  hood¬ 
lums  to  intimidate  Edward  T. 
Scholl,  21,  editor  of  the  Edison 
Norwood  Review,  who  has  been 
crusading  against  operation  of 
pin  ball  machines,  was  disclosed 
here. 

Two  of  the  hoodlums  were 
identified  by  an  employee  of  the 
newspaper,  one  of  four  North¬ 
west  weeklies  owned  by  Fred 
A.  Fulle,  a  Cook  County  com¬ 
missioner.  Three  men  forced 
their  way  into  Mr.  Scholl’s  office 
last  June  9.  They  demanded  to 
talk  to  the  editor,  who  was  at 
home,  but  the  employee  refused 
to  give  them  School’s  address. 

Two  of  the  hoodlums  were 
sought  by  police  last  year  as 
suspects  in  the  disappearance 
of  Amelia  (Molly)  Zelko,  editor 
of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Spectator. 
Miss  Zelko  disappeared  Sept.  26 
and  has  never  been  found. 


Ruling  Denies 
Loss  of  Pay 
In  Shutdown 

Cleveland 

Cleveland’s  three  dailies  have 
been  cleared  by  an  arbitrator  of 
any  liability  for  back  wages 
claimed  by  five  unions,  including 
the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild, 
for  their  members  in  connection 
with  the  combination  strike  and 
shutdown  of  the  papers  for  26 
days  in  November,  1956. 

The  decision,  returned  by  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  McIntosh  of  Cincinnati, 
member  of  the  American  Arbi¬ 
tration  Association,  also  re¬ 
jected  the  unions’  claims  that 
the  publishers,  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  dispute, 
“locked  out”  their  employees. 

The  ruling  is  final  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  parties  involved, 
which  included  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  Cleveland 
News  and  Cleveland  Press  and 
the  Guild,  the  teamsters,  press¬ 
men,  stereotypers  and  paper 
handlers. 

Mr.  McIntosh,  in  his  ruling, 
held  that  “the  basic  claim  of  the 
unions  for  redress  rises  or  falls 
on  the  culpability  or  non-culpa¬ 
bility  of  the  publishers  for  al¬ 
leged  ‘lock-out.’  ” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Guild 
struck  the  Scripps-Howard 
Press  Nov.  1  in  support  of  con¬ 
tract  demands  and  that  the  For¬ 
est  City  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
News,  shut  down  a  day  later 
when  delivery  drivers  refused 
to  handle  or  deliver  papers 
carrying  logotypes  of  the  Pre.ss. 

“The  act  of  the  drivers  was 
in  the  arbitrator’s  opinion  a 
strike,”  Mr.  McIntosh  held.  He 
said  that  the  union’s  avenue  for 
redress  of  its  grievance  under 
the  contract  was  “by  confer¬ 
ences  without  stopping  work.” 
In  disposing  of  the  union  claims 
from  Nov.  1  to  the  Nov.  15 
settlement  of  the  Guild  strike  at 
the  Press,  he  held  “the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  work  was  brought  about 
by  union  conduct.” 

He  also  ruled  against  the 
unions  for  pay  lost  from  Nov. 
15  until  after  the  publishers  ne¬ 
gotiated  agreements  with  all 
the  unions  Nov.  27.  He  said  that 
“since  both  companies  were 
closed  by  employees’  conduct" 
in  the  first  instance,  “manage¬ 
ment  was  not  required,  either 
by  law  or  equity,  to  reopen  their 
doors”  .  .  .  until  “all  avenues  of 
possible  or  probable  work  stop¬ 
pages  had  been  cleared  so  that 
continued  operation  and  employ¬ 
ment  might  be  assured.” 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 


IDLE  NEWSPRINT  CAPACITY  GROWS, 

HITS  MILLION  TONS  AS  ORDERS  FALL 

.  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  20  years  the  North  American  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  has  a  million  tons  of  unused  production  capacity.  Industry 
faces  problem  in  maintaining  idle  equipment  and  completing  expansion 
programs. 


'AIR  HOUSE’  DEFLATES  STORAGE  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS  ...  A  news¬ 
print  company’s  inflatable  balloon-like  ‘air  house’,  which  can  be  erected 
at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  standard  warehousing  construction,  may  offer 
solution  to  publishers  hard  pressed  for  roll  storage  space. 

NEWSPRINT  NOW  TAKING  SMALLER  SHARE 

OF  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS’  DOLLAR 

.  .  .  Two  studies  show  that  while  all  publishing  costs  have  increased, 
the  proportion  of  publisher  expenditure  for  newsprint  has  declined 
steadily  in  relation  to  total  costs  in  recent  years. 

PRODUCERS  BUY  BETTER  WOOL  BLANKETS 

FOR  MACHINES  THAN  FOR  OWN  HOMES 

.  .  .  The  felt  blankets  which  transport  newsprint  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  manufacture  are  custom-made,  cost  $2,500,  and  wear  out  in  10 
to  14  days  due  to  higher  speeds  of  newsprint  machines. 


iV  TARIFF  PROPOSAL  WARRANTS  CLOSE  ATTENTION  .  .  Editorial  suggests 

proposal  to  ‘freeze’  definition  of  standard  newsprint  into  Tariff  Act 
as  part  of  customs  simplification  program  could  impede  technological 
advances  and  delay  newsprint  deliveries. 


The  headlines  and  summaries  of  articles  reprinted  here  are 
taken  from  the  July  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 

To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Newspaper 
For  Doctors 
Bows  in  Fal 


Aim  to  Keep  Paper  Out 
Of  ‘Milk-Bottle’  Class 


By  Daniel  K.  Stern 

Public  Relations  Director, 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News 


Chicago 

The  first  issue  of  the  AMA 
News,  new  bi-weekly  newspaper 
of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  scheduled  for  publica¬ 
tion  Sept.  22. 

The  16-page  newspaper  will 
be  printed  every  two  weeks — 26 
issues  a  year — and  will  be  circu¬ 
lated  to  more  than  210,000  phy¬ 
sicians  in  the  United  States. 

Regular  features  will  include: 
profiles  of  prominent  men  in 
medicine,  Washington  news¬ 
letter,  editorials,  cartoons  and 
humor,  letters  to  the  editor, 
business  and  investment  news, 
sports,  travel,  hobbies,  and  law. 

Special  departments  will  cover 
news  of  interest  in  the  areas  of 
medical  research,  medical  edu¬ 
cation,  scientific  discoveries,  leg¬ 
islation  pertaining  to  medicine 
or  the  medical  profession,  medi¬ 
colegal  problems,  and  other  re- 


EDITOR’S  NOTE;  This  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  articles 
that  introduces  the  members  of 
the  small  group  of  newspaper 
executives  who  bear  the  title  of 
Public  Relations  Manager  (or 
Director). 


Daniel  K.  Stern 


service  without  expectation  of 
direct  benefit,  and  advertising 
or  circulation  promotion  which 
is  designed  to  ring  cash  regis¬ 
ters,  including  ours. 


vities,  of  “promotion”  is  probably 
romo-  three-fold: 

2S  de-  First,  and  most  important, 
public  relations  actually  en¬ 
compasses  promotion,  the  latter 
being,  in  my  opinion,  merely  a 
my  more  limited  or  “commercial” 

Pub-  function  of  public  relations, 
epart-  Second  reason  is  that  th^ 
if  the  word  “promotion,”  like  “propa¬ 
ganda”  has  come  to  mean  to 
ecial  many  something  not  too  savory, 

,  open  although  this  isn’t  correct, 
house  Third,  because  so  many  de¬ 
news-  partments  today  are  integrated, 

;  spe-  is,  they  combine  all  promo- 

Guide  tion  and  public  relations,  the 
“How  more  inclusive  term  seems  more 
aper,”  appropriate. 

;;  and  Our  philosophy  on  the  San 
ucing  Jose  Mercury  and  New’s  aims 
hats,  ut  two  things:  working  to  ob- 
t-it).”  tain  the  best  possible  corporate 
circu-  °ur  community  and 

rrier)  newspapers,  along  with  ef- 

1  and  to  keep  daily  newrspapers 

s'  for  public  mind;  that  is,  out 

jcruit-  what  we  like  to  call  the  “milk 
bottle”  class;  something  that  is 
j.  accepted  and  used  without  much 
tudies.  thought  as  to  what  it  really  is 
and  how  it  got  there. 

-both 

Trade  Foundation  Stones 

^  and  ^  good  public  relations-pro- 

motion  department  serving  a..  .  . 

newspaper  needs  can  develop  commercial  quality  on  the  com- 
’  a  higher  degree  of  coordination,  pany’s  standard  paper  ma 

efficiency  of  operation,  and  de-  chines,”  the  announcemeni 
lepart-  velonment  of  snecial  skills  than  stated. 


A  $buu,uuu  research  and  test  identified  as  “The  Newspaper 
program  to  determine  the  possi-  American  Medicine,”  the  new 
bilities  m  using  bagasse  to  pro-  publication  will  not  be  a  “house 
duce  paper  was  announced  here  organ”  of  the  AMA  and  it  will 
July  14.  supplement — not  replace— other 

Crow'n  Zellerbach  Corporation  publications  of  the  association, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant-  .  ...  .  .  , 

ers’  Association  are  sharing  Z 

costs  of  the  joint  program.  First  "'‘^1  used.  Approximately  W 

moves  will  include  the  construe-  P®"  f  each  issue  will  k 
tion  of  new  facilities  in  Hawaii  for  editorial  con  e^ 

and  at  CZ’s  Central  Research 

Department  in  Camas,  Wash.  to  advertising  of  a  co^ 

,  sumer  product  nature.  Subsenp- 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  tion  rates  will  be  $3  per  year, 
to  determine  the  commercial 

feasibilty  of  production  in  Ha-  addition  to  the  permanent 

waii.  There  is  no  limitation  on  editorial  staff  headed  by  editor 
the  type  of  paper  sought.  Nor  Reed,  formerly  of  the 

is  there  any  specification  that  1'opeka  (Kas.)  Daily  Capital 
the  product  shall  be  newsprint.  the  News  will  have  “stringer" 
Specialized  equipment  will  be  correspondents  in  key  c^^ 
established  at  Camas  for  “possi-  throughout  the  country.  W 

all  ble  manufacture  into  papers  of  T  iTon 

.  manager  and  Robert  J.  Lyon, 

advertising  director.  Editorial, 
circulation,  and  advertising  of¬ 
fices  will  be  at  the  AMA  he^- 
quarters  in  Chicago.  Printing 
will  be  done  by  the  Perry  Print- 
Joins  Reps’  Staff  ing  Company,  Inc.,  Waterloo, 

Wis 

;di-  Detroit 

red  Charles  W.  Morris  Jr.  has  * 

us-  jomed  the  Detroit  sales  staff  of  QpeilS  Office 

I  aiiu  III  ’’  ^  O  Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  news- 

viujc^i  aiiu  mills  pro'motion  operation  cannot  paper  representatives.  A  native  Jack  Lotto,  former  Intema- 

The  object  of  promotion,  like  achieve  much.  With  them,  it  can  Detroiter,  Mr.  Morris  is  a  grad-  tional  News  Service  reporter 

public  relations,  is  to  put  the  really  do  a  job.  uate  of  the  University  of  Vir-  who  handled  press  relations  for 

newspaper’s  best  foot  forward.  Generally  speaking,  we  divide  ginia  and  served  as  a  Carrier  Bernard  Goldfine,  the  New  Eng- 

and  this  applies  to  all  of  our  our  operations  on  the  Mercury  Pilot  with  the  Naval  Air  Arm  land  industrialist,  during  Con- 

“publics” — our  readers,  our  ad-  and  News  into  two  classes —  for  four  years.  He  has  been  gressional  hearings,  is  oper^ 

vertisers,  and  our  community,  public  rriations — ^that  is,  those  working  as  a  salesman  for  Dow  a  public  relations  office  in  Ne* 

The  reason  more  and  more  things  we  do  as  a  community  Chemical  Co.  York  City. 
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Subversives’ 
Dossiers  Open 
To  the  Press 

Chicago 

Newspapers  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  about  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  considered  as  sub¬ 
versives  may  turn  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Security  Council  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  its  dossiers. 

Now  in  its  third  year,  the 
Council  was  organized  and  is 
financed  and  operated  by  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  firms  to 
gather  and  cross-index  infonna- 
tion  about  Communists  and 
other  forms  of  statism. 

Included  in  the  Council’s  pres¬ 
ent  membership  are  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  a  charter  member,  and 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  and 
Register-Republic.  Other  news¬ 
papers  interested  in  direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  documentary  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  subversive 
activities  or  connections  of  over 
1,000,000  individuals  and  organ¬ 
izations  may  write  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  concerning  membership. 

The  Council’s  headquarters 
are  at  205  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chi- 
(2go,  6,  Ill.  The  operating  direc¬ 
tor  is  Robert  J.  Wilson,  former 
FBI  agent  and  until  last  year 
director  of  security  at  the  Ar- 
gonne  National  (atomic)  Labor¬ 
atory. 

Council  president  is  John  M. 
Fisher,  national  security  coor¬ 
dinator  for  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  and  a  former  FBI  man  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Wilson  emphasized  the 
Council  is  not  an  anti-labor 
organization,  but  its  records  in¬ 
clude  labor  leaders  who  have 
been  identified  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  or  front  organiza¬ 
tions.  “But  we  are  not  interested 
in  unions  as  such,”  he  explained. 

Information  in  the  Council’s 
files  extend  back  over  40  years. 

Membership  Sought 

Present  membership  includes 
approximately  175  members, 
70%  of  whom  are  Midwest  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  firms.  The 
aim  is  to  get  300  members  by 
March  1,  1959.  The  Council  has 
a  regular  staff  of  eight  persons 
and  operates  on  an  annual  bud¬ 
get  of  $100,000.  Company  mem¬ 
bership  dues  are  based  on  the 
number  of  employees. 

Currently,  the  Council  is 
building  its  central  index  at  the 
nate  of  20,000  names  per  month. 
It  handles  up  to  2,500  requests 
for  security  information  each 
®onth.  It  publishes  a  confiden¬ 
tial  monthly  newsletter  which 
sports  pertinent  behind-the- 


scenes  activities  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  subversive  groups  in 
this  country. 

The  Council  explains  that  its 
service  on  subversives  supple¬ 
ments  that  of  the  FBI,  pointing 
out  that  FBI  may  not  furnish 
such  information  to  industry. 
The  Council’s  current  coverage 
includes  confidential  and  public 
sources,  including  daily  news¬ 
papers,  Communist  Party  and 
other  subversive  groups’  publi¬ 
cations,  all  federal,  state  and 
local  hearings  on  un-American 
Rctivities  and  other  pertinent 
data. 

The  information  developed  by 
the  Council  is  available  only  to 
member  companies,  government 
agencies,  carefully  selected 
writers,  scholars  and  other 
qualified  persons.  “This  restric¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  this  information,” 
Mr.  Wilson  said. 

“However,  if  a  newspaper  is 
conducting  an  investigation,  or 
developing  data  about  subver¬ 
sives,  we  will  open  our  files  for 
the  needed  factual  information,” 
he  said.  He  added  that  if  a  news¬ 
paper  made  repeated  requests 
for  data  it  would  be  invited  to 
join  the  Council  on  a  dues  pay¬ 
ing  basis. 

• 

Free  Europe  Award 
Given  to  Press  Club 

The  first  Free  Europe  Award 
was  given  July  1  to  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  for  upholding 
the  ideal  of  eventual  restoration 
of  freedom  in  East  Europe. 

The  donor.  Free  Europe  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  a  private  organization 
that  broadcasts  to  East  Europe 
over  its  Radio  Free  Europe  net¬ 
work. 

“The  Free  Europe  Award  is 
being  established  to  honor  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  which  show  their  pro¬ 
found  concern  for  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  captive  peoples,” 
Lt.  Gen.  Willis  D.  Crittenberger, 
president  of  Free  Europe  Com¬ 
mittee,  said. 

Presentation  of  a  plaque  took 
place  on  Freedom  Day  celebra¬ 
tions  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Henry  Cassidy,  NBC,  and  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  accepted  for  the 
club. 

• 

Teen-Age  Salute 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Press  is  ap¬ 
plauding  “teen-agers  of  the 
week”  this  Summer.  From  24 
chosen  and  written  about  in  the 
columns  of  the  paper,  two  are 
to  be  selected  as  “teen-agers  of 
the  year.”  They  will  be  given 
a  trip  to  New  York.  The  awards 
are  based  on  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
activities  and  achievements. 


Lebanese  troops  guard  ruins  of  Tripoli  earthquake 
in  which  Adventist  crews  aided  in  relief  tash. 


CALAMITY  HOWLERS  - 
or  OPTIMISTS? 

Prophets  of  Doom,  Calamity  Howlers — that’s  what 
humorists  used  to  call  Seventh-day  Adventists.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  Adventists  believed  that  Christ  was  coming  soon  and 
warned  of  the  fearful  things  to  precede  that  coming. 

It  doesn't  seem  so  laughable  any  more. 

1.  Many  statesmen,  scientists,  journalists,  have  far  sur¬ 
passed  Adventists  as  “calamity  howlers.” 

2.  Adventists  have  come  to  be  known  as  optimists.  “A 
cheerful,  happy  people,”  one  nationally  known  writer  said. 

Fact  is.  Adventists  have  always  been  optimists.  The  point 
of  their  teaching  is  not  the  destruction  that  will  rage  before 
Christ  comes,  but  that  He  will  come — to  end  such  destruc¬ 
tion,  to  establish  peace.  In  our  kind  of  world  today,  the 
fundamental  optimism  of  Adventism  is  becoming  clear. 

Does  belief  in  Christ’s  return  distract  one  from  earthly 
responsibilities?  Not  at  all.  Rather  it  has  enabled  Adventists 
to  pursue  their  work  of  welfare,  medical  service,  disaster 
relief,  and  preaching  with  the  quiet  assurance  that  ulti¬ 
mately  all  will  be  right  with  the  world — that  Christ  is  com¬ 
ing  soon. 

They  work  calmly,  for  the  Bible  says,  “When  men’s 
hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth  .  .  .  they  shall  see 
the  Son  of  man  coming  with  power  and  great  glory.  .  .  . 
Then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads;  for  your  redemption 
draweth  nigh.” 

For  further  information  on  any  aspect  of  Adventist  faith 
and  practice,  write: 

Sevenfh-day  Adventist 
Information  Services 

★ - 

WORLD  HEADQUARTERS:  NEW  YORK  OFfICE 

Waihingtoo  12.  D.  C.  227  W.  <Uth  Str«*t 

Randolph  3.0800  •  H.  B.  Watks  JUdion  8-2338  •  Halan  F.  Smith 

Other  public  relation*  office*  are  li*led  in  Editor  A  Publithar  Ymarbaok. 
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MR.  MARTIN, 

DO  YOU  BELIEVE 
IN  STRONG  USE 
OF  NEWSPAPERS? 


Though  Joel  L.  Martin,  vice  president  and  director  of  media  and 
research  for  the  Emil  Mogul  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  with  the  firm 
for  only  eight  years,  he  has  invested  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
newspaper  space.  The  total  agency  billings  this  year  are  expected 
to  reach  $1 1 ,000,000  .  .  .  better  than  twice  what  it  was  four  years  ago. 
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A.  I  most  certainly  do!  Newspapers  are  a  basic  medium.  For  certain  products  they’re  primary;  for 
others,  a  combination  with  radio  and  TV  has  worked  best  for  us.  But  newspapers  are  usually  a-  part 
of  the  plan. 

Q.  IV hat  percentage  of  your  total  investment  goes  into  newspapers? 

A.  That’s  hard  to  say.  It  varies  so  much  with  product  and  client.  Take  Rayco,  for  instance  .  .  . 
about  22%  of  their  total  budget  goes  into  newspapers,  while  85%  of  Park  &  Tilford’s  annual 
budget  is  earmarked  for  newspaper  space. 

Q.  About  Editor  iA  Publisher,  Mr.  Martin;  do  you  read  it? 

A.  Of  course.  Know  any  other  way  for  a  media  director  to  keep  up  with  newspapers? 

Q.  What  sections  do  you  spend  the  most  time  with? 

A.  The  editorial  and  main  news  sections  to  get  the  flavor.  Then,  the  advertising  news.  Actually 
everything  that  will  help  me  keep  track  of  newspaper  circulation  and  promotion  news. 

Q.  Do  you  pass  your  copy  of  Editor  S?  Publisher  to  anyone  else? 

A.  Not  exactly,  but  several  copies  come  to  the  agency.  I  know  our  print  buyers  are  regular  readers. 
Q.  E.ver  use  the  Year  Book  and  Market  Guide? 

A.  Definitely.  I  think  they’re  indispensable  to  any  media  department.  I  miss  the  list  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  newspapers  the  Year  Book  used  to  carry  .  .  .  but  that’s  really  a  minor  complaint  considering  the 
excellent  job  it’s  doing, 

Q.  You  mentioned  newspaper  promotion  earlier.  Do  you  read  the  newspaper  ads  in  Editor  cf  Pub¬ 
lisher? 

A.  I  read  them  always.  In  general  they’re  quite  good.  But  not  when  they  try  the  “bandwagon” 
approach.  I’m  not  impressed  by  how  much  advertising  they  already  carry,  but  by  their  market,  their 
coverage,  their  individuality. 


SEWSP.4PER  EXECUTIVES:  IVrite  for  a  free  copy  of  "The  Right  Climate  for  Your  Sevispaper  Promotion." 

IVrite  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475  Broadneay,  Xena  York  36,  S.  Y. 
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SYNDICATES 


Important  Not  to  Cut 
Features  Now:  Little 


flourish  on  one  of  his  doodles  WJ  *1 

and  looked  up.  “I’m  telling  you,  W  611  x\ppOiniS 

you  just  can’t  cut  features  now.  * 

They’re  the  heart  of  a  good  PTlirifl 

paper.  Take  them  away  and  the  JLlLll  CdU.  A  U.IIL1 
paper  stops  breathing.”  ^  , 

r*  Committee 


By  James  L.  Collings 

S.  George  Little,  squire  of  the 
General  Features  Corp.  estate, 
was  discussing  how  important 
it  is  not  to  cut  features  during 
this  recession.  He  was  reminded 
of  a  story. 

“I  recently  asked  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  with  100,- 
000  circulation  how  business 
was,”  he  said.  “The  publisher 
said  it  was  lousy,  that  total 
revenue  was  off  22%. 

“This  gentleman,  one  of  my 
best  friends,  said  he  had  econo¬ 
mized  here  and  there  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  17%,  so  he  now  stands 
five  percent  off  revenue,  pre¬ 
recession  standard,  which  he 
thinks  is  pretty  good. 

“The  interesting  thing  to  me 
is  that  he  has  not  only  not  cut 
back  on  his  features  —  he’s  add¬ 
ed  some.  He  felt  that  if  he  did 
away  with  features  his  readers 
would  think  the  paper  was 
slipping  and  might  switch  to  a 
competitor. 

“He  had  less  space  to  work 
with,  of  course,  because  the  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  off,  so  he 
tightened  up  his  news  coverage 
to  keep  the  same  ratio  he  had 
had  with  advertising.  I  believe 
his  case  is  representative  of 
those  papers  determined  to  keep 
their  positions.” 

From  a  strict  dollars-and- 
cents  standpoint,  George  believes 
features  are  by  10-1  odds  the 
best  investment  a  newspaper 
has. 

“I’ll  tell  you  why,”  he  said. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )yealfh 
Offers  OpporfunJfies 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  kaap  in  touch  with  marksting, 
advsrtiiinq,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


Fmblitkmd  fortnightly 

Annas]  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

1$  HosilHea  St.,  Sydney,  Asstralla 


“A  small  paper  can  get  a  fea¬ 
ture  for  five  bucks  a  week,  say. 
That  feature  will  carry  reader 
impact  comparable  to  anything 
else  in  the  paper  that  might  cost 
$100  a  week  if  it’s  a  local  story 
or  series.” 

Throughout  his  conversation 
George  kept  referring  to  the 
situation  in  England.  He  said 
that  British  papers  have  also 
been  hurt  by  the  recession, 
but  that  in  the  past  several 
months  they  have  increased 
their  feature  content  and  today 
carry  the  highest  percentage  of 
features  in  the  world. 

“They  are  convinced  over 
there  that  this  technique  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  tremen¬ 
dous  circulations  they  have,” 
George  said. 

He  then  referred  to  William 
Randolph  Hearst  and  Capt. 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  the 
two  great  exponents  of  comics 
and  features. 

“Don’t  ever  forget  they  built 
on  feature  content,”  George 
pointed  out.  “During  the  ’29  de¬ 
pression  they  didn’t  slash  fea¬ 
tures  and  they  still  held  their 
positions. 

“One  final  point.  The  smaller 
papers — to  compete  with  bigger 
dailies  and  magazines  —  have 
started  weekend  tabloid  feature 
sections.  They  are  charging  10c 
for  these  instead  of  5c,  where 
they  are  5c  during  the  week,  to 
maintain  an  equal  circulation 
with  their  daily  circulation.  The 
extra  5c  makes  them  a  profit¬ 
able  venture.” 

The  squire  had  been  doodling 
while  talking.  He  put  a  final 


Corrected  Typesetter  Tape. 
All 

Back-To-School 
Supplements  are 

Available  in 

"TAPtCO" 
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NANA  Coverage 

Donald  A.  Allan,  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance  editor, 
reports  this  coverage  of  the 
Middle  East  powder  keg: 

“Ned  Makdisi,  fonnerly  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  is 
our  regular  Beirut  correspond¬ 
ent.  He’s  being  supplemented 
by  Welles  Hangen  in  Amman, 
who  normally  covers  for  us 
from  his  Cairo  base,  and  by 
Charles  P.  Arnot,  ex-INS  Mid¬ 
dle  East  chief,  in  Egypt. 

“Headlining  our  Middle  East 
coverage,  however,  is  Brig.  Gen. 
S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  military  crit¬ 
ic  of  the  Detroit  News.  Very 
shortly  we  will  have  more  men 
in  the  center  of  things. 

“A  letter  from  Navy  PR  chief 
Capt.  Jack  Lamade  today  says 
Detroit  newsman  John  Treen 
has  been  released  from  reserve 
training  duty  in  Morocco  so  that 
he  can  proceed  to  Lebanon  as  a 
correspondent. 

“Hal  Lehrman,  who  has  been 
filing  from  Algeria  and  Tunisia 
is  also  on  his  way  there.  Our 
Bonn  bureau  chief,  Omer  Ander¬ 
son,  has  been  covering  the  air¬ 
lift  from  the  German  end  and 
is  ready  to  join  our  Middle  East 
coverage  if  required.” 

• 

Greenspun  Cleared 
Of  Blackmail  Charge 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  has 
found  no  basis  for  a  blackmail 
charge  made  against  Herman 
Greenspun,  publisher  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun,  by  George  Holden, 
District  Attorney  of  Lander 
County. 

Holden  accused  the  publisher 
of  trying  to  influence  a  judge 
in  a  libel  case.  Mr.  Greenspun 
had  a  former  police  officer  make 
an  investigation  of  the  judge. 
The  Supreme  Court  Justices 
said  the  record  showed  no 
threat  to  disclose  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  trial  judge.  The 
Sun  actually  published  it. 

George  Franklin  Jr.,  an  at¬ 
torney,  won  a  judgment  of 
$190,000  for  a  Sun  story  about 
his  handling  of  an  adoption 
case. 

• 

New  Ohio  Weekly 

Leetonia,  Ohio 

The  Leetonia  Courier,  with 
H.  S.  Dodge  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  began  publication  on 
July  15  as  a  weekly.  Mr.  Dodge, 
of  Salem,  Ohio,  heads  the  Dodge 
Publishing  Co. 


Jack  Tarver,  president  of  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
a  special  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  to  find 
ways  to  meet  additional  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Bureau.  Louis  A. 
Weil  Jr.,  Federated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  chairman  of  the 
Bureau,  has  called  the  first 
meeting  of  the  committee  for 
Chicago  July  29. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Bureau,  estimated 
total  dues  of  Bureau  members 
for  the  1958-59  fiscal  year  at 
$2,007,600.  The  income  last  year 
was  $2,063,000.  The  membership 
now  stands  at  1,067,  one  short 
of  the  alltime  record. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  the  Bureau 
contemplates  in  addition  to  the 
research  program  a  streamlined 
sales  promotion  campaign. 

• 

Tape  Reporting 
Made  Conditional 

Galveston,  Tex. 

A  controversy  which  arose 
here  over  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  local  news  media 
could  tape  record  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  public  meeting  of  the 
board  of  city  commissioners  has 
apparently  been  settled.  (EAP, 
July  19,  page  58). 

At  a  recent  meeting,  conunis- 
sioners  granted  all  news  media 
the  right  to  tape  record  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  thir  meetings  sub¬ 
ject  to  conditions  outlined  by 
Mayor  George  Roy  Clough. 

The  conditions  stipulate  that 
media  desiring  to  record  ^ 
proceedings  must  provide  a  nu^ 
rophone  for  each  commissioner, 
provide  a  “Mixer”  (device  for 
broadcast  quality  recording  with 
multiple  microphone  arrange¬ 
ment)  and  furnish  the  board 
with  a  copy  of  the  tape  record^ 

C.  E.  McClelland,  executive 
editor  of  the  Galveston  Daill 
News  and  Tribune,  said  his 
papers  would  record  the  prO" 
ceedings  of  any  meeting  which 
warranted  this  type  of  coverage. 
• 

Home  from  Europe 

CLEVELA-M) 

Robert  W.  Dietsch,  worW 
news  editor  of  the  Clevela*^ 
Press,  has  returned  with  his 
wife  after  15  weeks  of  on-th*- 
spot  study  and  reporting  hi 
Britain,  France,  Switzerland' 
Italy  and  Belgium. 
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Obituary 

James  M.  Bird,  75,  foi-mer 
owner  of  a  number  of  small 
Texas  newspapers;  July  10.  He 
began  publishing  his  first  news¬ 
paper  at  the  age  of  16  in  Fla- 
tonia,  Tex. 

«  *  * 

ANDREW  R.  Duffy,  Sr.,  64, 
former  copy  editor  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Transcript;  July 
14. 

*  *  * 

George  Burdick,  79,  former 
city  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
Tribune;  July  16.  He  retired  in 
1950  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily  News. 

«  * 

Ray.mond  0.  Torr.  58,  public 
relations  director  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Fund  for  Medical  Education, 
of  cancer;  July  17.  He  was 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the  Neio 
York  Graphic  and  New  York 
American. 

*  *  * 

Horace  \V.  Hogeland,  former 
research  director  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press;  July  5. 

*  *  * 

Louis  G.  Guernsey,  76,  at¬ 
torney,  and  former  member  of 


the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
editorial  staff,  of  a  heart  attack; 
July  5. 

«  «  * 

George  L.  Wilson,  53,  circu¬ 
lation  ai’ea  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  following 
a  heart  attack;  July  15.  He 
worked  for  the  Journal  since 
1925  and  was  author  of  a  comic 
strip  for  training  of  newspaper- 
boys,  “Izzy  Punk.” 

it  *  * 

Ben  S.  Woodiiam,  54,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Florala  (Ala.) 
News  since  1930,  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack;  July  16. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  Grant  Burrows,  66, 

former  Honolulu  newsman  who 

became  an  expert  on  South  Pa¬ 
cific  culture;  July  13.  He  was  a 
reporter  and  city  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser 
from  1927  to  1931. 

«  *  * 

Walton  C.  Harwood,  59, 
former  sports  editor,  Benning¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Evening  Banner; 
July  13. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  W.  Maloney,  49,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post,  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  and  St.  Nicholas  magazine; 
July  20.  From  1931  to  1934  he 


was  in  China  covering  the  Man¬ 
churian  War  for  the  Associated 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  J.  Smith,  72,  former 
picture  editor  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  of 
a  heart  attack;  July  15.  He  also 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  Detroit,  and  New 
York  City. 

• 

Editor’s  Estate 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

County  Judge  Herbert  Ronin 
levied  a  $367  inheritance  tax 
against  the  estate  of  James  E. 
Lawrence,  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star,  who  died  last  Sept. 
16.  The  worth  of  the  estate  was 
determined  at  $105,060  with 
$98,742  subject  to  tax. 

• 

This  Week  Gains 

This  Week,  newspaper  maga¬ 
zine,  was  up  $1,528,672  in  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  Parade’s 
promotion  department  inad¬ 
vertently  reported  This  Week 
as  up  $517,304  (E&P,  July  19, 
page  56).  That  figure  should 
have  been  listed  for  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Magazine. 


Municipal  Group 
To  Study  Ad  Tax 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  American  Municipal  As¬ 
sociation  will  make  a  thorough 
study  of  advertising  taxes  and 
their  effect  on  communities. 

Mayor  George  Christopher 
of  San  Francisco,  who  believes 
an  advertising  tax  would  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  a  city’s  economy, 
called  for  the  staff  study  as 
chairman  of  the  AMA  executive 
committee.  The  report  will  be 
made  in  December. 


Col.  Shoemaker  Dies 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker, 
fonner  newspaper  publisher,  his¬ 
torian  and  diplomat,  died  in  the 
Williamsport  Hospital  July  15 
after  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
76.  Colonel  Shoemaker  had  for 
many  years  been  associated  with 
the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  and 
had  been  engaged  in  publishing 
ventures  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  Jersey  Shore,  Bedford,  and 
Reading,  Pa.  He  served  as  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Bulgaria  from  1930 
to  1933,  and  earlier  held  foreign 
service  posts  in  Berlin  and 
Lisbon. 


The  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger 


John  Peter  Zenger,  editor  of  the  New- 
York  Weekly  Journal,  was  tried  before 
a  hostile  court  at  the  New  York  City 
Hall  on  August  4,  1735,  on  the  charge  of 
seditious  libel.  In  the  trial,  re-created 
at  the  Zenger  Memorial,  he  was  defended 
by  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  Pennsylvania  statesman.  He 
argued  that  Zenger  had  simply  exercised 
a  free  man’s  right  to  criticize  justly 
a  wretched  government.  Despite  the 
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judge’s  instructions,  the  jury  accepted 
Hamilton’s  principle  of  freedom  and 
acquitted  Zenger. 

The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  daily, 
Monday  through  Friday,  10  A.  M.- 
4  P.  M.,  closed  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Admission  is  free.  Entrance:  Old  Sub- 
Treasury  Building,  15  Pine  Street,  comer 
of  Nassau.  Take  any  subway  to  Wall 
Street  station. 


Plant  Stands 
For  Faith  and 
Independence 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  unveiled  its 
new  $3  million  plant  in  color 
photos  and  text  via  a  magazine 
supplement  souvenir  section 
Sunday,  (July  13). 

A  statement  from  Davis  Tay¬ 
lor,  publisher  of  the  Globe,  was 
displayed  in  editorial  form  and 
signed.  It  stated: 

“A  structure  such  as  this,  as 
beautiful,  in  its  simplicity  as  it 
is  solid  in  efficiency,  means  more 
to  New  England’s  future  than 
just  another  new  building.  It  is 
an  expression  in  steel,  glass  and 
concrete,  both  of  confidence  in 
the  future  and  of  a  desire  to 
continue  to  serve  the  public.  The 
mere  fact  that  it  was  built  in 
three  years  of  uncertainty  shows 
our  confidence  in  a  newspaper 
institution  founded  on  the  twin 
principles  of  independence  and 
fairness. 

“  ‘It  must  be  true  —  I  read  it 
in  the  Globe,’  is  a  New  England 
saying  which  is  cherished  by  all 
of  us  who  are  striving  to  carry 
on  that  tradition.  Independence 
is  more  than  a  word.  It  means 
giving  all  the  pertinent  facts, 
playing  no  favorites,  and  telling 
both  sides  of  the  story.  It  im¬ 
poses,  moreover,  great  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  obligations  on  all 
of  us.  In  some  matters,  it  im¬ 
plies  forebearance  in  a  family 
newspaper  read  in  the  home  by 
young  and  old  alike.  The  mere 
appearance  of  this  new  building 
on  Boston’s  expanding  skyline 
shows  not  only  our  own  confi¬ 
dence,  but  that  of  the  business 
community  in  the  principle  of 
fair  competition  in  the  market¬ 
places  of  journalism  of  New 
England”. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Boston 
Post,  headed  “Former  Globe 
Friend  On  The  Row,”  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  souvenir  section 
by  Herb  Kenny,  former  Post 
reporter  now  on  the  Globe.  (The 
Globe  bought  the  Post  title,  li¬ 
brary,  morgue  and  goodwill  at 
auction  when  the  Post  folded). 

The  Globe  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  to  have  a  woman’s  page, 
Dorothy  Crandall  wrote  in  a 
piece  entitled,  “Globe  Discovered 
Women.”  “In  1894,  a  brave  pub¬ 
lisher  took  a  chance  —  that 
women  could  read,”  she  wrote. 
“At  first  Gen.  Charles  H.  Tay¬ 
lor  introduced  his  housekeeper’s 
page  in  only  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  made  it  a  strong  feature  in 
his  daily  paper.” 


THE  (EVERETT  DAILY  HERALD 


ROCKET  FLOAT — Newsprint  rolls  simulating  a  three-stage  rocket  made 
the  Everett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald's  float  a  prize  winner  in  annual  civic 
parade.  The  truck  base  was  concealed  by  bunches  of  TTS  tape.  Rural 
red-and-white  route  tubes  were  pressed  about  the  base  to  give  the 
effect  of  jet  assistance  tubes. 


Rail  Rate  Up 
For  Newspapers 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  State  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sion  has  granted  all  Nebraska 
railroads  authority  to  effect  an 
increase  in  their  shipping  rates 
for  newspapers. 

The  lines  were  authorized  to 
increase  by  7  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  charges  in  all  distance 
categories  for  handling  news¬ 
papers  in  baggage  service. 

'The  railroads  won  authority 
to  increase  by  5  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  all  distance  cate¬ 
gories  charges  for  handling 
weights  over  7,500  pounds  and 
to  charge  a  minimum  rate  per 
publisher  of  $3.50  per  month 
on  small  deliveries. 

The  commission  said  it  noti¬ 
fied  every  newspaper  in  Nebras¬ 
ka  of  the  railroads’  request  and 
received  answers  from  only 
three  newspapers,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  the  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Lincoln  Star.  These 
newspapers  agreed  to  the  price 
boost,  the  commission  said. 

• 

In  9-Col.  Format 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

The  Dunkirk  Observer  has 
changed  to  nine-column  format. 
Text  type  is  9-point  Corona  on 
9% -point  slug. 


Greenaway  Heads 
Safety  Seminar 

Chicago 

Robert  F.  Greenaway,  De- 
Kalb  Chronicle  editor,  was 
elected  president  of  the  recently- 
incorporated  Illinois  Editor  & 
Publisher  Highway  Traffic  Safe¬ 
ty  Seminar  at  a  meeting  of 
directors  here. 

Other  officers  chosen  were  Hal 
Foust,  Chicago  Tribune;  Pres¬ 
ton  Grandon,  Sterling  Gazette; 
John  W.  Grimes,  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public;  Don  Kesler,  Quincy  Her¬ 
ald-Whig;  Gene  Strouss,  Amboy 
News;  Don  Pauschert,  Pana 
News-Palladium;  and  V.  E. 
Deckert,  Oak  Park  Oak  Leaves, 
regional  vicepresidents ;  and 
James  E.  Bulger,  Chicago  Motor 
Club,  executive  secretary. 

The  second  highway  traffic 
safety  seminar  will  be  held  in 
Springfield  in  April. 

• 

631  on  ANA  List 

Thirty-eight  advertisers  have 
joined  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  during  the 
first  half  of  1958. 

Ralston  H.  Coffin,  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  and  chairman  of  the 
ANA  Membership  Committee, 
said  membership  now  totals  631 
companies  which  are  national 
and  regional  advertisers. 


Tax  Sale  Ad 
Barred  from 
‘Free’  Paper 

Annapous,  Md. 

Advertising  of  tax-delinquent 
property  sales  in  a  free-distri- 
bution  newspaper  was  banned 
here  last  week  by  Circuit  Judge 
Benjamin  Michaelson. 

A  temporary  injunction  was 
issued  against  Anne  Arundel 
County  Board  of  County  Com¬ 
missioners  with  a  hearing  on  a 
petition  for  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  scheduled  for  July  29.  The 
ban  was  requested  by  a  tax¬ 
payer,  William  R.  Woodfield. 

The  board  had  awarded  the 
advertising  contracts  to  the 
Observer  and  the  Anne  Arundd 
Star  on  low  bids  of  $5  and  $5.50, 
respectively,  for  four  insertions 
of  each  tax  sale  notice. 

The  Maryland  Gazette,  Gin 
Burnie  News  and  .Annapolh 
Evening  Capital,  published  by 
the  Capital-Gazette  Press,  Inc., 
of  Annapolis,  with  larger  paid 
circulation,  bid  $6  each. 

Mr.  Woodfield’s  suit  cited  a 
state  law  which  required  that 
the  notices  shall  be  published  in 
two  newspapers  of  the  county 
“having  general  circulation 
throughout  the  entire  county ... 
not  in  a  few  sections  thereof." 

Acceptance  of  the  Observer’s 
bid,  he  contended,  was  illegal 
on  the  ground  it  fails  to  meet 
the  General  Assembly  definition 
of  a  newspaper  in  that  it  is  not 
published  and  distributed  for 
sale  each  week  “but  is  distri¬ 
buted  by  gift.” 

Further,  the  suit  said,  that 
paper  had  not  been  published 
and  distributed  by  sale  during 
the  preceding  six  months,  and 
was  not  published  prior  to  June 
1,  1941. 

• 

Supervisors  Meet 
For  Closer  Liaison 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  new  approach  in  its  com¬ 
munications  with  supervisory 
personnel  has  been  inaugurated 
by  management  of  the  St.  Po^l 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 

All  of  the  newspapers’  super¬ 
visory  staff  are  being  brought 
together  in  a  series  of  dinner 
meetings.  Sixty-five  persons 
from  all  departments  attended. 

Publisher  Daniel  H.  Riddei 
told  the  group  that  the  primary 
purposes  were:  to  promote  per 
sonal  acquaintanceship,  to  pW" 
vide  information  for  better 
understanding  of  company  prog¬ 
ress  and  problems,  and  to  help 
establish  closer  liason  between 
departments. 
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Bar  President:  ‘Willing 
To  Listen  and  Learn’ 

By  James  L.  Collings 

This  was  last  Saturday  at  but  a  fraction  of  a  second,  he 
Idlewild  Airport,  New  York,  explained. 

where  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  Ameri-  In  a  recent  talk  on  the  psy- 
can  Bar  Association  president,  chological  aspects  of  color.  Dr. 
and  Joseph  Costa,  NPPA  board  Newhall  said  the  matter  of  see- 
chairman,  “formulated  a  pro-  ing  color  is  broken  down  into 
cedural  working  agreement”  four  stages,  the  first  of  which 
pertaining  to  Canon  35.  is  the  color  stimulus  occurring 

When  reporters  asked  Mr.  outside  the  eye. 

Rhyne  if  he  had  any  comment  The  physiological  activity  of 
on  the  canon,  he  said :  the  eye  resulting  from  this 


“I  have  been  meeting  with  stimulus  leads  to  the  second 
Mr.  Costa  and  we  have  been  dis-  stage.  The  third  stage  is  the 
cussing  in  a  very  constructive  most  impoi-tant.  It’s  perceptual 
way  the  basic  issues  involved  response,  or  when  we  consciously 
and  trying  to  work  out  a  pro-  see  the  color, 
gram  whereby  we  can  solve  the  The  final  stage  consists  of  sec- 
problem  in  a  friendly  and  pro-  ondary  effects  such  as  emotional 
gressive  way.  response  or  attention  and  mem- 

“We  of  the  legal  profession  ory  effects.  Studies  prove  that 
never  take  an  adamant  posi-  color  is  a  definite  aid  to  memory, 
tion  on  anything,  and  we  are  said, 
not  taking  an  adamant  posi-  ♦  *  ♦ 

tion  on  this.  We  are  willing  to  Wishful  Thinking 

listen  and  learn. 

“We  have  formulated  a  pro-  A  w’ag  writing  for  the  White 


HONEYMOON  —  Canadian  Press 
Sports  Editor  Jack  Sullivan  is  an 
old  hand  at  reporting  international 
sports  events,  but  his  assignment 
to  the  British  Empire  Games  at 
Cardiff,  Wales,  was  different  — 
it  was  his  honeymoon,  with  Jacque¬ 
line  Adank,  former  CP  secretary  at 
New  York  and  Toronto. 


lion  on  this.  We  are  willing  to  Wishful  Thinking 

listen  and  learn. 

“We  have  formulated  a  pro-  A  w’ag  writing  for  the  White 
cedural  working  agreement  on  House  News  Photographer  says 
how  our  two  professions  can  these  are  the  things  he’d  like 
work  best  in  the  public  interest,  to  see: 

We  must  determine  how  to  work  “The  White  House  make  and 
in  the  public  interest  to  see  to  tell  us  its  plans  far  enough 
it  that  the  public  gets  the  best  ahead  so  w’e  can  stop  bringing 
information  in  the  best  way  our  razors,  toothbrushes  and 
about  what  happens  in  the  extra  .shirts  to  work  every  day. 
courts.”  “Wa.shington  baseball  club 

The  gentlemen,  of  course,  had  officials  realize  that  even  with¬ 
in  mind  the  ABA  convention  in  out  much  of  a  team  they  can 
Los  Angeles  Aug.  25,  where  the  crowds  out  with  a  sincere 
canon  will  get  its  share  of  at-  public  relations  job,  not  only 

tention.  with  the  press  but  with  the 

“By  the  way,”  Joe  said,  “we  ca.sh-paying  customers, 
are  going  to  have  a  hospitality  “Cameras  that  ring  a  bell 

room  at  the  meeting  _  with  when  you’re  getting  near  the 

coffee  only  being  served.  We’ll  ^od  of  a  roll  so  you  won’t  be 

have  the  tools  of  courtroom  fresh  out  of  film  when  the  best 

photography  on  hand  as  well  as  shots  can  be  made, 
literature  on  the  subject.  We  “Invisible  microphones  that 
will  also  put  on  demonstrations  won’t  cut  out  half  a  speaker’s 
for  the  benefit  of  the  delegates.”  when  there  is  a  big  gang 

^  ^  ^  '  working  and  you  can’t  change 

position.” 

Remarkable  Camera  • 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Sidney  Second  Newsprint 

reior^^tl’lf"’,  Kodak  Machine  Starts  Up 

reior  technology  division,  the 

human  eye  is  the  most  remark-  Vancoiwer.  B.  C. 

able  color  camera  available.  MacMillan  &  Bloedel’s  $83- 
The  reasons,  he  believes,  are  niillion  pulp  and  paper  expan- 
obvious:  The  eye  automatically  sion  at  Port  Alberni  was  com- 
auns  and  focuses  in  half  a  sec-  pleted  July  10  with  the  produc- 
ond;  aperture  adjustment  is  tion,  at  5  a.m.,  of  the  first  reel 
oven  quicker,  and  the  speed  of  of  paper  from  the  second  news- 
the  eye  camera  with  maximum  print  machine.  The  first  news- 
Popil  is  about  f.2.  print  machine  came  into  pro- 

,  j  “rthermore’  the  full  color  duction  in  August  last  year, 
him”  is  stereoscopic  and  self-  New  production  capacity  will 
renewing  after  every  exposure,  be  700  tons  of  newsprint  per 
and  “development”  time  takes  day. 
editor  8c  publisher  for  July  26,  1958 


Wins  Edilional  Award 

Cleveland 
Robert  Brennan  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  has  won  an  aw’ard  in 
an  editorial  contest  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion  Press  As- 
■sociation.  He  edits  the  “Legion 
Veteran”  in  Cleveland. 


Denies  Pressmen 
Struck  in  Okla. 

Union  pressmen  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  newspapers  did  not 
strike  on  June  18,  they  were 
locked  out,  according  to  Thomas 
E.  Dunwody,  president  of  the 
International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants’  Union. 

Negotiations  came  to  a  dead¬ 
lock  on  management’s  insistence 
upon  lowering  the  manning 
schedules  of  the  old  contract 
and  refusal  to  consider  conces¬ 
sions  offered  by  the  union,  Mr. 
Dunwody  says  in  the  July  issue 
of  the  American  Pressman, 
union  organ. 

Noting  the  breakoff  of  amic¬ 
able  relations  between  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Publishing  Company 
and  the  union  after  50  years, 
Mr.  Dunwody  said  the  com¬ 
pany’s  moves  “can  only  be  inter¬ 
preted  one  way,  and  that  is  the 
building  of  a  dictatorship  in  a 
non-union  shop.” 

The  company  continued  to 
publish  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times  without  difficulty. 
Four  members  of  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  remained  on  their 
jobs. 


With  Pri 
Over  Ou 


We're  Beaming 
With  Pride 
Over  Our 
Classified  Ad 
Results . 


Office- 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Guntersville,  Ala. 
Jennings,  La. 
Cleveland,  Tern. 


Sendee 

SALES— APPRAISALS— MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 


R.  H.  FACKELMAN 
President 


7  Million  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Miss  Evelyn  Z.  Kolojay, 

Classified  Manager 
Editor  &  Publisher 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Miss  Kolojay; 

Yes,  we  probably  have  more  action 
from  your  E  and  P  Classifieds  than 
our  limited  personnel  can  service. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  H.  Fackelman 

Sell  Your  Service  or  Product 
Through  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Ads 


Automotive 
Editor  Shifts 
To  Field  Job 

Detroit 

Jim  Klockenkemper  slipped 
into  the  job  of  automotive  news 
editor  of  United  Press  here  with 
the  ease  of  automatic  glide 
transmission. 

Now  that  the  formation  of 
United  Press  International,  out 
of  UP  and  INS,  has  called  for 
some  re-tooling  for  expanded 
operations,  Jim  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  a  “clutch”  job.  He 
has  been  named  a  divisional  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Michigan. 

Jack  V.  Vandenberg,  30,  comes 
from  the  Lansing  bureau  to  be 
automotive  editor  here  and 
George  C.  Weeks,  25,  moves  up 
to  bureau  chief  in  Lansing. 

Up  from  Garage  Floor 

You  may  truly  say  that  James 
J.  Klockenkemper,  32,  is  work¬ 
ing  up  from  the  bottom  in  the 
world’s  automotive  capital  — 
from  the  bottom  of  many  a  car 
in  his  father’s  garage  in  Batch- 
tOVVTl,  Ill. 

Batchtown  is  a  town  of  about 
300  souls  near  where  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River  runs  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  That’s  where  Jim  was 
bom  in  1926 — he  and  seven 
brothers. 

All  of  them  put  in  time  either 
selling  or  servicing  cars  in 
Batchtown’s  only  auto  agency, 
which  their  father,  Joseph  A. 
Klockenkemper,  started  in  1924. 

Jim’s  modest  about  his  me¬ 
chanical  achievements,  claims 
his  dad  despaired  of  him  as  the 
worst  mechanic  in  the  family. 

But  Jim  had  a  gift  of  gab — 
both  by  mouth  and  hand.  Selling 
was  his  line.  He  sold  new  and 
old  cars  to  city  folk  and  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  Batchtown  and 
environs — “and  that’s  a  lot  of 
environs,”  says  Jim.  He  knows 
every  “holler”  up  and  down  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  for 
miles. 

The  father,  who  was  known 
as  Jadda  (from  the  jazz  tune 
popular  in  his  youth),  sold  the 
old  Star  touring  cars  from  1924 
to  1929,  then  Durants  in  1929- 
30  and  Dafoes  for  a  short  time 
before  acquiring  a  DeSoto- 
Plymouth  agency  in  1931. 


Abell  Co.  Stock  Public  Welfare 

Valued  at  $135  Board  Balks 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Value  of  A.  S.  Abell  Com-  A -I-  R  PTirUpf  PUC 
pany  stock  was  set  at  $135  a  1  0 

share  in  an  appraisal  filed  with 

Orphans  Court  in  connection  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

with  the  estate  of  Harry  C.  Pennsylvania’s  State  Board 
Black,  former  chairman  of  the  of  Public  Assistance — advisory 
board  of  the  firm  that  publishes  and  policy-approving  agency  for 


the  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 


the  Commonwealth’s  multi-mil- 


James  J.  Klockenkemper 


Involved  were  20,770  shares  dollar  public  relief  program 
of  the  company  stock,  on  which  —  is  resisting  effor^  of  Public 
was  placed  a  value  of  $2,803,-  Welfare  Secretary  Harry  Sha- 
950.  They  included  3,000  shares  V^ro  to  open  its  meetings  to  the 
on  which  various  persons  were 

offered  an  option  to  purchase.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
otherwise  they  would  be  added  since  Mr.  Shapiro  became  secre 
to  17,770  other  shares  to  be  tary  of  the  merged  Welfare  and 


After  the  war  he  returned  to  to  17,770  other  shares  to  be  tary  oi  tne  mergea  w  eiiare  ana 
Notre  Dame,  studied  journalism,  transferred  to  the  A.  S.  Abell  Public  Assistance  Department 
was  welterweight  boxing  champ  Foundation.  opened  July  15  ^Her  the 

of  the  school  for  two  years,  and  The  court  was  also  informed  secretary,  cutting  red  tai«, 

graduated  in  January,  1949.  that  the  last  three  quarterly  upon  himself  to  invite 

He  had  no  time  to  look  dividends  were  $1.50  per  quar-  ®  press  o  e  mee  ing. 
around.  The  previous  Fall  his  ter,  or  $26,655  for  the  three  Board  Didn’t  Like  ll 

father  had  suffered  a  stroke  and  distributions  of  pi-ofits.  , 


Board  Didn’t  Like  It 


was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
agency.  The  eldest  boy,  Joe,  Jr., 
was  away  in  the  Navy.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  Bob,  had  died  at  16.  That 
left  the  third  son,  Jim,  with  the 
responsibility. 


Joint  Sessions  Begin 
On  Gnild  Contracts 


But  the  Board  didn’t  like  it 
And  although  Mr.  Shapiro  heads 
the  department  for  which  the 
board  is  an  over-all  guardian, 


Joint  bargaining  between  the  reluctantly  allowed  his 

Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  directive  to  stand  for  one  mee  - 


But  Jim  had  his  projected  and  New  York’s  seven  major 
newspaper  career,  too.  So  he  dailies  began  July  25  with  the  ipn-oi  nnininn  nn  the  issue 
doubred” in  brass.  union’s  subn.ission  ot  contract 

He  got  a  job  in  Springfield  proposals  and  a  request  for  ^oard  does 

on  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  payioll  information.  under  the  provisions 

For  five  days  he  was  police  and  September  15  has  been  agreed  state’s  “open  meeting” 

city  hall  reporter  in  Springfield  as  a  cutoff  date  for  joint  ses-  enacted  last  year, 

and  for  two  days  he  was  an  sions,  if  desired  by  either  side.  Jesse  D  Reber 

auto  agency  head  in  Batchtovsm.  Both  union  and  management  of  Harrisburg,' chairman  of  the’ 
The  two  towns  are  100  miles  have  resei-ved  the  right  to  re-  Board,  declared  at  the  one  open 
aP^rt.  vert  to  shop-by-shop  talks.  The  three  very 

This  was  Jim’s  life  for  the  publishers  initiated  the  joint  reasons”  for  closed  ses- 

next  six  vears.  bargaining  procedure  this  year. 


When  Jim  wasn’t  in  Batch¬ 


bargaining  procedure  this  year. 
The  Guild  Pension  Plan  has 


town,  the  third  Klockenkemper  been  formally  ratified  with  the  Not  Good  Copy 

son.  Bill,  looked  after  things.  acceptance  by  publishers  of  five  ^^^ting  law  does 

In  1950  Jim  went  to  work  for  not  apply;  certain  things  are 

the  Springfield  office  of  the  end  coverage.  This  will  permit  eonfidential,  and  most  of  the 
United  Press.  It  being  the  state  additional  ^ild  members  to  be 
capital,  he  got  an  indoctrina-  under  the  pension  fund.  „ 

tion  in  politics.  Adlai  Stevenson  The  premium  is  $3  per  week  per  Pennsylvania 

was  govei-nor.  employee  At  the  outset  the  pay-  churches,  de 

i.. _ J-  u _  ments  will  be  $60  a  month.  is 


tion  in  politics.  Adlai  Stevenson  is  ,po  pei  v 

was  govemor.  employee.  At  the  outset  tne  pay-  gp^te  Council  of  Churches,  de 

In  1955  he  was  made  bureau  s  wi  e  a  mon  .  clared.  He  later  explained  he  is 

chief— and  that  knocked  out  •  “personally  .  .  .  very  much  ii 

the  commuting  to  Batchtown.  Naiional  Pension  °P®"  ™®®tiiig  laws, 

Bill  now  took  over  the  agency,  ni  e  n  ^’^d  supports  open  sessions, 

and  still  runs  it.  r  Ian  I  or  rressmen  Deputy  Auditor  General  Mar¬ 

in  April,  1956,  Jim  was  trans-  A  nationwide  pressmen’s  re-  tin  H.  Brackbill,  a  former  newa 
ferred  to  Detroit  as  bureau  man-  tirement  program  modeled  after  n'an  who  sits  on  the  board  as 
ager.  And  last  January  he  took  one  negotiated  by  the  Seattle  ^  representative  of  the  Auditor 
over  the  automotive  beat — a  na-  union  has  the  endorsement  of  General,  moved  that  the  firs* 
tural.  the  International  Printing  meeting  in  the  Shapiro  regin* 

•  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union,  be  opened,  but  that  the  mato 

rrv.„ _ _  T-i _ _ ;  be  referred  to  the  Justice  !)*• 


Reporter  and  Salesman  Rctums  tO  Paper 


When  Jim  graduated  from 
high  school  World  War  II  was 
going  on,  and  he  went  right  into 
the  Navy  in  1943.  After  a  time 
in  the  educational  program  at 
Notre  Dame  he  served  on  a  de¬ 
stroyer  escort  in  the  Pacific  for 
a  year.  He  came  out  an  ensign. 


Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  presi-  ^  uoe 

dent  of  the  union,  has  advised  P^rtment  for  decision.  Tbs 


San  Antonio,  Tex.  members  that  an  actuarial  firm  f 

Lt.  Frank  Huntress  III,  has  given  assurance  the  em-  Mr.  Shapiro  admittedly  wants 
having  completed  his  military  ployer-paid  pension  plan  would  ^be  Board  opened  to  the  prt* 
stint  at  Fort  Bliss,  has  returned  be  workable  on  a  national  scale,  i-o  ff^in  public  support  in  b* 
to  the  San  Antonio  Express  and  The  plan,  for  the  purposes  of  efforts  to  get  more  money  fr® 
News,  of  which  his  father  is  negotiation,  will  be  known  as  the  the  State  Legislature  to  !»■ 
publisher.  He  took  up  duties  in  IPP&AU  of  NA-Employer  Re-  prove  the  public  assistance 
the  circulation  department.  tirement  Fund.  gram. 
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Gannett  Papers  Build 
On  Vision  of  Seaway 


Defense  Fund 
Buildup  on 
Guild  Agenda 


Massena,  N.  Y.  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland. 

Grand  climax  to  30  years  of  He  made  numerous  trips  to  Al- 
proraotion  by  newspapers  in  bany  to  work  with  the  Legis- 
ilassena  and  Ogdensburg  was  lature  for  continuance  of  the 
reached  the  other  day  when  a  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
pool  was  formed  to  provide  New  York,  and  during  the  lean 
electricity  and  27-foot  naviga-  years  for  sufficient  appropria¬ 
tion  for  ocean-going  vessels.  tions  to  keep  it  alive. 

It  was  in  1928  that  Franklin  Offered  appointment  as  a 
R.  Little  became  publisher  and  Trustee  of  the  Power  Authority 
editor  of  the  Ogdensburg  Jour- 


San  Francisco 
The  American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  ej^ecutive  board  meets 
here  Aug.  1  and  then  proceeds 
50  miles  southward  to  San  Jose 
for  sessions  the  following  day. 
Convention  delegates  will  join 
them  there  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  annual  meeting  Aug.  3-8. 

Guild  delegates  will  represent 
a  membership  of  30,417,  up  1,- 
062  for  12  months  to  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  high. 

Preliminary  reports  also  show 
the  guild’s  general  fund  income 
totalled  $460,359  for  the  year. 
Expenditures  exceeded  income 
by  $4,436  and  surplus  was  re¬ 
duced  to  $14,215. 

Facing  the  board  was  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  a  general  fund  income 
of  $438,300  for  the  new  fiscal 
year,  a  $22,000  reduction.  This 
reflects  reduced  per  capita  pay¬ 
ments  from  wire  seiwice  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  proposed  five  cent 
monthly  addition  per  member  to 
the  defense  fund. 

Figures  released  before  the 
Philadelphia  strike  reported  de¬ 
fense  fund  expenditures  of  $90,- 
068  and  receipts  of  $92,976.  The 
defense  fund  total  was  $312,099 
as  of  April  30. 

The  convention  w'ill  be  asked 
to  boost  defense  funds  by  au¬ 
thorizing  a  30  cent  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  and  also  by  requiring  each 
local  to  establish  its  own  defense 
fund. 

A  $100  per  member  require- 

neanureaKs  aiiu  uiscuuianc-  ~  IT  i*  ment  for  local  defense  funds  is 

The  Massena  Observer  on  the  ments,  Franklin  R.  Little  as  the  Grusaclillg  iLcIltor  proposed  by  the  executive  board, 

day  that  the  treaty  reached  the  publisher  of  these  Gannett  Wins  Recognition  Under  the  plan  facing  the  con- 

Senate  for  vote,  made  up  two  Newspapers  in  the  St.  Lawrence  vention  this  fund  would  be  built 

front  pages,  one  page  to  be  used  Valley  has  seen  his  confidence  ^  ,  Manhattan,  Kas.  up  by  a  five  per  cent  diversion 

if  the  treaty  failed  to  pass  by  justified.  ^  recent  issue  of  the  K-  of  p^oss  local  income  from  dues, 

the  required  two-thirds  major-  (Fire  damage  from  its  stereo-  Stater,”  alunini  inagazine  of  the  The  detailed  memorandum 

i|^,  the  one  to  be  used  if  it  did.  type  shop  caused  the  semi-week-  College  hailed  also  proposes  to  boost  strike 

The  treaty  failed.  Iv  Observer  to  use  the  Ogdens-  Nieberger,  a  newspaper  benefits.  The  convention  will  be 

Although  prospects  of  early  burg  Journal’s  plant  this  week.)  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  as  a  asked  to  set  the  new  benefit 

development  sank  to  a  new  low,  example  of  a  crusading  schedule  at  $15  weekly,  a  $6 

in  1937  Mr.  Little  and  Frank  *  editor.  boost,  and  to  advance  maximum 

E-  Gannett  of  Rochester  de-  PoraHe  Annnint4  Nieberger  was  born  in  weekly  benefits  by  $5  to  $60 

tided  to  buy  the  Massena  Ob-  c  *  *  •  1  •  *  Westmoreland,  Kas.  and  worked  weekly. 

server,  still  confident  that  this  Specialist  foj.  gome  time  as  sports  editor  Ten  delegates  to  the  conven- 

development  had  to  come.  Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade,  and  assistant  night  editor  on  the  fioa  will  represent  the  newly- 

During  the  30  years  Franklin  has  announced  the  appointment  Pittsburgh  (Kas.)  Sun  before  formed  wire  seiwice  guild  which 
^  Little  has  been  in  Northern  of  Mrs.  Mary  Roche  as  Home  moving  to  Tennessee  about  27  Las  a  membership  of  1860. 

New  York  he  has  given  gener-  Furnishings  Specialist.  months  ago.  His  semi-weekly  • 

wdy  of  his  time  and  effort  to  As  home  editor  of  the  New  Putnam  County  Herald  has  ^  ,  „„ 

we  Seaway  and  Power  projects.  York  Times,  she  was  the  first  averaged  one  successful  com-  30<**al*ze<l  r  K 

Las  made  innumerable  trips  recipient  of  the  Dorothy  Dawe  munity  project  a  month.  It  has  Marianne  Strong,  former  so- 

p  Washington  to  testify  before  Award  for  “distinguished,  orig-  crusaded  for  a  change  in  city  ciety  columnist  of  the  New 
^ngressional  committees  in  inal  reporting  of  home  furnish-  and  county  government,  for  a  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
^Pport  of  Seaway  bills — all  at  ings.”  She  has  since  been  man-  city  manager,  for  a  revision  in  has  joined  with  Tony  Beacon, 
'*  personal  expense.  He  was  aging  editor  of  Charm  and  is  the  city’s  charter  and  for  ob-  former  Hollywood  and  Philadel- 
a  director  of  the  Great  Lakes-  the  editor  of  House  and  Gar-  taining  new  industry  for  the  phia  society  columnist,  to  form 
L  Lawrence  Seaway  Associa-  den’s  Book  of  Decorating,  1959  community.  the  public  relations  firm  of 

Jfoy  many  years  and  at-  which  will  be  published  in  Sep-  Neiberger  was  threatened  on  Marianne  Strong  Associates  in 
w’^ded  its  meetings  in  Chicago,  tember.  a  few  occasions.  New  York. 


by  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
ml,  confident  that  the  money  he  declined  as  he  thought  he 
invested  in  the  property  would  could  work  more  effectively  for 
pay  good  dividends.  It  was  the  the  project  if  not  a  member  of 
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TOPS — Michael  Barkway,  Financial 
Post,  and  Jack  Scott,  Vancouver 
Sun,  are  this  year's  winners  of  the 
Bowater  Awards  for  Journalism  for 
material  published  in  Canada. 
Each  receives  $1,000. 
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Cincinnati  Deal 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


employees  might  be  absorbed. 
The  transplanting  of  produc¬ 
tion  occupied  almost  their  full 
attention  this  week.  It  would 
take  another  week  or  so  to  settle 
down. 

On  the  Times-Star  payroll 
were  102  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  152  in  the  composing 
room,  42  in  pressroom,  58  in 
circulation,  69  in  advertising 
and  34  executives. 

81  Million  Terminal  Pay 

Lloyd  Taft,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Cincinnati  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  announced  that 
terminal  pay  will  be  given  to  all 
Times-Star  employees  put  out 
of  work  by  the  consolidation. 
Editorial  department  employees, 
who  were  not  guild  members, 
will  receive  the  severance  pro¬ 
vided  in  guild  contracts  with 
other  groups  in  the  plant.  The 
terms  are  a  week’s  pay  for  each 
six  months  of  employment  up 
to  46  weeks,  two  weeks’  terminal 
pay  in  lieu  of  notice,  and  pay 
for  accrued  vacation  time. 

The  tenninal  pay  will  total 
about  $1,000,000,  Mr.  Taft  esti¬ 
mated. 

Joe  Dressman,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  a  concerted 
effort  would  be  made  to  find 
jobs  for  all.  Harry  Reckner, 
Post  sportswriter,  is  local  Guild 
president. 

Among  the  few  able  to  smile 
was  Komel  Huvos,  a  reporter. 
Only  a  year  or  so  ago,  he  and 
his  family  escaped  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  massacre  and  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  where  the  Times-Star  gave 
him  work.  “Another  tragedy,” 
he  commented,  “but  something 
else  will  turn  up.” 

Harry  Fuerst,  rewrite  man, 
cleaning  off  his  desk,  tossed  into 
the  wastebasket  a  sign  saying 
“Plan  for  Tomorrow,”  and  an¬ 
other,  “Think.”  He  muttered, 
“Think — ^wish  I  had!” 

Bob  Copelan,  for  eight  years 
managing  editor,  gazed  ruefully 
at  his  collection  of  good  luck 
elephants  and  took  them  home. 

George  Bristol,  political  car¬ 
toonist,  tossed  away  his  draw¬ 
ings  accumulated  in  30  years. 
Press  agents  scurried  in  to  re¬ 
claim  photos  from  the  morgue. 
E'ddie  Babst,  cameraman,  shot 
picturers  of  the  mourners,  on 
the  prospect  of  selling  them. 

Doug  Allen,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  was  shaving  when 
he  received  a  phone  call  from 
Mr.  Ingalls  telling  him  he  was 
out  of  a  job.  Mr.  Allen  is  a 
relative  of  R.  R.  Deupree,  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  board  chairman. 

One  of  the  first  to  move  to 


Dick  Thornburg,  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  who  is  now  editor  of 
the  combined  Post  and  Times-Star. 


the  Post  was  Phil  Sauer,  copy- 
reader. 

Several  Times-Star  features 
were  continued,  and  two  pages 
of  comics  were  added. 

One  report  in  newspaper 
circles  was  that  the  sale  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  prolonged  illness 
of  Mrs.  William  T.  Semple  of 
Cincinnati  who,  with  Mr.  In¬ 
galls’  mother,  Mrs.  Alfred  H. 
Ingalls,  held  82%  of  the  stock. 
They  are  daughters  of  C.  P. 
Taft. 

Mr.  Ingalls  flew  to  Cleveland 
on  Sunday  and  suffered  a  bone 
fracture  while  playing  tennis 
with  one  of  his  children. 

This  explanation  was  given 
for  the  midnight  closing  of  the 
deal:  It  enabled  the  Scripps- 
Howard  people  to  work  Sunday 
at  the  Times-Star  plant  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  changeover. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
sat  “in”  on  the  negotiations. 
Others  on  the  Scripps  side  of 
the  table  were:  Charles  E. 
Scripps,  chairman  of  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company;  Jack  R. 
Howard,  president;  Mark  Fer- 
ree,  executive  vicepresident;  and 
Barnard  Townsend,  financial 
vicepresident. 

• 

Montreal  Gazette 
Changes  Coverage 

Montreal 

The  Montreal  Gazette  has  an¬ 
nounced  changes  in  its  news 
coverage.  A  major  alteration  lies 
in  its  replacement  of  New  York 
Times  service  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  service. 

At  the  same  time,  the  news¬ 
paper,  one  of  the  oldest  in  North 
America,  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
secretary  in  1778,  announced 
that  it  was  taking  on  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  The  Times  of  London. 


Scripps 

(Continued  from  jmge  13) 


He  brought  Milton  McRae  down 
from  Detroit  to  be  advertising 
manager  and  they  proceeded  to 
build  the  paper  around  young 
men. 

Some  time  later  Mr.  Scripps 
wrote:  “For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  owned  the  controlling 
stock  in  a  newspaper.  I  realized 
all  the  time  that  I  had  bought 
only  a  prospect  hole;  but  I  was 
not  asking  for  anything  but  a 
chance  to  work,  hard.” 

One  of  the  “young  men”  whom 
EWS  relied  upon  was  Roy  W. 
Howard.  Another  was  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  who  came  up  from  Padu¬ 
cah,  Ky.  but  didn’t  last  long 
on  the  telegraph  desk.  0.  0. 
McIntyre  once  presided  over  the 
city  desk  .  .  .  with  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  “the  rowdiest,  certainly 
the  youngest,  most  talented 
group  of  newspapermen  ever 
collected  in  one  newspaper 
shop.” 

• 

Cline  to  Complete 
Air  Force  Contract 

Chicago 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  has 
agreed  to  allow  Gerald  P.  Grace, 
receiver  appointed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court,  to  fulfill  the  contract 
with  the  Cline  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  magnetic  type  voltage 
regulators. 

Mr.  Grace,  subject  to  court  ap¬ 
proval,  plans  to  authorize  the 
Cline  Company  to  complete  the 
contract  pending  with  the  Air 
Force. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  continued 
on  the  part  of  Warren  P.  Scott, 
president  of  Cline,  to  obtain  ad¬ 
ditional  financing  in  order  to 
complete  the  reorganization  un¬ 
der  Chapter  XI  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

• 

IPI  Fellow  Coes 
To  Scottish  Paper 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Reginald  E.  Kavanaugh,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Brunswick 
Home  News,  leaves  for  Great 
Britain  on  Aug.  14  to  begin  a 
two-month  assignment  to  British 
newspapers. 

Winner  of  an  International 
Press  Institute  fellowship,  his 
first  assignment  will  be  to  the 
Aberdeen  (Scotland)  Press  and 
Journal.  Later  he  will  go  to  an¬ 
other  newspaper  in  England. 

Mr.  Kavanaugh  joined  the 
Home  News  in  1951  after  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Rut¬ 
gers  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 


Brown  Heads 
ITU;  Rolls  Up 
To  103,000 

Indianapolis 

After  30  years  of  service  in 
the  ruling  body  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
Woodruff  Randolph,  retiring 
president,  has  turned  over  the 
leadership  to  Elmer  Brown  who 
will  preside  at  the  union’s  100th 
convention  in  San  Francisco 
next  month. 

Winner  by  a  margin  of  10,- 
000  votes  in  the  ITU’s  election 
in  May,  Mr.  Brown  of  New 
York’s  “Big  Six”  returns  to  of¬ 
fice  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years. 
He  was  second  vicepresident  of 
the  union  in  the  first  six  years 
of  Mr.  Randolph’s  presidency. 

8112  Average  Wage 

In  1944,  when  Mr.  Brown  was 
elected  on  the  Progressive  ticket 
headed  by  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
ITU  had  a  membership  of  80,- 
335  journeymen  and  3,552  ap¬ 
prentices.  The  journeyman 
printer’s  average  wage  was 
$51.99  weekly.  Now  there  are 
103,641  journeymen  and  6,808 
apprentices  and  the  journey¬ 
men’s  average  weekly  wage  rate 
is  $112.40. 

According  to  union  statistics, 
its  members  earn  better  than 
$568  million  a  year,  an  average 
of  $6,181  per  man.  About  80% 
worked  a  40-hour  week  in  1944. 
Only  a  third  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  works  a  40-hour  week  now; 
52%  are  on  schedules  of  37% 
to  40  hours  and  11%  on  less 
than  37%  hours. 

This  year  there  are  10,820 
members  receiving  a  total  of 
$12  million  in  pensions,  at  the 
rate  of  $22  a  week.  In  1944  the 
pensioners  numbered  6,648  and 
they  received  about  $3.5  million, 
at  the  rate  of  $10  a  week. 

Death  benefits  for  the  past 
year  amounted  to  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  1,877  cases. 

Reviewing  the  union’s  year 
ending  May  20,  Mr.  Randolph 
reported  there  were  13  strikes 
involving  1,032  members  and  9 
lockouts  involving  an  additional 
1,811  members.  "Twelve  of  the 
strikes  were  in  the  newspaper 
field. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  upon  re¬ 
tiring,  that  he  has  not  mellowed 
toward  enemies  of  unionism  and 
he  would  still  “lay  it  on  the 
line”  to  those  who  seek  to  tear 
down  the  union.  He  has  no  re¬ 
spect,  he  added,  for  “the  iMT 
free-rider  who  will  not  share 
in  the  effort  and  expense  in- 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Bulletin  Broadens 
Duties  of  Executives 


Anderson 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  Evening  and 
S\tnday  Bulletin  have  increased 
space  devoted  to  news,  features, 
sports,  and  financial,  as  part 
of  a  long-range  program  of  im¬ 
provements  in  service  and  qual¬ 
ity. 

Suburban  news  coverage  has 
been  strengthened,  with  branch 
oices  in  some  areas.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  improvements  in  printing 
have  been  worked  out  with  new 
techniques  in  engraving,  type, 
and  color  reproduction  on 
brighter  newsprint. 

In  line  with  this  long-range 
program,  a  number  of  changes 
involving  clarification  and 
streamlining  of  executive  and 
supervisory  responsibilities  in 
operating  and  production  areas 
have  been  announced  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  McLean  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Robert  L.  Taylor. 

Stuart  S.  Taylor,  Assistant  to 
the  Publisher,  is  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  phases  of 
Public  and  Personnel  Relations, 
while  continuing  supervision  of 
Promotion,  Research,  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Events. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  added  responsi¬ 
bility  will  stress  greater  coordi¬ 
nation  and  expansion  in  such 
areas  as  surveys  of  Bulletin 
readers,  broad  civic  programs, 
relations  with  schools  and  school 
authorities,  coordination  with 
Personnel,  Medical,  and  other 
Bulletin  departments  on  pro¬ 
curement  and  training  of  new 
employees,  and  coordination  of 
all  areas  of  operations  and  com¬ 
munications  that  involve  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  public  and  with 
Bulletin  employees. 

Business  Manager  Albert 
Spendlove,  in  charge  of  all  pro¬ 
cedures  and  negotiations  with 
respect  to  Bulletin  labor  con¬ 
tracts  and  operations  there- 
pnder  since  joining  the  Bulletin 
in  1956,  will  supervise  in  addi¬ 
tion  all  production,  maintenance, 
and  purchasing  operations. 

Administrative  Assistant  Jo¬ 
seph  Elliott  will  be  responsible 
for  quality  control,  editorial  and 
advertising  color  coordination, 
advertising  customer  service, 
special  sections  and  supple¬ 
ments,  supervision  of  all  photo¬ 
engraving,  and  research  into 
new  developments  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Mechanical  Superintendent 
^es  P .  Grant  will  assume  the 
•dditional  title  of  Production 
Manager,  with  the  continuing 
^^ponsibility  for  all  production 
*nd  production  improvements  in 


mechanical  departments  as  well 
as  maintenance  of  the  Bulletin’s 
mechanical  plant. 

Richard  Powers  will  assume 
the  title  of  Plant  Mechanical 
Engineer,  working  closely  with 
Mr.  Grant  on  new  mechanical 
techniques.  Mr.  Powers,  who 
helped  design  much  of  the  new 
materials  handling  machinery  in 
the  new  Bulletin  plant,  will  also 
work  with  Mr.  Grant  and  Chief 
Engineer  Aaron  Wentzel  on  ad¬ 
justments  and  improvements  in 
controlled  conditions  designed 
for  the  comfort  of  employees. 

Raymond  D.  McGee,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Assistant  Treasurer, 
in  addition  to  present  duties  will 
coordinate  corporate  and  budg¬ 
etary  operations,  taxation  mat¬ 
ters,  and  newsprint  contracts. 
Mr.  McGee  has  also  been  as¬ 
signed  responsibility  for  all  In¬ 
surance  matters. 

Bulletin  executives  and  super¬ 
visors  who  sit  in  on  weekly  op¬ 
erations  meetings  with  General 
Manager  Robert  L.  Taylor  in 
addition  to  the  above,  are  Wal¬ 
ter  Lister,  Managing  Editor; 
Charles  W.  Detweiler,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director;  Louis  Trupin, 
Circulation  Manager;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  McLean  III,  Assistant 
to  the  Business  Manager. 

• 

Big  Sale  Okayed 

Washington 

The  largest  station  deal  on 
record  received  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week.  In  a  $20,- 
000,000  transaction,  details  of 
which  were  made  known  early 
this  year,  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  Company  is  selling  its 
radio-TV  property,  WCAU,  to 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System. 
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Roll  Bill  Passed 

Washington 
The  House  this  week  approved 
legislation  to  bring  narrow  rolls 
of  newsprint  under  tariff-free 
regulations.  The  measurement 
for  standard  newsprint  rolls, 
free  of  duty,  is  15  inches.  The 
new  law  would  authorize  13-inch 
rolls. 


Salute  to  Ferry 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Bridgeport  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  published  a  four-page  tab¬ 
loid  size  section  July  13,  mark¬ 
ing  75th  year  of  continuous 
Bridgeport-Port  Jefferson,  L.  I., 
ferry  service. 


son’s  position  is  this:  “I  have 
never  ‘bugged’  a  room  or  tapped 
a  wire.  I  wouldn’t  know  how  to 
start!  But  the  best  way  to  get 
news  is  to  place  yourself  where 
it  is  breaking. 

Conditions  for  Lie  Test 

“The  police  have  asked  me 
questions  about  eavesdropping 
and,  more  particularly,  about 
documents  allegedly  stolen  from 
the  room  of  Miss  Paperman, 
Goldfine’s  secretary.  I  have 
given  the  police  a  statement 
under  oath  that  I  took  no  papers 
and  that’s  an  invitation  to  per¬ 
jury  prosecution  if  I  didn’t  tell 
the  truth.  But  from  the  line  of 
questions  directed  to  me  it  was 
clear  that  the  police  didn’t  sus¬ 
pect  me  but  thought  I  might 
know  who  did.  What  they  would 
like  is  to  give  me  a  lie  detector 
test  and  learn  who  my  news 
sources  in  the  Goldfine-Adams 
case  are.  That  I  will  not  tell 
them.  I  won’t  disclose  my 
sources  even  if  I  am  put  on  the 
witness  stand,  under  oath,  in  a 
court  proceeding.  Certainly  an 
investigative  reporter  would  be 
driven  out  of  business  if  he 
revealed  sources.  Protection 
against  such  a  fate  as  that  is 
what  I  say  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  means  to  me. 

“I  was  asked  whether  I  would 
take  a  lie  detector  test.  I  said 
I  would  think  it  over.  I  never 
refused  because  there  was  no 
further  suggestion. 

“I  will  make  this  proposition 
to  the  police:  I  will  take  a  lie 
detector  test  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  can  ask  me  any  question 
they  want  about  anything,  if 
Sherman  Adams  and  Bernard 
Goldfine  also  will  take  the  lie 
detector  test  and  permit  Drew 
Pearson  and  me  to  put  a  few 
questions  to  them.’’ 

Under  His  By-Line 

Columnist  Pearson  gives  rec¬ 
ognition  to  his  assistant  for 
many  of  the  important  exclu¬ 
sives  which  are  credited  to  the 
column.  The  Goldfine  case  was 
broken  May  13  when  Pearson 
was  out  of  the  country.  Before 
he  left  he  suggested  to  Ander¬ 
son,  whose  by-line  was  to  head 
the  column  in  the  interim,  that 
the  article  should  be  run  in  his 
absence.  It  appeared  May  13. 
It  said  that  Goldfine  had  made 
gifts  of  clothing  to  Adams  and 
that  Adams  had  telephoned  reg¬ 
ulatory  agencies  in  behalf  of  his 
benefactor.  The  vicuna  coat  and 
the  hotel  room  receipts  were 
later  developments.  Several 
months  of  digging  by  Anderson 
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had  gone  into  the  story  before 
its  first-day  appearance. 

The  case  of  Richard  Mack,  FCC 
commissioner  who  was  allowed 
to  resign  after  his  conduct  was 
probed,  was  brought  to  light  by 
Anderson  while  he  was  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  Florida.  It  began  with 
an  overheard  conversation  and 
a  search  for  an  entirely  different 
story;  along  the  route  Com¬ 
missioner  Mack’s  money  prob¬ 
lems  and  what  they  led  to  de¬ 
veloped. 

Jack  Anderson  is  not  wholly 
pleased  with  the  results  of  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting:  “The 
little  fellows  are  caught  because 
they  usually  aren’t  smart 
enough  to  cover  their  tracks. 
The  big  fellows  are  smart.  They 
get  away.’’ 

On  the  day  following  dis¬ 
closure  that  Anderson  and  a 
committee  investigator  were  in 
the  hotel  room  where  the  eaves¬ 
dropping  equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled,  Pearson  said  of  his  as¬ 
sociate:  He  was  where  he  should 
be:  where  the  news  was  break¬ 
ing.  But  Pearson  couldn’t  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  at  a  later 
date  subtly  to  amuse  official  and 
journalistic  Washington  and  he 
wrote  in  his  column:  “Anderson 
was  imprudent.  But  I  need  him.” 

After  the  furor  of  publicity. 
Jack  Anderson  still  is  on  the  list 
of  “wanted  men.”  In  the  more 
complimentary  sense. 

• 

Boat  Show  Brings 
Out  Saturday  Crowd 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
sponsored  a  water  show  on  the 
Charles  River  Saturday,  July 
19,  as  a  public  service  and  as 
part  of  the  civic  promotion  to 
attract  shoppers  into  the  city 
on  Saturday. 

For  the  first  time  in  28  years, 
the  department  stores  are  keep¬ 
ing  open  on  Saturdays  this  Sum¬ 
mer. 

A  crowd  of  125,000  spectators 
lined  the  banks  of  the  Charles 
River  for  the  Tommy  Bartlett 
Water  Show.  The  crowd  was  the 
largest  since  the  Herald’s  100th 
birthday  celebration  in  1946 
attract^  a  bigger  one  with  a 
water  and  aerial  show  with 
fireworks. 

Big  Picture  Job 

Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  photographs  of  valedic¬ 
torians  from  all  Minnesota  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  high  schools 
which  responded  to  a  written 
request  that  they  do  so.  Some 
635  pictures  —  571  from  public 
schools  and  64  from  church  and 
private  schools  —  were  received 
by  Richard  P.  Kleeman,  the 
newspaper’s  education  writer. 
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Brown  Heads 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

volved  in  furthering  the  true 
interests  of  his  union.” 

Before  taking  up  ITU  office 
Mr.  Randolph  was  a  leader  of 
the  Chicago  union. 

Coming  into  leadership  with 
Mr.  Brown  are  John  J.  Pilch, 
Chicago,  first  vicepresident;  A. 
Sandy  Bevis,  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
second  vicepresident;  Joe  Bailey, 
San  Francisco;  third  vicepresi¬ 
dent  (mailers) ;  and  Don  F. 
Hurd,  Oakland,  Calif.,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  since  1946. 

Mr.  Pilch  replaces  Charles  M. 
Lyon,  who  retired  to  spend  more 
time  with  his  family  in  New 
England,  and  M’-.  Bevis  replaces 
Harold  H.  Clark,  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  valiant  recovery  from 
cancer  of  the  lung. 

The  new  Executive  Council  is 
pledged  to  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  of  negotiating  from 
strength,  Mr.  Hurd  declared. 

• 

Police  and  Court 
Honor  Girl  Reporter 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Members  of  the  Holyoke  Po¬ 
lice  Department  and  Holyoke 
District  Court  honored  Mrs. 
Amy  Bowles  Slade,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Holyoke  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram,  with  gifts  and 
high  praise  on  July  18.  Mrs. 
Slade  is  leaving  the  newspaper 
to  become  a  teacher. 

Mrs.  Slade,  who  has  been  a 
police  reporter  for  a  year,  was 
given  an  inscribed  sterling  silver 
cigarette  box,  jewel  alarm  clock 
and  fountain  pen  desk  set.  Two 
dozen  red  roses  also  were  given 
her  by  Police  Chief  David  H. 
Barnett  and  Judge  William  E. 
Nolen  in  the  surprise  tribute. 


Bruns  Managing 
Youle’s  Papers 

Chicago 

Publisher  Clint  Youle, 
WMAQ-TV  weather  man,  has 
named  Donald  R.  Bruns,  Skokie, 
Ill.,  as  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Savanna  (Ill.)  Times- Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Galena  (Ill.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Mr.  Bruns  succeeds  Paul  C. 
Allen,  who  has  resigrned  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  “Crusader” 
an  American  Baptist  news  mag¬ 
azine,  published  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Bruns,  a  native  of  Rhine¬ 
lander,  Wis.,  and  a  1951  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  was  editor  of  the  Old 
American  News  from  1951-55 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  Journal  until  March 
of  this  year. 
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Tax  Relief  Bill 
Applies  to  Machinery 

Washingto.v 

The  House  this  week  passed  * 
a  tax  relief  bill  which  could  be  ' 
of  particular  benefit  to  news-  ' 
paper  corporations  in  the  matter  ' 
of  buying  equipment,  either  new  ' 
or  used.  Senate  approval  of  the 
measure  is  expected  before  Con¬ 
gress  adjourns  and  favorable 
White  House  treatment  is  foi-e- 
cast. 

The  measure  includes  a  spe¬ 
cial  20%  first-year  depreciation 
deduction  on  capital  investment 
for  machinery  up  to  $10,000  a  | 
year.  The  remaining  80%  would  ' 
be  depreciated  under  present  - 
rules. 

To  be  eligible,  the  property 
involved  would  have  to  have  a 
useful  life  of  six  years  or  moi'e 
and  to  have  been  acquired  after  j 
Dec.  31,  1957.  I 

•  I 

Pulliam  Appoints 
Science  Editor 

Phoenix,  Arizona 
Morgan  Monroe  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  science  editor  for  the 
Arizona  Republic  by  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  publisher.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
an  associate  member  of  the 
American  Meteorology  Society 
and  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society. 

In  1952,  he  was  awarded  a 
Reid  Foundation  fellowship  and 
spent  most  of  that  year  in  Latin 
America  serving  as  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Republic,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
and  Newsweek  magazine.  He 
has  been  associated  with  Phoe¬ 
nix  Newspapers  since  1950.  He 
has  been  news  editor  for  the 
Republic  and  editorial  writer 
for  both  the  Republic  and  the 
Gazette.  j 

2  Added  to  Faculty 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Dean  Norval  Neil  Luxon  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  associate  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  here.  They  are  Dr. 
Wayne  A.  Danielson,  now  as¬ 
sistant  professor  at  U.  of  Min- 
ne.sota,  effective  in  January 
1959;  and  Dr.  John  B.  Adams, 
now  assistant  professor  at 
Michigan  State,  effective  in 
September  1958. 

• 

,  Shampoo  Introduced 

i  Full  page  ads  in  leading 
!  dailies  are  being  used  to  intro- 
l  duce  Colgate-Palmolive  Com- 
I  pany’s  Liquid  Lustre  Creme 
shampoo. 


Toledo  TV  Grant 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  turned  down 
the  application  of  Toledo  Blade 
Company  for  Toledo’s  TV  per¬ 
mit.  Community  Broadcasting, 
of  Cleveland,  won  the  decision. 


In  Government  Job 

Washington 
Franklin  R.  Hood,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  for  Associated  Press,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  in¬ 
formation  service  for  the  U.  S. 
Veterans  Administration. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISetcspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENT.^ 
Publications  For  Sale 


★★WE  are  interested  in  listint;  oniy  TWO  TEXAS  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK- 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  matra-  lES,  unopposed,  one  in  SSO.OOO  clia, 
zine  properties.  Stypes.  Rountree  &  Co.,  other  $20,000,  partnership  possible  in 
623  Market,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal.  latter.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Saliu, 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  _ 

W.  v:s;u''rrc.ll,.  W  ,n,ed 

S.ALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis-  THREE  EXPERIENCED,  succesifol 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O.  newsmen  seek  small  midwest  daily  with 
Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C.  itrowth  potential — leare  or  buj^.  IJntitai 

^  OTAT  AOFNCY  capital.  Box  3220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Op,>,r„.ni.i.. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  YOUNG  EDITOR  with  capital  to  invest 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person-  seeks  to  join  forces  with  younjr  adver- 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  Using  man  who  can  put  up  small  sim 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  to  take  over  Chart  Area  2  weekly- 
selling?.  Several  properties  under  study.  Boi 

LEN  FEIGHNER  agency  3032,  Editor  i  Publisher. 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  - - ^ 

^1.  T  Trs,-.T»TT  ; - 3 — r~- - m  Florida  magazine  offers  top  com- 

CAUFORmA  and  Arizona  are  sHlI  part  ownership  to  good  ntn. 

booming.  We  sj^ialize  in  ^wspai^r  Cracker,  MSS-3003,  Tallahassee. 


growth  potential — lease  or  buy.  ijmitai 
capital.  Box  3220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 


Several  properties  under  study.  Boi 
3032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


properties  in  these  areas.  We  invite  _ [ _ _ ‘ 

your  inquiries.  GABBERT  &  HAN-  a  rx\/CDTiccDC 

COCK,  3709B  Arlington  Ave.,  River- 

side  California  THERE  ARE  MANY  INDIAN  TKCH- 

wve  TTAMTVI  g~„-,i.,  NICAL  MAGAZINES,  l.e.  "Commerce" 

weit  H ®  effective  media  reaching  ill 

VioQ  V  rTft  mw^  businessmen  in  India.  "Indian  Builder", 

2923_yirgin.a  St.,  Sioux  _City,_  Iowa,  -pharmaceutist”.  "Asian  Jeweller", 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N,  Y.  “Eastern  Metals  Review",  "Indiis 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  Electrical  Contractor  and  Trader”.  "In- 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. _  dian  Export  Trade  Journal",  "Indiis 

SALES  SERVICE.S  include  tax  studies.  Farm  Mechanisation”,  ^"Jmimal  of  the 
orf?anization  jniidance  and  management  Institute  of  Engineers  ,  “Motor  Trtitf' 
help  for  buyers.  Newspaper  Service  port*'. 

Co..  601  Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  At-  Publishing  &  Distributing  Co.  Ltd., 
lanta,  Ga.  Mitre  House,  177,  Regent  Street, 

WBlSfmN  NEWSI^PERS  London,  W.I. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash-  " 

ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66.  .  ,  „ 

Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-52.38.  AdvertlSinS  KotPS 


Publishing  &  Distributing  Co.  Ltd., 
Mitre  House,  177,  Regent  Street, 
London,  W.I. 


_ ISeicspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  145  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BBS^THUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  mth 
insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  @  oOe; 
1  ®  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  SenKt 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forM 
by  sending  self-address^  6c  stanpee 
enyelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  times  ®  95c  per  line  each  insertioe; 
3  times  ®  $1.00;  2  times  ®  $10^ 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 


WESTERN  COLORADO  OFFSET 

WEEKLY,  exclusive  in  fast-developing  ^LL  OTHK  CLASSIFICATIONS, 

area  with  wonderful  climate.  J  V-"'**  .5,*^  i'"?- 

shop  help  will  stay.  Paper  grossing  J  2  times  ®  ♦lOj' 

over  $30,000:  $12,000  down  payment.  J  @  $1-10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  2(K 

Box  3001,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  fof  Box  Semice. 

IF  you  have  been  considering  the  pur-  Sl.oo  service  charge  for  airmail 

chase  of  a  western  weekly  or  daily  DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 

ansrwhere  in  the  United  States  see  us  VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  P;*- 

first  I  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of  Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviatioM 

profitable  properties  in  every  price  and  (add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Bw 

gross  class.  holders’  identities  held  in  strict  cee- 

JACK  L.  SIXILL  ft  ASSOCIATES  fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  I 

Newspaper  Brokers  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  »' 

6.381  Hollywood  Blvd.  copy. 

_ Hollywood  28,  California _  * 

EAKN  32%  on  investmeut  in  one  of  DISPLAY  RATES 

Chicago  s  largest  suburban  community 

newspapers.  Includes  plant  and  equip-  Ajate  1  6  13  26  52 

ment  valued  at  $126,000.  liquid  assets  Lines  Time  Times  Times  Times  Tioo 

of  $136,000.  Asking  $560,000.  Nets  564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $310 

owner-manager  $96,000  to  $116,000  282  290  240  228  210  130 

yearly.  Box  3116,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  141  165  140  128  123  UO 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  growing  suburb,  Z?  ^95  7?  m 

Groes  $30,000,  climbing.  Over  8,000  >5  62  54  48  45 

paid  subscriptions.  Complete  A-1  shop. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

DAILY,  Fast  growing  So.  Calif,  good  j  Tl"“*  Tower  N.  Y.  36.  M.  T. 

equipment;  opportunity.  McGinnis.  Phone  BRyont  9-3052 

broker.  Box  659,  LaJoIia,  Calif.  — 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  July  26,  195< 


ANNOUNCEME^TS 


TIRED  INK? 

TOUNG  married  newsman,  now  dead- 
tided  weekly  editor,  wants  to  carve 
future  with  weekly  or  small  daily  that 
treold  welcome  rejuvenating.  Have 
edited,  reported  for  Metropolitan  pa- 
pen,  was  editor  of  college  daily.  Will- 
iif  to  invest  limited  capital  in  right 
litaition,  would  gladly  tackle  some 
edrertising  work.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
t.  Box  3027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE.S 
Features  IV anted 
UP  TO  $100 

for  trade  journal  features. 

Box  3236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pronuttion 

QUALITY  EDITORIAL  and  advertising 
sriia  individually  created  for  your 
proomtional  purposes.  Box  2922,  EWtor 
t  Poblisher. 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  OTHER  FLATBED)  WEBS. 

WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
Box  356.  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

PHONE  GENEVA  8-3744 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 

M.ACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room _ 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Tortle8-384.50  to  $97.60,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  US  West  Market  Street, 
Hkin,  North  Carolina. 

TELETYPHSETTER  -  PERFORATOR 
i«  sale  at  less  than  half  price.  In 
am  daily.  Enterprise,  Bastrop,  La. 

2t  FONTS,  1.200  mats  Intertype  8  pt. 

1712  with  bold.  $85.00.  Loudon- 
*ille  Times,  Loudonville,  Ohio. 

_ _ Newsprint _ 

NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes. 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPRINT  ; 

BUYING  —  SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  £  PAPER  CO 
«  W.  45  St.  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830;  2-5178 

_ Press  Room _ 

M6  R.  HOE— 2  Unit— Single  Width- 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive  23  9/16 — 
Arailable  Now,  Stamford,  Conn. 

li/24  GOS3— 3  Unit— Single  Width- 
Complete  Stereo  —  AC  Drive  —  22%  — 
Arailable  Now,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1W2  R.  HOE— 2  Uni^-Double  Width— 
wl  Delivery — Color  Fountains — Oom- 
Stereo — AC  Drive — 22% — Avsul- 
•kls  December  1968— N.Y.C..  N.  Y. 

Will  Deliver  and  Install  Anywhere 

UPECO 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

^OSS — 3  units,  folder,  balloon, 
^  cut-off,  AC  drive,  good  condl- 
Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

16-PAGE  TUBULAR 

^Plete  with  all  equipment,  mat 
jwler,  router,  Sta-Hi  former,  chases, 
*vC. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

903  Boise,  Idaho 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  ! 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACJHNERY  and  SUPPUES 

Complete  Plants 

Press  Room 

Stereotype 

LIQUIDATION 

TAMPA  (FLA.)  TIMES 
Mechanical  plant  equipment 


15  LINOTYPES— Model  8-14-22  i 
18  LOWER  Split  Magazines  I 

80  hXlNTS  Linotype  Mats 
1  LUDLOW  with  80  Fonts  Mats 
— Rouse  Band  Saw — NOLAN  Flat  Cast-  ! 
ing  Box — Stereo  Saw  Trimmer — Goss  1 
Mat  Roller — 47  Chases — 38  Steel  Thirties 
— Stereotype  Metal  Pot  with  2  Pumps 
— 2  Wood  Pony  Autoplates — Alico  Even-  | 
ray — 2  Electric  Scorchers — Goss  Curved  i 
Plate  Router.  I 

DUPLEX  Double  Sextuple  Metropoli-  | 
tan  Newspaper  Press — 22%"  cutoff. 

6  UNITS— 2  double  Folders  with  ; 
Conveyors. 

2 — AC  2  MOTOR  Press  Drives — 2 
Single  and  4  Double  Capco  Portable 
Color  Fountains — Complete  Accessories. 

ALL  REASONABLY  PRICED 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 
114  NO.  FRANKLIN  ST..— TAMPA— 
Phone  TAmpa  2-0059 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  OX  7-4590 


await  a  fM  I-  t  s  t  IVUUXIUIVO,  CU* 

AVAILABLE  NOW  equipment,  metal  pots, 

chines.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Etoise,  Idaho. 

8-PAGE  Duplex  Flat  Bed,  Web  Fed,  WOOD 

newspaper  press.  Model  B,  No.  B-962,  COLOR  PLATE 

10  H.P.  drive  and  controller,  14  single  PREREGISTER  MACHINE 

page  chases,  1  double  truck  chase,  22%" _ AC _ Like  new. 

electric  ink  pump,  paper  dollie. 

Located:  EAGLE  ROCK  (CALIF.)  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOO/*JES 
SENTINEL.  60  E.  42nd  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  IIMIT  r’rhCC  -703/"  KEMP  7.000  Lb.  meUl  pot  with  car- 

4  UINIl  oObO buretor,  ooniplete  as  used,  like  new. 

32-64  PAGE.  Arch  Type  Units,  Dou-  George  C.  Oxford.  Box  908.  Boise, 
ble  Folder,  Balloon  Formers,  Color  Idaho. 

Hump,  Reverse  Unit,  Portable  Color  _.  '  ■ — — ,, 

Fountains,  C-H  Conveyor,  AC  Drive,  "  anted  to  uuy 

End  Feed,  Motorized  Hoists.  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

(C^fI'sUn'"'  BERNARDINO 

(CALIE.)  SUN.  CTTfRinn  KOUIPMIMT 


8-PAGE  Duplex  Flat  Bed,  Web  Fed, 
newspaper  press.  Model  B,  No.  E962, 
10  H.P.  drive  and  controller,  14  single 
page  chases,  1  double  truck  chase, 
electric  ink  pump,  paper  dollie. 

Located:  EAGLE  ROCK  (CALIF.) 
SENTINIX. 


4  UNIT  GOSS— 223/4" 


W'anted  to  Buy 


Press  Room _  | 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  i 

FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE  ! 

At  10%  Of  Reproduction  Cost 

TWElLVEcylinder  Pancoa.st  Design 
Goes  Newspaper  Press,  three  banks, 
four  cylinders  each,  approximately 
21  Vi"  cutoff,  double  folders.  1 

THE  CUNEO  PRESS  ' 

of  Indiana 

Kokomos  Indiana 

C.  F,  Peterson,  Vice  President  I 

$15,000  BUYS 
48  Pg.  Hoe  Press 

DRIVE  and  starting  motors,  control 
panel,  pair  of  folders,  conveyor.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Contact  Philip  H. 
Young.  Dispatch,  York,  Pa. _ 

TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

23  9/16"  Cutoff.  Arch  type,  high  speed, 
low  construction.  Substructure  Cline 
reels  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 
buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  expense. 
Available  now  or  will  store. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Double  Folder,  Sheet  Cut-off  22%". 
Complete  Stereo  also  available.  A-1 
Condition.  Contact  H.  C.  Ritchie, 
General  Manager,  Leader  Publishing 
Oorp.  Lake  Worth.  Florida. _ 

GOSS  PRESS  FOR  SALE 

MODERN.  COMPLETELY  REBUILT, 
OPERATING,  8  units  straightline  with 
reverses:  chain-driven  ink  motions,  2 
folders.  Dispatch  conveyors,  stereo 
plate  conveyor,  reel  room  track  sys¬ 
tem.  Partially  equipped  with  Hurletron 
register  controls,  compensators.  Many 
other  deluxe  features,  extras.  Can  de¬ 
liver  80  pages  collect,  64  straight.  Op¬ 
timum  speed  33,000  straight-run  per 
hour.  Available  Feb.  1.  1959.  Will 

finance.  Details  write  John  B.  Olson, 
Business  Mgr.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 

I  Times. 


Knd  reed.  Motorized  uoisis.  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

(C^fI'sUn'"'  BERNARDINO 

(CALlh.)  SUN.  STEREO  iXJUIPMENT 

im  rv  TIIDIM  ADC  '  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
DUPLEX  TUBULARS  |  eo  e.  42  st.  n.  y.  n— ox  7-4590 

16-PAGE,  2  to  1,  No.  226,  22%"  cut-  VVANTI^  8-page  Duplex  or  Goes 
off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  portable  ink  flufbed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump,  com-  available  Northern  Machine  Works, 
plete  stereo.  323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ _ 

24-PAGE.  2  to  1.  No.  254.  22%"  cut-  Newspaper  Linotypes 

off.  550  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  former.  Ludlows,  Hix^  Mata 

GENERAL  raNT^G  EQUIPMENT 
pump,  complete  stereo.  ^  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  VI,  Fla. 

Located:  POMONA  (CAUF.)  PROG-  WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants. 
RESS  BULLETIN.  also  Individual  MaiAinee  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. _ 

WILL  dismantle,  truck  with  our  own  PRINTCRAFT  RFIPRF3SENTATIVES 

equipment  and  erert  complete  in  your  I  277  Broadway, _ New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

i  plant.  GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Ludlows, 


equipment  and  erert  complete  in  your  277  Brixidway, _ New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

plant.  GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Ludlows, 

-  Linos.  Plants,  Tompkins  Equipment 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  NEWSPAPER  i  Co.,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago  8,  Ill. _ 

11164  Saticoy  St.  PRESS  1  LUDLOWS.  Linos.  Intertypes,  mats. 

.Sun  Valley.  Calif.  ERECTORS  MIDWEST  MA’TRIX  MART  Inc. 

POpIar  5-0610  1  633  Plymouth  Court,  Jlhicago  6.  In. 

_ _ _  I  32  TO  48  PAGE  rotery  preee  with  full 

158  FOOT  Jeffrey  paper  roll  conveyor-  stereo  equipment  including  mat  roller. 
Width  20%",  pitch  25'’.  2-16  HP  AC  Write  Box  3231,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
motors.  WANTF3) 

HOE^SiV‘ruS.r"'2‘l’iA"''  I  Hammond  full  page  box  ^«th  Pot- 

rlUfj  lail  Uutter  21%  Tirtv  FditDr  &  Publisher. 

HOE  Magazine  Fhress— 32  pages—  !  - 

product  11"  X  15%"  :  ^ 


APEX  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
CO..  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  St. 

New  York  12 
Worth  6-0070 


! _ HELP  VANTED _ 

Administrative _ _ 

MANAGER,  weekly,  modem  plant. 
I  Give  complete  details  of  experience, 
I  Terrific  opportunity  for  good  mam 


PRESS  MO’TOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40.  chart  Area  2.  Box  3110,  Editor  & 
50,  60,  76,  100,  150  H.P.  A.  C.  George  Publisher.  _ _ 


C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 


ASSISTANT,  to  handle  and  promote 
Jr.  Dealers  and  part  time  advisors  on 
an  Flvening  Dally  of  a  Morning  and 
FJvening  Combination  in  the  Paafic 
North  West.  Circulation  of  17,000 


2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1932)  Evening. 

2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses  PLFIA'sE  state  qualifications,  refer- 

1 — OCTUPLE  Press  ences  and  salary  desired.  Box  3232, 

ALL  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Units  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps, - 

Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors.  .  .  _  ^ .  .  q  q 

3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions.  LAbv-'UK  K 

Portable  Color  Fountains. 


LABOUR  RELATIONS 


PRimrti  PGR  OTTTPir  qAT  P  1  EXPANDING  ASSOCIA-nON  requires 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ^th  tnd ‘^‘’kn"iw’ild^  ^ 

60  B.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4690  of  newspaper  operations— mwjham^ 

-  editorial,  business,  other  servii^  Lo- 

16-32  PAGE  niFlSS — Single  Width  cation  is  in  large  city  in  FJostern 
22%  cut  off.  Compensators  for  color  Canada  where  housing,  social  and  cul- 
on  ail  decks.  Formerly  printed  comics,  tural  opimrtunities  are  ideal. 

A.  C.  Drive.  Good  print  job.  Located  .  .  „ 

near  New  York.  Write  Box  3216,  Edi-  PLEASE  send  personal  hiato^,  full 
tor  &  Publisher.  particulars  of  your  work  in  this  field 

together  with  price  tag  and  referencee 

HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS  ^ 


editor  sc  publisher  for  July  26,  1958 


STRAIGHTLINE  8  deck.  2  Plate  wide. 
Singlewidth  22%"  cut-off.  Complete 
stereotype  including  Mat  Roller  and 
Sta-Hi  mat  former.  Available  now, 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

DUPLFIX  16-page  tubular  press  2/1 
design  with  standard  %  page  folder, 
full  automatic  AC  motor  drive  & 
stereo  machinery ;  GOSS  4  unit  HSLC 
press  22%"  cutoff  32/64  pages;  GOSS 
4  deck  single  width  press  stereo  ma¬ 
chinery  &  AC  drive :  One  set  stereo 
machinery  22%"  cutoff.  JOHN 
GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.,  415  Lexington 
.\ve.,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  daily  and  Sunday  in  the  area 
100.060  circulsiUon.  Situation  non- 
eomprtitive  but  we  do  not  wont  a 
non-producer.  All  replies  eonfidsntial. 
Box  2900,  Editor  A  fublirfier. _ 

HARD  WORKINa,  oggrasslve.  District 
Msnager  for  progressivs  sootfc-wsstom 
metropolitan  paper.  Many  opportanlUss 
for  advancement  and  Increased  In¬ 
come.  Good  starting  oolary.  aipenHS, 
company  cor,  plus  many  fringe  ben»> 
fits.  For  the  right  young  married  man 
here  is  a  real  challenge  and  ogffior- 
tunity.  Must  be  a  good  sslesmon  and 
promoter.  Give  complete  details  in  lat¬ 
ter.  All  inqniriae  will  be  answered. 
Box  2909,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


0 


HELP  WANTED 


Cireulation 


HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertiting 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  15,000  |  LAYOUT  MAN  capable  writing  fast, 
Livening  and  Sunday  single  newspaper  well  merchandised  advertising.  Accent 
town  with  40,000  population.  Only  on  lettering  and  copy  production,  fin- 
proven  builder  considered.  Box  3106,  ished  art  not  essential.  Position  is  new. 


Editor  &  Pu^sher^ _ 

~  WANTED— DISTRICT  MANAGER 


offers  unlimited  opportunities  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3114,  Editor 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


LOOKING  AROUND? 


With  experience  in  development  and  &  Publisher. _ _ 

distribution  of  circulation  through  ’ 

newspaper  carrier  boys.  Chart  Area  2. 

Complete  resume.  Box  3121,  Editor  &  D  UT  A  1 1 

Publisher.  KtlAIL 

aRCXriATION  MANAGED  for  6  day  ADN/FRII^INC^ 

morning  in  the  East.  Must  have  home  /xL.'  *  Ul\  I  J  ^ 

delivery  increase  record.  State  educa-  ^Al  F^MAN 

tion,  experience,  salary  requirements  in  \i  v 

strict  confidence  to  Box  3234,  Elditor  & 

Publisher.  25  TO  40  YEAI^  of  age.  Pre- 

EXPERIENCED  DI^iCT  MANAG- 

ER.  One  who  knows  Junior  Merchant  'S  ret^  idve^S 

plan,  and  can  build  circulation.  Ex- 

ceptional  advancement  opportunity  for  tunity  for  ^"advancement 

a  proven  producer.  Starting  salary  and  advancem^t.  ^ 

car  allowance  $115.00  per  week  with  j 

fringe  benefits.  Chart  Area  11.  Box  Write  Cx  S’ll  mtor^  Pul^ 

3211,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 3-14,  Editor  &  Pub- 

HARD  WORKING  Promotion  Man  for 
morning  paper  in  the  East.  Home  de¬ 
livery  results  are  FIRST  in  our  book. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  move  UP.  Editorial 

Write  experience,  education,  salary  re-  ■■  - 

quirements  in  confidence  to  Box  3235,  CITY  EDITOR-DESKMAN,  25,000  de¬ 
bitor  &  Publisher.  culation  Los  Angeles  County  daily. 


Editorial 


Editor  &  Publisher.  culation  Los  Angeles  County  daily. 

,  - .  .  You  ig  man  with  strong,  if  short,  news 

lAaMlfiod  Advertising  background,  alert,  competitive,  make- 

/~'I  Arririrn  k  j  am  a/~cd  “P  s*^*'*-  G’’'®  experience,  draft,  family 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  status,  present  ^ury.  ^x  3000,  Edi- 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  New  Jersey  tor  &  Publisher. _ 

daily  under  50,000  has  opening  for  GENERAL  REPORTER  for  small 
Classified  Manager  to  assume  direction  daily  in  Northern  Illinois.  Job  in- 
of  department  of  10.  Must  have  at  eludes  court  house  and  sports.  Some 
least  2  or  3  yeais  experience  as  mana-  experience  desirable,  but  recent  grad- 
ger  in  all  phases  of  Classified.  Give  uates  will  be  considered.  Position  to 
full  details  including  personal  data,  be  open  about  August  15,  1958.  Write 


Box  3129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


rhooias  E.  West,  Herald,  Morris,  III. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN-  REPORTER-CONBCTENTIOUS,  accu- 
AGER  for  morning,  evening,  Sunday  rate,  good  ^leller  with  noee  for  news, 
combination,  100,000  class.  Excellent  No  Drinker,  permanent.  $65.00  for  5]^ 
connection  for  person  with  the  experi-  days.  Benefit.s.  Western  type  preferred, 
ence  and  willingness  to  do  a  good  job.  Healthful  climate,  mountains,  scenery. 


Bot^205,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  Excellent  fishing,  hunting.  Montrose 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  (Colorado)  Dailj^Press. _ 

Write  D.  Grandon,  The  Daily  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  ma- 

Gazette,  Sterling.  Illinois.  jor  beat  on  Post-Tribune.  Gary,  Indi- 

n.  I  .  ana.  New,  air-conditioned  building;  top 

_ Iftsplar  Advertising _  scale:  fast-growing  city.  Reply  in  full. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Flor-  City  Editor. _ ^ ^ _ _ 

ida  daily.  Young,  college  and  some  NEWSMAN — desirable  opening  on  prize 
experience.  More  interested  in  energy  winning  northern  Illinois  daily  for  ver- 
and  desire  rather  than  exjierience.  .satile  man  with  camera  know-how.  Fine 
Write  to  Box  3009,  Editor  &  Pub-  opportunity  for  a  young  hustler  with 
lisher.  journalism  diploma  or  equivalent  ex- 

COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY  in  heart  of  Pep®"®®-  Liberal  starting  pay.  merit 
lush  Iowa  farmland  desires  young  man  raises,  secure  future.  Con^nial,  priv 
with  future  in  advertisinj?  to  take  over  fess^ional  staff,  finest  working  cond>- 
ad  department  that  is  underdeveloped,  t'ori®  irrowing 

Send  resume,  salary  details  to  Box  one-paper  city  of  20,000.  Write  back- 
302*.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ground  and  experience,  with  few 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  pibV^^ier  * 

MANAGER  or  advertising  salesman  — - - - ^ - 

for  daily  newspaper.  Write  Daily  SPORTS  and  general  assignment  re- 
Rocket.  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.  J^anted  for  Galup.  New  Mexico. 

ATi\7Tn?T^OTTkTr’  cs  A  T 1!^ njf  A  XT  nrVt/x  Daily  Xnd6i)6ndGnt,  Paper  fzroinf?  from 
ADVERTISING  SAL^MAN  who  fl^t  bed  to  rotary  operation.  $80  a  week, 
wante  to  get  ahe^  fast.  If  you  have  Wallace  Leach,  Publisher. 

ability  to  sell,  produce  well  merehan-  - : - 

dised  copy,  capable  of  fast,  neat  lay-  HAVE  OPENINGS  upcoming  for 

outs  this  is  your  bij?  opportunity.  Over  energetic,  experienced  “do  any- 

40,000  circulation  paper  alone  in  field,  ‘"m*?  „  reporters.  One  calls  for  man 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  3115,  Editor  &  flair  for  county  government  in- 

PuWisher.  vestigative  reporting  who  can  earn 

- .  TvvTu-prr.TOT'VT^ - i -  *125  wccklv.  Contacf  Mason  Taylor, 

ADVERTISING  salesman  Executive  Editor,  The  Utica  News- 
wanted  for  southern  afternoon  daily.  „apera  Utica  New  YerV 

Chart  Area  5.  Permanent  for  right  New  York. _ 

man.  Salary  and  commission.  Give  FREE 

full  details.  Write  Box  3133,  Editor  &  MAkKFT  letter,  with  list  of  avail- 

Publisher.  ftble  .iobs  and  nationwide  employment 

- - - - -  ^nditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 

FAST  GROWING  FLORIDA  DAILY  5^  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

ALL  AROUND  NEWSMAN  for  one 
on  lower  East  Coast  has  opening  for  "'•*'>  bureau  in  city  of  9,000  car  neces- 
experienced  advertising  display  sales-  sary.  Salary  open.  Write  or  phone  Don 
man— a  hustler  competent  in  lavout  Kco"'".  Managing  Editor,  .Skagit  Val- 
and  cony— aggressive  in  selling.  Per-  ley  Herajd,  Mount  Vernon.  Wash, 
manent  position  with  above  average  EDITOR  for  well-established  weekly 
salary.  50,000  circulation,  modern  plant,  newspaper  with  strong  emphasis  on 
Write  FTJLL^  details  in  first  letter  to  agricultural  economy.  Exceptional  op- 
Box  3131,  Editor  and  PublLsher.  portunity.  Chart  area  2.  Send  resume 

and  references.  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 

WANTED  AT  ONCE  I  TWO  aggressive  Harrisburg,  Pa. _ 

display  ad  salesmen.  One  to  direct  area  IMMEDIATELY.  Manajrinjr  Editor- 
representatives  in  state-wide  orsraniza-  General  Manajjer,  lively  competinj?  semi 
tion  and  one  to  head  up  special  pro-  weekly,  collesre  to\^Ti.  Experience  nec- 
motions  for  daily  and  Sunday  news-  essary.  Good  opportunity  man  not 
papers.  Must  be  experienced.  6  day  afraid  of  work.  Publisher.  New’s  Lead- 
week.  Car  necessary.  Excellent  salary,  er.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Insurance  *’ciip  ONE  ALL  AROUND  seasoned  reporter 

letter  D  '  P  Rliven  Adverti^V.?^  °"®  ®“b  reporter.  Florida  coastal 

»ger  TTnie.  non-daily.  State  full  history  first  let- 

New  Hamnsh^e  ter.  Car?  Camera?  Starting  pay?  Per- 

mew  nampsnire.  manent.  Chance  for  advancement.  Box 

3227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  able  young  (25-30)  news-  |  I 
man  for  headquarters  staff  post  with  h 
highly-ethical  Public  Relations  depart-  .  a 
ment  of  number  one  company  in  its  |  r 
field.  Friendly,  medium-size  family  j  I 
town  two  hours  from  Chicago.  Con¬ 
genial  office,  unmatched  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Real  career  opportunity  with  room 
for  advancement  and  chance  to  use 
your  creative  talents.  Send  complete  , 
resume,  present  earnings,  to  Box  3228,  i  ' 
Editor  and  Publisher.  * 

I 

REPORTER  ® 

on  35,000  Chart  Area  11  daily.  !  * 
Box  3200,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  |  : 
YOUNG  “aggressive  reporter,  fea-  ' 
ture  writer,  1-2  years  exi>erience,  for  :  ■ 
live,  resort-city  daily.  Ability  to  learn  | 
camera,  makeup.  Send  details,  salary  i 
minimum,  writing  samples,  William  N. 
Roesgen,  Burlington  (Vermont)  Daily  j 
News.  '  1 

- - 1 

YOUNG  WOMAN  JOURNALIST 

J-GRAD  or  equivalent,  wanted  by 
award-winning  afternoon  daily  to  write  . 
social  news  and  features  for  women  . 
and  families.  General  news  training 
helpful,  not  essential  ;  highest  quality  j 
supervision,  liberal  pay  schedule,  merit  I 
raises,  congenial  staff,  best  working 
conditions.  Pleasant,  prosjierous  one- 
paiier  community.  Write  resume  to 
Kankakee.  Illinois  Journal.  • 

_ Free  Lance _  i 

FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to  ^  . 
tho  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000  ^ 

company  magazines  buy.  Payment  i  | 
from  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  .  | 
and  captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie  i  < 
Press  Pictures,  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C.  i 

- - j 

LEADING  MONTHLY  trade  '  ! 
publication  seeks  occasional  re-  |  , 
tailing  articles  from  experi¬ 
enced  business  writers  from 
coast  to  coast.  Write  for  de-  1 
tails.  Box  3021,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Mechanical 

OPERATOR-PRINTER.  Western  New  ! 
York  weekly,  swing  magazine  5,  news,  , 
ads,  job  composition,  form  make-up.  I 
piesswork,  machine  maintenance.  Ini-  i 
tiative,  responsibility  are  musts.  Write  | 
full  details  for  interview.  Sentinel-  ; 
Press  Weeklies,  8  Elm  St.,  Franklin- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ I 

WANTED  foreman  for  midwest  daily  i 
newspaper  12,000  circulation.  Should 
be  qualified  as  machini.st  operator.  > 
Must  have  had  experience  on  other 
daily  paiiers.  $140.00  weekly  to  the 
right  man.  Write  Box  3233,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Fromotion—Fublie  Kelationi 


OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  young  newsman  who  wants  is. 
teresting  and  wide-ranging  experience. 
Men's  college  in  New  England  is  look, 
ing  for  Assistant  Director  of  PuMk 
Relations.  Salary  open,  liberal  friaie 
benefit  plan,  one-month  vacation.  Ne«i 
and  sports  experience  nwessary.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3108,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALES  ENGINEER  WANTED 
MUST  have  several  years  experience 
selling  equipment  to  newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Furnish  complete 
qualifications.  All  replies  confidential, 
^x  3222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INSTRUCTION 

Classified  Advertising 


NOW — it’s  up  to  318  newspaper*  that 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  20  lesaoo 
Howard  Parish  (kiurse  in  Classified 
Advertising  I 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plan  for 
newspapers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  get 
top  notch  training  AT  HOME  and  ON 
THEIR  OWN  "nME.  The  salespeople 
go  for  it,  becau.se  it  helps  them  do  a 
better  job  and  makes  them  worth  mote 
to  their  newspapers. 

If  you’ve  been  putting  off  enrolling 
your  Classified  people  in  this  coune 
that  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  . . 
now’s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  a 
"putter-offer”  I  Write  or  phone  us  their 
names  ...  or  if  you’d  rather,  well 
send  descriptive  brochure  and  regular 
enrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  M 
bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  people 
have  finished  the  course,  if  you  don't 
feel  it  was  one  of  the  best  investment 
of  the  year — let  us  know,  and  wet 
send  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florida 
oranges  1 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  executive’s  aid  to¬ 
day. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 

Classified  Advertising  Development 

Services  For  Newspapers  Since  193J 

i  2900  N.  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
I  PLaza  4«5S91 

!  - 
i  _ Linotype  Scho4tl 

^  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER^S  CHART  AREA 


FAST  GROWING  FLORIDA  DAILY 


4ps: 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  ce^j  for  showinc 
LOCATICNH  without  IDENTIHCATION 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  July  26,  195< 
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SITUATIONS  WAIN TKD 

AdminUtrative 


A  DRIVE  FOR  NEW-RBCORD  ad 
linage  should  start  September  1.  If 
itrength  needed  at  ad  director,  retail 
ot  General  Manager,  lets  get  together. 

department  store,  all  types  re¬ 
tail;  strong  agency,  company  contacts. 
Sew  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis, 
Fkilsdelphia,  Cincinnati.  Elxecutive, 
(oopetitive  7-day  paper.  $12,000  or 
pieAt-sharing.  Medium-daily  queries 
infited.  Appreciate  outline  your  needs 
int  letter.  Box  3229,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiber. 


TO  PUBLISHER 
IN  NEED  OF 
A  PROFIT  PRODUCER 


,  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

'  _ Corretpondentt _ 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENT.  Top 
j  night  British  political  reporter.  Best 
I  contacts  Government  and  the  Palace,  i 
Offers  services.  Reply  Box  3210,  Elditor  | 

I  &  Publisher^ _ j 

SAN  FRANCTS^  CORRESPONDENT  . 
available  for  part  or  full  time  work;  I 
gO(^  educational  background;  proven  | 
writing  ability  and  news  judgment.  I 
Ex-INS.  Box  3226,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

Display  Advertising  | 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  age  83. 
Presently  employed  on  60,000  class 
newspaper,  ^ve  ability  to  produce  ' 
I  top  linage.  12  years  experience  in 
i  newspaper  Held.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6.  , 
Minimum  $12,000.  Box  2^0,  Editor 
I  ft  Publisher. _  ! 


HAVE  HAD  twelve  years  planned 
newspaper  advertising  and  management 
opmence,  making  ready  for  oppor¬ 
tunity  I  now  seek.  Six  years  under 
one  of  nation's  foremost  Ad  Directors 
on  national  and  retail  staff.  Three 
yesrs  as  Ad  Director  secondary  market 
ptper.  Two  years  Business  Manager 
•ji-weekly.  One  year  Ad  Director-Su¬ 
pervisor  three  secondary  market  pa¬ 
pers.  Open-book  record  of  linage,  rate 
ud  profit  increases  in  each  situation. 
Keferences  proudly  given. 

AGE  33,  college  background.  Weight 

2M. 

Work  ha.s  been  characterized  as  bril¬ 
liant.  Am  now  deliberately  available 
in  order  to  isolate  and  secure  long¬ 
term  connection  with  dedicated  pub-  ' 
lisher  with  a  tough  situation  demand-  ' 
ing  unusual  drive,  initiative  and  the  . 
ibility  to  handle  staff  for  maximum  ■ 
and  continuing  profit  results. 

PREFER  southwest  but  would  go  j 
where  challenge  and  pay  complement  | 
ray  abilities. 

AD  DIRECTOR,  Business  Manager  | 
or  Publisher,  depending  on  size  of  ' 
market  and  stability  of  property.  Place 
should  pay  $20,000.  Would  consider 
115,000  if  future  benefits  warrant.  Box 
3219,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
MAN-MANAGER  consistent  linage  in¬ 
creases  year  after  year,  good  on  pro-  i 
motion.  Competent  with  layout,  copy.  | 
servicing.  Metropolitan  and  small  d^ly 
experience.  College  graduate.  Desires 
newspagyer  with  future.  Replies  confi¬ 
dent!^.  Write  Box  3132,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR-MANAGER 
25  years  experience  in  competitive  mar- 

’  kets  25,000  to  300,000  in  all  fields - 

Retail,  General,  Classified.  Promotion 
j  and  Production.  Complete  knowledge 
I  of  Gravure  and  R.O.P.  color.  Strong 
in  staff  building  and  training.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  3240,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  _ 


7  YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  Metropolitan 
retail  display,  small  daily,  trade  paper. 
Desire  staff  position  metropolitan  or 
manager  small  daily.  Consider  any¬ 
where.  Minimum  $7,000.  31.  married. 
University  of  Missouri.  Write  Box 
3208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
25  years  experience  in  competitive 
markets  25.000  to  300,000.  8  years  as 
Advertising  Manager — 7  years  Depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Ability  to  build  and  train 
sales  staff,  produce  presentations,  di- 
.  rect  promotions  and  sell.  Available 
I  now.  Box  3239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WDRRIED  ABOUT  increasing  labor 
demands  and  lessened  profits?  TTien 
let  this  seasoned,  top-flight  general 
manager  help  you.  Educated  in  law 
end  skilled  in  negotiating,  with  all¬ 
round  general  management  experience 
in  medium  and  large  cities.  Knows  how 
to  cut  corners  and  obtain  maximum  ef- 
“^ncy  during  unsettled  economic  pe¬ 
riod.  Go  anywhere,  immediately  avail-  1 
fo'e.  Reply  Box  3209,  Editor  ft  Pub-  I 
lisher. 


Cirrulntinn 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Aggros- 
*ive,  pomi)etent.  Home  delivery  8i>ecial-  ■ 
irt  with  record  of  increased  circulation 
revenue.  Experienced  papers  45,000 
to  300,000  Morninp:.  Evening,  Sunday. 
All  phases.  Intently  interested  and 
cxwrienced  in  circulation  problems 
k  It  solution.  Interest^  in  a 

challenging  situation  where  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  can  produce  re¬ 
sults  for  a  publisher  looking  to  the 
future.  Box  3207,  Editor  &  Publisher.  > 

family  man,  29.  10  years  experi- 
ence,  large  and  small  dailies  and  week- 
lies.  Now  small  daily  circulation  man- 
experienced  in  converting  to  Little  ! 
Merchant.  Record  of  20^  increase  in  ' 
year  on  daily  too  small  for  added 
development.  Present  employer  will 
urmsh  recommendation.  William  Mo- 
®eyer,  Saugerties  Daily  Post,  Sauger- 
New  York. 


Clgggified  Advertiging 


^SSIFIED  MANAGER  or  Assistant. 

years  advertising  experience.  Re¬ 
bate.  Box  3238,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Lorres  puiidents 


Editornd 


TIRED  OF  GROWING  A  BEARD— 
Former  I.N.S.  newsman,  26,  three 
years  experience,  intelligent,  aggres¬ 
sive,  seeks  metropolitan  newspai>er. 
Box  2917,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  MATURE  newspaper¬ 
man  wants  job  as  editor,  editorial 
writer.  Now  publisher  small  daily.  Box 
3010,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TOP  JUNE  COLUMBIA  J-GRAD  seeks 
challenging  spot  with  daily;  all-around 
experience,  photography.  MR.  9119 
Prevost,  I^roit  28,  Michigan. _ 

AM  REPORTER,  write  tight.  Also, 
make  up  pages,  scale  cuts,  write  heads 
etc.  Can  take  pix,  too.  Three  years 
news  experience.  J  degree,  vet.  26.  have 
car,  will  travel.  Box  3127,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  MID-SEPTEMBER.  En¬ 
ergetic,  efficient  newswoman  with  20  , 
years  editing,  writing,  speaking  ex-  . 
perienee  on  dailies,  weeklies,  farm  j 
magazine,  radio.  Box  3120,  Editor  ft  ' 
Publisher. 

BEGINNER,  keenly  interested  in  news  i 
field.  Like  smalltown  daily  reporting 
spot.  B.A..  26,  vet.  Chart  Areas  1,  2, 
3,  4.  5  prefer!^.  Box  3119,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  of  medium-sized  metro¬ 
politan  daily  sees  no  immediate  oppor¬ 
tunity  fer  further  advancement.  Wants 
to  sink  roots  in  a  good  city  or  sub¬ 
urban  daily  or  weekly  with  opportunity 
to  become  editor  and  part  owner  in 
return  for  skilled,  versatile  and  ener¬ 
getic  performance.  Box  3112,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


TO  TIMBUCTU— 


off-beat  trip,  Frem 
Africa,  Ghana,  Congo,  Keny 
owa  via  freighter,  air,  river,  ca 
“I  be  glad  to  discuss  iffiotograph 
«rsge,  movie  and  still,  and  repoi 
mjriJt  need.  Box  3006,  Edit 


ENTHUSIASM,  ability,  exi>erience.  top 
rerord — that’s  what  I  can  effer  medium 
daily  with  sports  editor  opening.  Box 
3124,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  of  top  100,000  Califor¬ 
nia  daily,  33  years  old,  wants  to  get 
back  on  beat.  Prefer  rtatehouse,  poli¬ 
tics.  but  consider  any  good  offer.  If 
you’re  not  interested  in  enterprise, 
don’t  answer.  Available  in  fall.  Salary 
open.  Box  3111,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


editor  Qc  publisher  for  July  26,  1958 


srruATiCMvs  v anted 

Editorial 


COUNTY  GOVERNMENTAL  RE-  , 
PORTER  4  years  on  small  daily,  some  i 
editorial  writing.  1954  J-Grad.  Raapon-  ' 
sible.  careful,  desire  to  grow.  Woman,  ; 
but  want  no  society  reporting.  Consider 
other  media.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6.  Box  | 

3117,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  [ 

DRAPT  FTREE,  23,  three  years  as  i 
reporter,  sports  editor,  wants  aggressive  ! 
daily  Chart  Area  1.  2,  6  or  12,  Box 

3122,  Editor  ft  Publisdier. _ 

J-GRAD.  weekly  editor,  reporter,  seeks  ' 
hay-fever  free  region.  California, 
Southern  Florida,  etc.  Available  end  i 
of  September,  ^x  3128,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  32;  eleven  years’  experi-  j 
ence  with  medium  dailies;  contact  A. 
R.  Wegemer,  414  Emmet  Street,  Petos- 
key,  Michigran.  Telephone:  Diamond 

7-3263. _ 

TOP  J-GRAD  wrnts  sports  or  general 
reporting  job  on  Texas,  California  or 
Arizona  daily.  Vet,  married,  2.'!.  Avail-  i 
able  September  1.  Box  3113,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

VET.  24,  BS  JOURNALISM.  marriedT 
Experienced  reporter,  feature  writer 
(PLAYBOY.  editor  weekly, 

farm  editor  daily,  editor  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  seeks  job  on  paper  or  magazine. 
Chart  Area  2.  Available  September.  Box 
3134,  Editor  ft  PuMisher. _ 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PER.SONNET,  fAeenev). 

6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 
ABLE  REPORTEHt-FEATURE  WRIT¬ 
ER  two  years’  experience,  ail  beats 
seeks  general  assignment  or  feature 
spot  on  Chart  Area  2  daily.  Box  3203, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  MAN:  college  graduate. 
28 :  2  years  magazine  and  weekly  expe¬ 
rience  :  news,  photography,  advertising. 
No  pro,  but  willing  to  go  on  learning 
all  phases  of  weekly  operation,  in¬ 
cluding  shop,  at  reasonable  salary. 
Chicago,  Northern  Indiana.  Southwest¬ 
ern  Michigan.  Box  3223,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

DESKMAN  on  leading  New  York  City 
daily  wants  to  locate  with  familv  in 
smaller  city  in  Chart  Areas  7-10-11-12. 
12  years  all-round  experience.  Univer¬ 
sity  grad.,  33.  Box  3241,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EMPLOYED  N“^S- WIRE  editor, 
strong  makeup,  thoroughly  experienced, 
sound  judgment  seeks  change  with  op¬ 
portunity.  Present  job  over  two  years. 
Walter  W.  Schramm,  2517  Woodlawn 

Ave..  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

FEATURE  EDITOR  that  can  produce 
first  class  local  material.  28.  First  class 
background.  Would  like  spot  with  pa¬ 
per  in  California.  Oregon.  Washington. 
Utah  or  Idaho.  Samples  upon  request. 
Box  3201.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FIREBALL  IDOKING  FOR  LIVEI.Y 
SPOT  as  reporter.  _  feature  writer. 
Broad  experience,  unlimited  enthusiasm. 
Box  3204,  Erlitor  ft  Publisher. 
FULL-TIME  Copyholder  seeks  position. 
Penn  Station-Rockefeller  Plaza  Area. 
4  years  varied  free-lance  experience. 
Walk  with  canes.  Dial  11-CO.  2-1229. 
JULY  GRADUA’fE  fBA-Journalism>. 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  married  veteran. 
uses_  wheelchair.  Wanta  to  roll  into 
writing  ioh  in  Southwest.  Reply  Itox 
3‘>17.  E<iitnr  &  Publisher. 

LATIN  AMERICA  specialist.  11  years 
varied  experience  as  reporter,  copv- 
roader.  editorial  writer.  Speak  Spanish. 
Consider  foreign  assignment.  Box  3130, 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


YOUNG,  alert  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  award-winning  .'>0.000- 
clasa  daily  desires  similar  or 
near-similar  p<wition  with  ag¬ 
gressive,  promising,  newawise 
organization  of  any  size.  Rea¬ 
sons  for  seeking  change  (after 
six  yearsl  professional  and 
fully  set  forth  in  serious  job 
talk.  Experienced  on  ail  desks, 
all  beats ;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  need  and  demand  for 
complete  enterprising  news  op¬ 
eration.  Excellent  recommen¬ 
dations  and  references.  Box 
3221,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN  newsman,  42, 
stymied  at  $7500,  seeks  wider  scope. 
Editing,  humorous  features,  govern¬ 
ment,  science:  can  take  charge.  Now 
on  West  (joast.  Box  2611,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

NEED  ONE  MAN  SPORTS  STAFF? 
Night  editor  with  6  years  experience 
on  Kentucky  daily  looking  for  do-it- 
all  sports  job  on  afternoon  daily.  Can 
handle  sports  writing,  make-up,  edit¬ 
ing.  column  and  limited  camera  work. 
Family  man,  26,  B.A.,  do  not  drink. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  3,  4,  5,  6,  8.  Box 
3213,  E^tor  ft  Publisher^ _ 

NEWSMAN,  some  experience,  seeks 
Chart  Area  10,  11,  12  spot.  Tops  on 
wire  desk,  makeup.  Do  features,  gen¬ 
eral  reporting,  rewrite,  photography. 
J-grad,  vet,  27,  family.  Available  Au- 
^st  15.  Box  3218,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ONE-MAN  SPORTS  staff,  11  years  on 
Midwest  daily,  seeks  job  on  medium- 
size  or  large  daily.  Prefer  Midwest  or 
West  Coast.  Missouri  journalism  grad. 
Married.  Box  3230,  Editor  ft  Publis^r. 

REPORTER,  DePauw  grad,  24,  6 

months  experience,  wants  break  on 
midwestern  daily.  Write  or  call  col¬ 
lect,  Jerry  Shackelford.  5614  Wheelock 
Road,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Trinity — 
1583.  _ 

SCIENCE  WRITER  or  combination. 
Able  cover  all  phases;  strong  on  spare 
flight,  air  and  auto,  arms.  Wide  news¬ 
paper  background:  reporting,  photog¬ 
raphy,  desk.  Box  3212,  Editor  &  Pub- 
j  lisher.  _ 

SMALL  CITY  PREFERRED.  Editorial 
writing,  page  make-up.  reporting,  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  copy  reading,  head  writ¬ 
ing.  university  Question.  Also  res^n- 
sible  experience  in  magazine  editing, 

I  publishing.  Stability  of  position  more 
I  important  than  salary.  Great  per- 
I  sonal  tragedy  necessitates  changes.  Car. 
References.  Unattached.  William  D. 
Pardridge,  c/o  Shurgot,  490  Highgate 
,  Ave.,  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y.  Phone  PArkside 
i  8747. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  23,  desires  report¬ 
ing  position  on  small  city  daily.  Cum 
laude  graduate  of  midwestern  univer- 
^  sity.  Four  journalism  courses  and  edi- 
'  tor  of  weekly  college  newspaper.  One 
year  of  graduate  study  at  University  of 
Chicago.  Daughter  of  newspaper  writer. 
Excellent  references.  Box  3206,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

Merhanical 


:  PRINTER-AD  MAN.  13  years,  union, 
i  seeks  permanent  situation  NOW.  Box 
2913.  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  (experienced) 
presently  employed,  desires  riiange. 

'  Have  bwn  employed  by  daily  news- 
I  paper  of  100,000  circulation.  Box  3026, 

(  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

!  COMPOSING  ROOM 

i  ASSISTANT  to  foreman  90  man  shift. 

!  Key  man  in  tight  operation.  Unique 
:  ability  to  lead  men,  bust  bottlenecks. 

,  Contract  negotiations.  Box  3104,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR 

I  7  years  experience.  Fast  clean  copy. 

I  Chart  Areas  2-3.  Available  Immediately. 

I  Box  3237,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  _ Photography _ 

\  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  awards 
I  winner.  F3ght  years  experience;  black- 
I  white  and  color.  Some  reporting.  Box- 
I  holder.  Medical  Center  Station  Box 
I  6843,  Knight  St.,  Dallas  19,  Texas. 

'  Promotion— Public  Relations 

I  TOP  PUBLICITY  DIRHXTOR  seeks 
I  challenging  job:  college  editing,  fund 
raising;  electronics  produst  and  pres- 
I  tige  promotion.  Box  3102,  Editor  ft 
I  Piiblisher. 

I  FEATURE-EDITORIAL  WRITER  on 
paper  desires  to  enter  Public  Relations 
field  with  rompany.  Full  journalistic 
,  background.  Box  3202,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
^  lisher. 

INTELLIGENT,  personable  woman, 
;  27.  seeks  challenging  Public  Relations 
job.  5  years  experience.  Skilled  writer, 
I  creative,  all  phases  Public  Relations. 
J  Box  3225,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

If  newspapers  were  guilty  of 
pursuing  all  the  special  interests 
with  w'hich  they  are  charged 
from  time  to  time,  they  wouldn’t 
have  space  or  time  for  anything 
else.  TTiey  wouldn’t  be  news¬ 
papers,  they  would  be  puff 
sheets. 

The  best  defense  newspapers 
have  against  these  charges  is  to 
point  out  the  number  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  complaints.  If  they 
were  all  justified  no  one  would 
read  a  newspaper.  If  there  is 
ever  any  justification  for  the 
charges  they  must  apply  to  a 
small  minority  of  newspapers. 
But  those  who  critize  the  press 
never  give  chapter  and  verse.  It 
is  easier  to  smear  all  with  the 
same  brush. 

The  latest  blast  against  the 
press  comes  this  week  from  the 
paid  lobbyist  of  the  protection¬ 
ist  tariff  group.  He  is  0.  R. 
Strackbein,  chairman  of  the 
“Nation-wide  Committee  on  Im¬ 
port-Export  Policy”  which  is 
made  up  of  diversified  indus¬ 
tries  and  trades  which  oppose 
free  trade  fearing  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  and  resulting 
competition. 

In  a  press  release  Tuesday, 
Mr.  Strackbein  charged  that 
freedom  of  the  press  “has  been 
sullied  and  subverted  ignomin- 
ously  by  the  great  metropolitan 
press  in  the  battle  over  the 
reciprocal  trade  program.”  He 
said  the  “predominant  press” 
has  withheld  from  the  public 
the  facts  and  reasoning  of  the 
opposition,  has  played  up  the 
government’s  side  “after  the 
manner  of  a  subservient  press 
in  a  dictatorship.” 

That’s  pretty  strong  language 
which  he  justifies  by  saying  the 
press  is  “a  party  in  interest”  in 
the  dispute. 

“The  importation  free  of  duty 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  news¬ 
print  and  wood  pulp  used  by 
newspapers  of  this  country  is 
something  that  the  newspapers 
owe,  for  its  preseiwation,  to  a 
duty-free  binding  agreed  to  in 
two  trade  agreements;  and  the 
gratitude  sho\vn  by  the  press 
for  this  favor  engineered  by  the 
State  Department  20  years  ago 
is  a  wondrous  tribute  to  the 
power  that  government  can  gain 
over  the  souls  of  men,  pur¬ 
portedly  free  and  honorable, 
when  it  knows  the  chemistry 
and  biology  of  gratitude.” 

This  allegation  is  ridiculous. 
The  importation  of  newsprint 
has  been  duty  free  since  1913. 
It  is  assinine  to  contend  that 
newspapers  are  paying  off  a 
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45-year-old  obligation  in  their 
treatment  of  news  about  the 
reciprocal  trade  program.  There 
probably  isn’t  one  newspaper¬ 
man  in  10  that  knows  newsprint 
is  duty-free,  and  there  probably 
isn’t  one  in  100  that  knows  it 
has  been  so  for  45  years. 

This  technique  of  libeling  the 
press  is  not  confined  to  angry 
lobbyists  who  feel  their  side  of 
the  story  is  not  getting  a  fair 
shake  in  print.  It  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  also  in  the  argument 
about  the  advertising  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  with  just  about 
the  same  amount  of  justification. 

Clayton  M.  Wallace,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Tem¬ 
perance  League,  Inc.,  wrote  an 
article  “Liquor,  Legality  and 
License”  for  the  July  7  issue  of 
Christianity  Today,  a  fort¬ 
nightly  published  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  title  gives  the  gist  of  the 
article  which  states  in  one 
paragraph : 

“Particularly  menacing  is  the 
corrosive  influence  of  liquor 
ti'affic  on  the  public  press  and 
broadcast  media  of  the  nation. 
It  is  well  said  that  ‘there  is  a 
very  sensitive  nerve  extending 
from  the  liquor  advertising  de¬ 
partment  to  the  editorial  desk 
of  our  great  metropolitan 
dailies.’  Acceptance  of  liquor 
advertising  generally  brings 
with  it  a  strong,  wet  editorial 
policy.” 

This  assertion  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  some  newspapers 
aligned  themselves  with  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  protesting  the 
move  to  outlaw  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages  even  though 
their  manufacture  and  sale  to 
adults  is  unrestricted  in  most 
places.  It  is  easy  for  proponents 
of  the  ban  to  assume  a  cause 
and  effect  relationship  betw'een 
advertising  volume  and  editorial 
attitude. 

\Miat  these  people  do  not 
know  is  that  the  “sensitive 
nerve”  from  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  to  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  is  now  largely  a  vestigial 
organ  in  most  metropolitan 
newspaper  offices.  It  did  ex¬ 
ist  once  many  years  ago  in 
many  plants.  Today  there  isn’t 
a  self-respecting  metropolitan 
newspaper  (and  that  goes,  too, 
for  smaller  papers)  where  edi¬ 
torial  policy  is  dictated  by  the 
advertising  department. 

Opposition  to  the  pi’oposed 
prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising  is  based  on  principle 
and  not  on  dollars.  There  is  too 
much  danger  in  a  move  such  as 
this  which  would  establish  the 
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precedent  that  the  so-called 
dangers  or  evils  of  a  product 
can  be  corrected  by  an  attack 
on  advertising  rather  than  on 
the  product  itself. 

• 

Hennings  Bill  Due 
For  Senate  Action 

Washington 

The  House-passed  Moss- 
Hennings  Bill  amending  the 
federal  “housekeeping”  statute 
to  prevent  its  use  to  block  the 
flow  of  non-strategic  informa¬ 
tion  has  cleared  the  Senate 
Policy  Committee  and  is  eligible 
to  be  called  up  for  vote  at  an 
opportune  moment. 

Senator  Thomas  E.  Hennings 
predicted  the  upper  house  will 
concur  in  house  action  taken 
three  months  ago,  and  send  the 
measure  to  the  White  House. 
The  administration  has  opposed 
the  measure  as  an  interference 
with  the  executive’s  rights.  Sen¬ 
ator  Hennings  intends  to  call  up 
the  bill  when  a  lull  comes  in  the 
pre-adjournment  calendar. 


Bumed-out  Plant 
Returns  to  Duty 

Whittier,  Calif. 

Within  less  than  three  weeb 
since  fire  wrecked  much  of  the 
Whittier  News  plant,  the  paper 
was  again  being  published  with¬ 
in  its  own  emergency  production 
department  set  up  in  a  portion 
of  the  basement. 

The  News  did  not  miss  an 
issue  because  of  the  Saturday 
night  fire  of  June  14  which 
burned  out  the  interior  of  its 
plant,  except  for  an  office  sec¬ 
tion. 

Press  operations  were  re¬ 
sumed  after  a  week.  Typeset¬ 
ting  and  page  makeup  continued 
at  the  Southern  California  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  plant  in  nearby 
Montebello  for  17  publishing 
days.  Then  the  six-day  daily 
published  from  its  own  plant. 

Plans  to  rebuild  the  entire 
plant  are  under  way,  Mynatt 
Smith,  associate  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced. 
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you  can  set 
quadded  and 
centered  matter 


than  straight  matter 
with  the  Linotype 
Hydraquadder ! 


True  In  (Iraulic  action  of  the  Linotype 
H\<lra<jna(l(ler  means  true  accuractj! 
Tin  re  are  no  rollers,  levers,  springs 
or  other  mechanical  linkages;  wear  is 
niii.iinized  and  constant  accuracy  is 
assured,  without  readjustment  or 
oth-  r  maintenance. 


Operational  simpUcitij  of  the 
H\  dra<|nadder  gives  time  savings  up 
to  oW  on  all  (jnadded  matter,  (iontrol 
is  hv  manual,  electrical,  or 
automatic  tajx*.  Hydra<|uadders  can 
he  installed  on  new  machines  — or 
on  those  now  in  your  c-omposing  r»M)m. 


Discover  for  vourself  whv  Hvdra- 
(juadder  is  rated  best  hv  the  men  who 
know.  Your  Linotvjx'  Production 
Engitu'er  can  tell  you— or  write  for 
the  Hvdra(|uadder  booklet  to 
Mergenthaler  Linotvpe  (.’ompanv, 
29  Kverson  Street,  BnH)klvn  5,  \.  Y. 


(•  LINOTYPE  »}, 


l  in  (  .  ) 


A  tried  and  true  measure  of  a 
newspaper’s  vitality . . .  of  its  selling  ability 
. . .  is  its  advertising 


100‘h 

YEAR 


Rocky  Mountain  News 


3 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAG 


* 


for  the  1st  5  months  of  1958— Jan.  1  to  May  31 
...  a  gain  over  the  same  period  last  year: 

First  5  months  1958  9,155,105  lines 

First  5  months  1957  9,125,493  lines 

GAIN:  29,612  lines 


Rocky  Mountain  News 

DENVER’S 

"Good  Morning”  Newspaper 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  War(d-r*(*gron<&rh«  Sun  COLUMBUS . Cifiiwi 

CLEVELAND . Pnts  CINONNATI . Post 

PITTSBURGH . Prnii  KENTUCKY . Poll 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nowi  Covington  odilion,  Cincinnati  Poll 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  Newi-Sentinet 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocicy  Mountain  Newi  EVANSVILLE . Preii 


Poil-Herold  HOUSTON  . 


MEMPHIS . Presi-Scimitor  FORT  WORTH . Pre« 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  AppMl  ALBUQUERQUE . r  .bunt 

WASHINGTON . New,  EL  PASO . Hero  ^-PeV 


Oonorol  ABvortltlno  Doportmont,  3>0  Park  Avanua,  Naw  Vark  City 


Chicago  San  Francitco  Datrait  Cincinnati  Philodolphio  T  oRal 


